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Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
Representatives wanted in every important musi- 
cal center to arrange and manage concerts. 
References required 
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és 9 me seen in the second act. As an actor he put into the part 
Don Carlos Has Its Premiere at the : spirit ‘gag oe which we. not ayers een found in 
us work, is voice seemed tireless ere 18 a tre 
° eS mendous amount of loud singing for Don Carlos to do 
Metropolitan in an Excellent Performance fe es eis 

the end as in the opening scene 

De Luca is a master of bel canto. No finer exposition 
of it has been heard at the Metropolitan in years than his 

(Continued on page 34) 


Splendid Cast Includes Margaret Matzenauer, Rosa Ponselle, Martinelli, De Luca and Didur—Music Proves More Inter- 
esting to the Musician Than to the Layman—Caruso’s Illness Causes Change of Opera—Carolina 
Lazzari Makes Successful Debut as Amneris 


One of the advantages of writing for a weekly paper is 
that the kindly critics of the dailies who delve industri 
ously into the history of each old opera revivified at the 
Metropolitan, supply one with all data, necessary and un 
necessary, about it unless, of course, Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
is unkind enough to pick out a Monday for a premiere 
(which seldom happens), when, Tuesday being press day, 
the data has to be looked up in advance by oneself. The 
premiere of “Don Carlos,” lowever, happily took place on 
Thursday evening, December 23, and by a perusal of the 
numerous learned essays appearing the 
next morning a great deal was to be 
learned about this little known opera of 
Verdi's, which has not been heard in 
New York in forty-three years. It was 
written to order for the Paris Opera 
and produced there on March 11, 1897, 
during the Universal Exposition. It took 
just ten years and eleven days to sail 
across the Atlantic, the first New York 
production taking place at the old Aca- 
demy of Music on April 12, 1877, under 
the Maretzek management. 

One of the kindly pursuers of facts in- 
forms us that three composers had opera- 
tized the sad story of Don Carlos, Infante 
of Spain, before Verdi took his turn at 
it; and another one tells us that, beside 
Schiller, whose dramatic version of the 
story is the finest and best known, seven 
other dramatists had made seven other 
attacks upon it. It is not hard to believe 
that any one of the eight were better 
than the result achieved by the French 
librettists, Mery and Camillo du Locle. 
It was, by the way, Maestro Papi who 
called the writer’s attention to the fact 
that Verdi set the music to the original 
French text and that the weakness of 
the translation into a the Metro- 
politan sings “Don Carlos” in Italian 
(also “Boris’?)—accounts to some extent 
for the often ineffective recitatives, in 
which Verdi is usually so successful in 
fitting words, music and _ situation to- 
gether. The ae to return to 
them—have provided a sort of mis-ver- 
sion of the Schiller ‘eum long, con- 
structed with poor dramatic technic, and 
above all, lacking in action. There are 
four acts with nine scenes in them. A 
few of them are effective, the very first 
one perhaps best of all; but as a rule the 
characters spend time talking about wuat 
they have done, want to do, or are going 
to do, instead or really doing anything, 
which is fatal to the spectator’s interest. 
The story of the unfortunate Don Carlos 
(who, so history tells us, was practically 
an idiot and degenerate from birth, and 
not at all the gallant hero of the opera), 
is familiar. Briefly he loved his step- 
mother both before and after her mar- 
riage to his father, had this love betrayed 
to said father by the Princess Eboli (who 
loves him in vain—a popular chap, that!) 
is surrendered to the Inquisition and dis- 
appears into the grave through the super- 
natural agency of a deceased ancestor, 
Charles V, who stalks out on the stage 
in the final scene to his rescue. It is 
all very mushy and muddy; the librettists 
lost their own way through the maze long 
before they reached the end and it may 
reascnably be expected that the audience 
loses its way long before the librettists 
did. 


Italian 
carecr 


director 


Tue Music. 


The music is perhaps more interesting 
to the musician than to the layman. 
There are tunes enough in the four acts to supply two or 
three ordinary operas and many of them are very fine, 
noble tunes indeed, precursors, curiously enough, not ot 
the music of “Aida,” but rather of that of “Otello.” In 
the final scene of the third act, the square before the 
cathedral, there is a tremendous amount of noisy choral 
music, in which the big scenes of “Aida” are looked 
forward to, as well as the pomposity of Meyerbe er glanced 
back at. What really does foreshadow “Aida” is some 
clever orchestral effects in the score, especially the knowing 
use of wind instruments. The score as a whole is far, 
far beyond the early Verdi. Of famous pieces there are 


few. “O Don Fatale” is about the only aria that is 
familiar as a concert excerpt. It was, incidentally, magni- 
ficiently sung by Margaret Matzenauer. One suspects 


that she was put into the cast especially for the sake of 
this aria, for certainly the rest of the role of Princess 
Eboli has nothing to demand the employment of an artist 
of her unusual abilities. Then there is a famous duet 
between Don Carlos and Rodrigo, beautifully sung by 
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Mart nelli and De Luca. And there are pieces of every 
deserintion scattered throughout the long work, particularly 
an undue amount of choruses, until the ear tires. 


THE PERFORMANCE. 


performance was excellent. It is very doubtful 
if the opera ever had a better all round cast thai 
the Metropolitan, which included Rosa 
Matzenauer, Martinelli, De Luca and 
Elisabetta, Ponselle did 
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singing she has yet offered at the Metropolitan. It 
safe statement to say that no other soprano of the 
can excel her in this role, if, indeed, any can equal 
her. Her voice is one of great “sire and richness, com 
passing without any trouble the tremendous range called 
for by the part, and her singing is of the very first rank 
especially notable being her breath control and the ex 
quisite pianissimo which she produces at will in the highest 
register. As an actress, she is quite adequate. Her’s was 
a notable presentation and her work showed distinct 
progress. 

Mme. Matzenauer’s Princess Eboli has already been re 
ferred to. She brought the role into unusual prominence 
by her splendid work, and looked stunning, a real princess 

Giovanni Martinelli has, made progress, too. Endowed 
with one of the finest tenor voices of the day, in no othet 
role has he showed it to such advantage as in that of 
Don Carlos. Vocally he has made great strides in the 
years he has been here. He is a master of singing today 
and was a worthy partner to Ponselle in their magnificent 
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Covent Garden Opera House 


A REVIEW OF THE FIRST CENTURY OF ITS EVENTFUL CAREER 


London, September 7, 1920.—Those readers who found 
time to read my London letters during the 1919-20 season 
may have observed that I had very little enthusiasm for 
the operatic performances at Covent Garden. The enor 
mous financial loss of the past season shows that | was 
not wrong in finding little to commend. No doubt the 
war is directly responsible for the unprofitable season, for 
it laid its devastating hand most heavily on the fortunes 
of the wealthy families who were formerly the mainstay 
of grand opera, In one of my letters I said that when 
grand opera was made safe for democracy it might cease 
to be a society function and would consequently fail. The 
past season at Covent Garden was distinguished from the 
grand seasons before the war by a great lack of social 
brilliance and by a company of singers conspicuously weak 
in great artists. When are opera directors going to learn 
that the greatest and costliest singers are the cheapest in 
the end? The history of Covent Garden itself is enough 
to prove that theory. Time after time the old theater has 
been saved from ruin by the drawing power of some great 


actor or vocalist 


COVENT GARDEN, 


Mant 


Let us glance at some of the events which have made 
the name of Covent Garden famous throughout the the 
atrical world. First of all we must find the origin of the 
name. It is very simple. In Walter Besant’s “London” 
is to be found the following passage: 


Events THat Have 


was no street without 


Of London im the thirteenth century, there 
its monastery, its convent garden, its coll ge of priests, its canons 
regular, its friars, its pardoners, its sextons, and its serving 
brothers, and this without counting its hundred and twenty parish 


churches, each with its priests, its chantries, its fraterniti.s, and 


its churchyard 

Covent Garden in Plantagenet days, some seven hundred 
years ago, was one of the many convent gardens. The 
letter N has been: knocked out of it by the burly hand of 
time But | must pass from the Plantagenets, over the 
Lancasters, the Yorks, the Tudors, the Stuarts, to the 
Hanoverian dynasty, and the reign of George II, when 
Covent Garden Theater was built, in 1732—the year in 
which Joseph Haydn and George Washington were born 

John Rich, the enterprising manager who founded his 
fortune on the success of “The Beggar’s Opera,” got to- 
gether the shareholders and raised the money to build the 
theater. The first piece was Congreve’s comedy, “The Way 
of the World,” but as the receipts were not up to the ex- 
pected mark the comedy was withdrawn and the ever 
popular Beggar’s Opera” put on in its place. Strangely 
enough, the same “Beggar's Opera” is at this moment at- 
tracting large audiences in London in 1920 at another 
theatre, while Covent Garden’s 188th season has been 
disastrous. Who knows but that “The Beggar’s Opera” 
might have turned the public's favor again to the old 
opera house? Another opera by Gay, called “Achilles,” 
was produced during the first season at Covent Garden, 
but it has long disappeared into the limbo of the past. 
Four dramas by Shakespeare rounded out the 1732-33 
season 

Enter HANDEL. 

The next year was mostly Shakespearian, and it is not 
till we get to the end of 1734 that we find the name of the 
great composer Handel on the list of the Covent Garden 
musicians. He was then about fifty years of age and had 
been a failure as an opera composer for several years, 
John Rich engaged him to direct performances of oratorio, 
which eventually did not pay and had to be abandoned. 
In 1734 King George II came to the rescue of Covent Gar- 
den with a subscription of £1,000 and turned society's at- 
tention to the opera house by attending many perform- 
ances in person. Handel, too, was a practical man. He 
revived his early opera, “Pastor Fido,” and composed some 
dance music for a popular French ballet dancer of the day, 
Mile. Sallé. 

In February, 1736, Handel’s choral ode with Dryden’s 
words, “Alexander's Feast,” was produced, for the first 
time, at Covent Garden, “But,” says Henry S. Wyndham in 
his “Annals of Covent Garden Theater”—‘“however great 
the success, it was utterly insufficient to redeem the heavy 
losses on the operas.” I think | am right, therefore, in 
believing that the verdict of the audiences at Covent Gar- 
den theater was the deciding factor which drove Handel 
from opera to oratorio. Wyndham says that “the chron- 
icles of the next few years have no such heroic struggles 
to record as those of George Frederic Handel.” ‘The 
wonder to me is that it took Handel so long to find where 
his strength lay. Chopin and Brahms, for instance, would 
have had equally heroic struggles as composers of operas. 

Without a doubt, Covent Garden Theater was where the 
famous national sea song, “Rule, Britannia,” was first heard, 
for the rehearsals of Rich's entertainment were held in it. 
And it is amusing now at this date, both to Britishers and 
Americans alike, to learn that the entertainment was to be 
given in the gardens of Frederick, Prince of Wales, who 
was the father of George III, whose stupid policy drove the 
American colonies to rebellion and caused Britannia to lose 
for a time her rule over the waves. 

About the year 1740 the beautiful Peg Woffington began 
her brilliant career at Covent Garden at a salary of £9 a 
week, In 1742 John Rich engaged the most fagcinating 
actress and singer of her day, Mrs. Cibber, to restore his 
theater in the favor of the public which was crowding Drury 
Lane Theater across the way to witness the art of David 
Garrick, f ee : 

In 1743 Handel produced his oratorio “Samson” at Covent 
Garden. A newspaper of the day records that “our friend 
Mr. Handel is very well and things have taken a quite dif- 
ferent turn here from what they did some time past : 
more crowded audiences than ever were seen, more people 
being turned away for want of room each night than hath 
been at the Italian opera.” The newspaper was Irish and 
published in Dublin. “Not one of the London journals says 
a word about this season, in which were produced for the 
first time ‘Samson’ and ‘The Messiah’ in London,” says 
Schoelcher in his biography. H. S. Wyndham points out, 


however, that in those days the newspapers did not stoop to 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF COVENT GARDEN 
THEATER, 

Designed by Barry and constructed by Messrs. Lucas Broth- 
ers after the fire of 1856, 


such trivialities as theatrical performances. And the public 
of the day was not pleased to see a sacred subject at the 
theater. Handel would not risk putting the name “Messiah” 
on a playbill. 

The early days of Covent Garden Theater’s history are 
conspicuous for the poverty of Handel and the success of 
the “Beggar’s Opera” which John Rich returned to when- 
ever he needed money. Handel, of course, Leing greater 
than the greatness of all his rivals put together, had the 
united opposition of the little men. There is a passage in 
Creasy’s “Decisive Battles of the World” which is as suit- 
able for Handel as for Alexander the Great, of whom 
Creasy says: 

Many of his assailants, like those of other great men, have 
been mainly instigated by that strongest of all antipathies, the 
antipathy of a second rate mind to a first rate one, and by the 
envy which talent too often bears to genius. 

David Garrick often appeared in his most masterly Shake- 
spearean plays at Covent Garden, and it was as long ago as 
1757 when Peg Woffington, “the most fascinating actress 
in the history of British drama,” was struck down by a fatal 
malady while impersonating Rosalind at Covent Garden. 
She died at the age of thirty-six. 

On Friday evening, April 6, 1759, the blind and dying 
Handel played the organ on the stage for a performance of 
his “Messiah,” and then went to his deathbed at his house 
in Brook street. One week later he passed away, aged 
seventy-four. Near the end of his life fortune favored him 
and he was able to pay his debts on his operas with the 
money he made on his oratorios at Covent Garden. 

The lesser names of Arne and Dibdin are on the list, 
but space will not permit more than a mention. But | 
must call attentions to an article by A. J. Hipkins, who 
had a playbill dated May 16, 1767, on which was the an- 
nouncement that after Act I of “The Beggar’s Opera, Mr. 
Dibdin would “play on a new instrument called Piano 
Forte,” for the first time in England. 

Go.tpsMitTH’s COMEDIES, 

Both of Oliver Goldsmith's famous comedies, “The Good 
Natured Man” and “She Stoops to Conquer,” were first 
given to the world on the stage of Covent Garden. I like 
to picture to myself ponderous old Dr. Johnston going to 
the rehearsals to cheer up the nervous author and prevent 
the too busy managers from altering Goldsmith’s lines. 
On Monday evening, March 15, 1773, “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” was produced, while the anxious, high strung Gold- 
smith wandered through the streets, too nervous to enter 
Coverit Garden. But his name was entered on the list of 
the Temple of Fame in spite of his timidity. It had a long 
run. The tenth night it was performed by Royal command. 
Goldsmith made nearly £500 in three nights, and then, a 
year later, he was dead. “Goldy was very wild,” said old 
Dr, Johnston, as he took up his pen to write Goldsmith’s 
epitaph in Latin, which has become a classic and is often 
ascribed to tae ancient authors: “Nihil tetigit quod non 
ornavit’—“He ornamented everything he touched.” He 
certainly ornamented the stage of Covent Garden when he 
touched it with the comedy of his genius. 

Less than a year after Goldsmith’s death Covent Garden 
witnessed the first performance of Sheridan’s “The Rivals,” 
and soon afterwards, the name of William Shield first 
appeared on the playbills. He was inferior only to Purcell 
as a composer of English operas. Today he is known to 
singers of old English songs as the composer of “The 
Wolf” and “Arethysa.” In 1783 he produced at Covent 
Garden his opera “The Poor Soldier.” Americans may be 
interested to know that General Washington heard “The 
Poor Soldier” at a theater in Philadelphia in 1787. Shield 


and Clementi lie side by side in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey. 
Queen or TRAGEDY. 

In 1786 Sarah Siddons made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden. The unrivaled queen of tragedy, as she 
was called by her contemporaries, is known principally to 
the ladies of today as the wearer of the famous hat in 
Gainsborough’s picture. In the same year, 1786, the great 
singer, Mrs. Billington was first heard at Covent Garden. 
Her portrait as St. Cecilia listening to angels now hangs 
in New York’s public library, near the MusicaL Courier 
offices. When I last looked at it I liked to fancy Joseph 
Haydn gazing at it more than a century ago and remark- 
ing that the angels should have been listening to Mrs. 
Lillington. 

Covent Garden also witnessed the first appearance of a 
very clever Jewish boy named Abram. In 1786 he had a 
beautiful voice. He subsequently became the most cele- 
brated tenor of the day, and a popular composer as well, 
but he altered his name to Henry Braham. In 1790 another 
tenor who was destined to become famous, appeared at 
Covent Garden. His name was Charles Incledon. In 
Josiah Quincy’s “Figures of the Past” is to be found an 
account of Incledon’s appearance in opera at Yale about 
the year 1819, when the freshness of his voice was gone. 
He was neither the first nor the last singer to wait too long 
before making a foreign tour. 

MACKLIN IN “SHyLock” At Ace or E1GHty-NINeE. 

It is worthy of mention that in 1789 the long famous 
actor, Charles Macklin, actually gave a powerful per- 
formance of Shylock in Covent Garden at the age of 
eighty-nine. In this same year a Madame Gautherot did 
the very masculine and unladylike thing in playing a violin 
solo in public at Covent Garden. It was too unsightly for 
the critics, who agreed, however, that the “ear was grati- 
fied.” 

Two well known English church musicians, Dr. Samuel 
Arnold, and Thomas Attwood, a former pupil of Mozart, 
were Covent Garden musicians who got their church en- 
gagements while composing for the opera house. Arnold 
went to Westminster Abbey, and Attwood went to St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 

In 1797 the great singer, Mme. Mara, and the popular 
Incledon were performing in that vulgar “Beggar's Opera,” 
which seems never to have lost its hold on the London pub- 
lic. In February, 1800, Morton’s “Speed the Plough” was 
produced at Covent Garden for the first time in public. One 
line only now remains of it, “What will Mrs. Grundy Say ?” 
In March of the same year the first English performance of 
Haydn’s “Creation” was given at Covent Garden. 

THe Terriste Fire or 1808. 

The great Kemble family of actors were counected with 
Covent Garden for many years, but I must omit their his- 
tory and hasten to the great fire of September 1808, when 
twenty-two persons perished in the flames which destroyed 
all the scenery, costumes, jewelry, armor, Handel's organ. 
many opera scores by Handel, Arne and other composers 
Wyndham calls this “the most terrible of all theatrical 
fires” from an artistic standpoint. Nothing better attests 
the popularity of the actor-manager, Kembie, and his sis- 
ters than the action of the Duke of Northumberland in sub- 
scribing £10,000 for the restoration of the theater. 

Disastrous SEASON oF 1819-20. 

The season of 1819-20 was one of the most disastrous 
on record for the old theater. Nothing that Manager Har- 
ris put on succeeded in attracting the public. The com- 
poser Bishop produced an opera founded on Shakespeare’s 
“Comedy of Errors,” which had a short run, and Mac- 
ready had a brilliant week or two with “Richard III.” 
But the theater seemed doomed. There was no money in 
the treasury. Then George III, who should have died 
forty years earlier, made matters worse, after his usual 
manner, by dying in the middle of the operatic season, and 
Covent Garden had to be closed for three weeks. 

“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Dramas by Shakespeare and pantomimes, interspersed 
with operas by Bishop on Shakespearean subjects, bring us 
down to the memorable date of May 8, 1823, when “The 
Maid of Milan” was given to the world at Covent Garden. 
The opera is sometimes called “Clari,” if it is ever men- 
tioned at all. The words were written by the American 
actor who spent thirty years of his life in London, John 
Howard Payne, and the music was composed hy Sir Henry 
Bishop. Every English speaking person in the world 
knows the one song of “Home, Sweet Home” from this 
opera, and it is safe to say that not one person in a million 
knows anything else by Payne or Bishop. 

The famous singer, Mme. Vestris, became one of Covent 
Garden’s great attractions about this period, together with 
Miss Stevens and Miss Paton—names which were highly 
esteemed by the music loving public of London a cen- 
tury ago. 

Two female dramatists appeared upon the playbills in 
1823-24. The gentle poetess, Mrs. Hemans, wrote a 
tragedy, “The Vespers of Palermo,” which failed miser- 
ably at the first performance, and Mrs. Shelley, otherwise 
Mary Wollstonecraft, had a dramatized veision of her 
popular romance of “Frankenstein” performed with very 
scant success. 

GERMAN OPERA. 

In 1824 Henry Bishop showed his modern tendencies by 
demanding an increase of salary, which the managers, be- 
ing capitalists on a small scale, promptly refused. Bishop 
consequently went over the way to Drury Lane Theater, 
and the great German composer, Carl Von Weber, was 
invited to Covent Garden. “Der Freischiitz” had already 
been given in.London, but it was performed fifty times at 
Covent Garden during the 1824-25 season. “Preciosa” was 
also given, but without much success. Early in the 1825-26 
season the management fell back on the unkillable “Beg- 
gar’s Opera,” with Mme. Vestris as Macheath. But we 
must hasten to the grand climax of the season, which was 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THOUGH AUDIENCES ARE SMALL, 
VIENNA GIVES PUCCINI ROYAL WELCOME 





Unusual Enthusiasm and Public Honors Seem to Be Directed More Toward the Great Composer Himself Than as a 
Result of the Performance of Any of His Works— The Famous “Tryptich,” Given There for First Time, 
Fails to Arouse Real Enthusiasm and Ends a Bit Disastrously—Weingartner 
Back from South American Tour 


MAURICE RAVEL ALSO A WELCOME VISITOR 


IENNA, November 20, 1920.—For weeks and weeks 
Puccini has been the musical watchword of Vienna. 

. The enthusiasm for the Italian master reached 
heights that were unknown in the old times of peace. How- 
ever, the homage that was tendered him at the production of 
his “Rondine” at the Volksoper was meant for the master 
rather than the work, and the proof of this is that even 
during Puccini‘s stay in Vienna this somewhat anaemic 
opera was played before half empty houses. 

The great focus of interest was, after all, the Staats- 
oper, where two weeks later the so called “Tryptich,” 
first produced in New York, was to be brought out. Puc 
cini rehearsed for hours every day in the former Court 
Opera, and during this period showed himself nightly in 
the concert. halls, where all sorts of Puccini events took 
place. Even in operetta theaters he was the recipient of public 
honors. Clever managers would publish in the daily papers 
the news that Puccini would visit their theater that night, and 
this would suffice to fill the house with people who insisted 
on giving the maestro, sitting in a box, a jubilant greet- 
ing, although he had nothing whatever to do with the per- 
formance. 

PracticaL LIoNIziNnG. 

One theater manager even had the inspiration to oe 
a Puccini number into an operetta act (which fitted, 
course, like a square peg in a round hole), and this Pot 
an excuse to drag Puccini on the stage and show him to 
the curious public. 

But now comes the tragedy. Unexampled attention pre- 
ceded the premiére at the opera, and the three one-act op- 
eras were given an absolutely perfect production. In the 
‘first piece, “I! Tabarro,” both Maria Jeritza, that fine artist, 
and Alfred Piccaver, her worthy American colleague, 
spent their utmost effort, but—lo and behold !—barely a few 
hands move and it is a difficult job to bring Maestro Puc- 
cini before the curtain. Then followed the second piece, 
“Suor Angelica,” carried by the warm, fervent voice of 
Lotte Lehmann. Its effect is felt only in the final tableau, 
where, as is well known, the Virgin ange It is the 
same decorative effect as in Massenet’s Jongleur de 
Notre Dame’’—successful in both works. ¥? the end of 
“Angelica” a fair success could be recorded and Puccini 
appeared several times. But the last opera, “Gianni Schic- 
chi,” really delicious both in respect of music and text, was 
little understood and constituted an anti-climax. 

This, the real Puccini evening, then, upon which one ex- 
pected the greatest ovation for the master, after the many 
enthusiastic tributes that were spent without interruption 
and without any real cause, had the effect of a cold douche. 


Puccint CONFIDENT, 


Puccini, himself, to whom I spoke the same night, was 
somewhat depressed, but still confident. He was honest 
enough to admit that the exemplary production under 


Conductor Schalk was excellent, and that, therefore, he 
could not (as is usual with composers) blame the theater 
in the least for the lack of a really great success. But he 
insisted that the three one-act operas would nevertheless 
maintain themselves, and he seems to be right, for the 
Staatsoper continues to perform the works and fills the 
house every time. At any rate the permanence of a success 
is more to the point than the noise at a premiére, and in all 
justice it must be recorded that the opera administration 
charged enormous prices for the first night, so that the real 
Vienna “Stammpublikum” whose pocketbooks are, as is 
well known, very consumptive at present, could not attend 
It was the newly rich that filled the house, and it is the 
general opinion here that that is the reason why Puccini's 
principal evening—to be perfectly honest—fell through. 

Puccini stayed in Vienna a whole week after his pre- 
miére, appeared in the concert halls again (as listener, 
of course), and had to submit to fresh outpourings of ap- 
plause—none the less intense because the chief event had 
missed fire. The tragi-comical side of the affair will be 
appreciated by the reader of these lines. 

RAVEL IN VIENNA, 

The visit of the Italian composer was overlapped by 
that of a French one, Maurice Ravel, who received a very 
sympathetic reception at the hands of the Viennese public 
but exerted no real power of attraction. Ravel is today 
the leader of those French modernists who are lineal 
descendants of Debussy. Monsieur Ravel is without doubt 
a man of great accomplishment and an interesting person- 
ality as well. Nevertheless, he is in my opinion only a 
follower of Debussy and as such lacks originality. These 
certain Debussyisms one knows sufficiently well; one 
misses the charm of novelty, surprise; one tires too soon of 
the “dry tone” of this style. 

Oskar Fried, the conductor, whose co-operation Ravel 
has made a condition of his coming, conducfed the first 
Ravel concert. The first number on the program was the 


gorgeously orchestrated “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” which 
pleased the public exceedingly. Thereupon followed sev- 
eral vocal numbers, including two Hebrew songs, ‘‘Kad- 


dish” and “The Eternal Struggle,” sung by Mme. Freund, 
of Paris, in her soft, deep and vibrant voice; and after 
these the “Rhapsodie Espagnole’—four movements—was 
repeated. 

What a presumptuous procedure! The work is, sure 
enough, very easily understandable. What sort of silly 
coquetry is this to play a big orchestral work twice over 
at one concert? Perhaps Oskar Fried thinks that because 
Hans von Biilow played Beethoven’s “Ninth” this way 
(but that time impromptu!), he may perpetrate such a nui- 
sance. Our _ sheep-like, patient public did not protest 
against the repetition; it was ready to celebrate Ravel be- 


cause it is now the fashion with us to celebrate everything 
that is foreign. 
CasE.ia, Too. 

With which I do not mean to say that the French master 
owes our sympathy to this cause alone. Nevertheless, the 
second concert, devoted to Ravel’s chamber music, was a 
very lukewarm affair, although Ravel himself sat at the 
piano that evening. The Roman pianist-composer, Alfredo 
Casella, a pioneer for Ravel’s art, also introduced himself to 
the public on this occasion, and with real success. 

WEINGARTNER Back Home, 

Felix Weingartner has just returned from his South 
\merican tour, and last week resumed his activity here. 
The Volksoper, of which he is the head, has had to battle 
with difficulties during his absence. One felt on all sides 
that the directing force was absent. But now, with his 
return, the good spirit has returned and better days at 
the People’s Opera may be hoped for. The Philharmonic 
concerts, too, have recommenced under Weingartner’s 
leadership. Especially in the concert hall he was greeted 
with joy untold. 

VIENNA Notes. 

The important events of the concert season, therefore, 
will form the subject of my next letter. Meantime a few 
details plead for record in order that they may not be stale 
before they reach New York, 

The most prominent and, from the music lover’s point of 
view, most interesting early season concerts which took 
place, aside from the Gustav Mahler cycle, were Georg 
Baklanoff’s appearance on the concert platform and the 
singing of Mattia Battistini, Sigismondo Saleschi and 
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Michele Fleta. Georg Baklanoff, who gave a single con- 
cert prior to his departure for America, sang in elegant, 
noble style and was the recipient of great applause. He 
was particularly effective in the more brilliant songs, in 


which his finished technic and clear tone, especially in the 
middle register, stood him in good stead. Mattia Battistini 
is such a consummate artist that there is not much that 


cannot be’ said in praise of his singing. He sang before a 
full house and reaped applause galore. His countryman, 
Sigismondo Saleschi, who first appeared in Vienna during 
the Italian opera “stagione,” is also blessed with a woti- 
derful voice, and though not as effective in the concert 
room as on the stage, he had no difficulty in captivating 
his numerous audience. Michele Fleta has a delightfully 
mellow tenor voice which charms and delights the hearer ‘n 
spite of the occasionally inartistic attitudes of its possessor 


This fortunate young artist who has won high favor both on 


the operatic stage and in the concert hall, has a great future 
before him if he fulfills his promises 

Alfred Piccaver, the American tenor of our opera, ap 
peared on the concert platform recently with Elizabeth 
Schumann and earned another manifestation of his popu 
larity from a large audience, His powerful, metallic voice 
is natural and pleasing, and all technical difficulties seem 
to be surmounted without any effort. Miss Schumann's 
voice, a tender soprano, blended harmoniously with Mr 
Piccaver’s tenor and the combination gave both artists an 
exceptional opportunity for showing their qualities 

SAUER STILL PLAYING 

That Emil Sauer does not belong to the “down and out” 
class as yet, he proved in his recent concert here. He has 
a style all of his own that can hear scrutiny, and his 
originality in articulation and technic never fail to charm 
the music lover 

And so the music season merrily on “spite ever- 
increasing difficulties, In consequence of the depreciation 
of the Austrian Crown, prices have gone up incredibly, 
thus making the arranging and holding of concerts a risky 
and difficult matter. For instance, the hire of our two 
finest concert halls amounts to 8,000 crowns each per night, 
the printing charges for ordinary placards amount to 1,000 
crowns and other items are proportionately high. For 
the same reason the demands of prominent artists are 
extremely high. It is reported that both Casals, the well 
known cellist, and Ysaye, the great violinist, have each been 


goes 


offered a million crowns for four weeks’ tour in Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Rumania and have 
refused the proposal. Lupwic KaRPATH. 





CHORAL ORGANIZATIONS THE 
BACKBONE OF RHENISH MUSICAL LIFE 


German Choirs and Choruses Offer Delightful Programs and Cologne Audiences 


Are Most Enthusiastic—-Orchestral 


Novelties Attract 


MAHLER’S WORKS AGAIN THE 


1920.—The Rhineland is 


OLOGNE, November 26, 
Hence choral singing 


the home of beautiful voices. 

flourishes here as perhaps nowhere else. Especially 
since the Revolution efforts have been made to found 
people’s choirs and thus to unite all classes and parties on 
one neutral platform at least: the love of music. 

Two such choirs recently displayed quite exceptional 
qualities in the Giirzenich Saal—the Workmen’s Chorus 
conducted by Julio Goslar, a pupil of Steinbach, which was 
most successful in its rendition of compositions by Loewe 
and Mendelssohn, and the Cologne “Liederkranz,” one of 
the oldest and largest male choirs in Germany. Besides 
these, the Frauenchor with Mania, past-master on the art 
harmonium, as its conductor, delighted us with choral 
works of Schubert and Brahms, and, in memory of Max 
Bruch, gave a finished interpretation of his “Chriskind- 
lieder.” Prominent singers acted as soloists at all these 
concerts. 





JOSEPH SZIGETI, 
Hungarian violinist, who achieved a triumph with Busoni's 
violin concerto in Cologne. 


CONTROVERSY 


referred to also placed 


SUBJECT OF 


The Workmen’s Chorus already 
itself at the disposal of the Cologne Society for the Fur- 
therance of Popular Edacation, and on the Day of Penanes 
sang several choral compositions befitting the occasion 

Honorable mention is also due to the “bourgeois” Peo 
ple’s Choir, which gave splendid recital of “Handel's 
“Jephtha,” in a new version by Dr. Stephani, under the 
guidance of Conductor Miill In addition, Duisburg, clos« 
by, sent us its newly net Madrigal Choir, which has 
been welded into an excellent instrument in ‘the hands of 


conductor, Professor Josephson 
TuHat MAuLeR Controversy AGAIN! 
Dr. Rudolf Mengelberg, cousin of the famous Amstet 
dam conductor, recently lectured on Gustav Mahler before 
the “Musikalische Gesellschaft” here, arousing both great 


attention and also much opposition. He upheld the view 
point that Gustav Mahler had given expression to the 
ideals of our era—namely, the reconciliation of the peoples 

-just as Beethoven, in his time, had embodied the ideals 
of the French Revolution—the liberty of the single individ 
ual. Opposition was mainly directed against the motive 
of Mahler’s compositions, which appear too banal and 
hackneyed to the majority of his judges, and against his 


ofttimes brutal orchestral effects which Dr. Mengelberg 
nevertheless had the temerity to compose with Mozart's 
fine orchestral art Marta Zillsen, contralto, upon this 


occasion sang several of Mahler’s songs with much verve, 
Szicett TRIUMPHS 

Hungarian violinist, is an 

appeared as soloist 

\bendroth, and 

which the now 


Szigeti, the young 
artist of the very highest class. He 
at a Giirzenich concert under Hermann 
played the Busoni violin concerto—a work 
hyper-modern composer wrote in his youth. The event was 
a veritable triumph for Szigeti, who, we hear, is booked 
to appear in America before long. Our best wishes ac 
company him there, but his performances will speak for 
themselves 


Joseph 


OrCHESTRAL NOVELTIES 
Of larger orchestral works we have to chronicle an 
overture on E. T. A. Hoffmann, the German Edgar Allan 


Otto Besch, of East Prussia. It was rendered 
course of the summer at the Weimar 
meeting of the German Society of Musicians and was 
very well received here too, far better than Ehrenberg’s 
threadbare suite entitled “Dammerung” which proved its 
author to be a kapellmeister and nothing more. Strauss’ 
“Alpensinfonie” again impressed us as a soulless musical 
panorama. 

Reger’s 
ened by 


Poe, by 
successfully in the 


“Requiem,” for chorus and orchestra, strength 
Julia Klimmerboom, a very fine contralto, on the 
other hand created a deep impression. The work was 
written during the summer of 1915, when sanguinary 
battles were taking place in the Champagne and it i 
dedicated to the fallen in the world war. During the 
following summer the composer himself died quite sud- 
denly in the very prime of life 

A set of variations on a theme by Berlioz, by the 
(Continued on page 14) 


Munich 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
STUDENTS INCREASE ACTIVITIES 


Have Opportunity of Displaying 


Many Talented Pupils 
Their Art—Local Musical Notes 

Cincinnati, Ohio, December 2, 1920.—Hazel Jean 
Kirk, violinist, gave a concert at the Western Col- 
lege, Oxford, November 25. Her program included 
compositions by. Tirindelli, Augustus O. Palm, and a 
clever set of pieces written for Miss Kirk by Joseph 
Clokey, who accompanied her. This young musician is a 


graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, where 
he studied composition under Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
later going to Miami College to occupy the position as 
head of the organ and composition departments. Mr. 
Clokey has won commendable notice for his songs and for 
his opera “The Piper,” which was produced at Oxford 
last spring 

The ensemble and chamber music recitals have for many 
years been a feature of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. Each season from six to eight programs of such 
music are given by members of the artist faculty. On 
Saturday evening, December 11, Miss Baur presented 
Jean Verd, pianist; Jean ten Have, violinist, and Karl 
Kirksmith, cellist, in a program of unusual interest, fea- 
turing a trio by Lalo and particularly a sonata for violin 
and piano by Lekeu. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music supplied the solo- 
ists for the third concert at Middletown, Ohio, on Sunday, 















NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“Vocal power and sensuous beauty 
of timbre, exquisite taste, crystal 
enunciation, a fine sense of ‘line, and 
unusual inte lligence. His singing of 
Gluck’s ‘O del mio dolce ardor’ was 
a lesson in the classic style.” 




















MUSICAL COURIER 


December 12. Those taking part on the program were 
Lydia Cleary, coloratura; Myrtle Stradtman, mezzo, and 
Louis Johnen, basso, pupils of John A. Hoffmann; Fran- 
ces Moore, cellist, pupil of Karl Kirksmith, and McCon- 
nell Erwin, pianist, pupil of Leo Paalz. 

The various members of the artist faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music are meeting with a hearty 
response from music lovers who find pleasure in hearing 
ensemble music in their private homes, often, themselves, 
becoming a member of such a group of players. These 
various groups meet weekly to play over the masterpieces 
of ensemble music. While these groups are essentially 
musical, there is also the social element involved and the 
happy combination makes for a delightful and profitable 
evening. 

The Associated Teachers’ Course Company is the name 
of a new musical corporation that has just been chartered 
here. The organization will control the publication of the 
text matter used by the normal piano department of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music in its extension work. 
Under the working arrangement with the conservatory, 
students who qualify for a teacher’s certificate will be 
authorized to use the course wkerever they locate in the 
country. The text matter controlled by the new organ- 
ization will be an integral part of the instruction under 
these teachers, and students who have thus studied may 
eventually come to this city to complete their work in the 
normal department of the conservatory, receiving credit 
for such study. It is not the intention of the Conservatory 
to establish a new branch of the institution. The course 
of lessons includes the fundamentals of the course of study 
as conducted at the Conservatory, much of the theoretical 
text matter having been compiled by George Leighton and 
Clara Bridges, who are members of the faculty. Edward 
Wesson and Robert Stewart, of St. Louis, who are the 
originators of the course known as the Progressive Series, 
prior to its installation as a part of the Conservatory plan, 
will become residents of Cincinnati for the purpose of 
working in harmony with the Conservatory management 
and the teachers of the normal department. 


Notes. 

The Elks memorial exercises were held on Sunday after- 
noon, December 5, at Music Hall. The musical program 
was under the direction of Leo Thuis, and in addition to 
an organ recital by Mr. Thuis, he organized a chorus of 
200 voices which sang and was assisted by Mary Ann 
Kauffman-Brown, soprano; Eleanor Bain, contralto; 
Joseph Schenke, tenor, and Howard Barnett, bass. An 
orchestra composed of twenty-five members of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, played the accompaniments. 

Ugo Ara, formerly of the Flonzaley Quartet, was in Cin- 
cinnati. recently making preparations for the local 
appearance of La Scala Orchestra, of Milan, Italy, under 
the leadership of Arturo Toscanini, which will take place 
in February, under the aupsices of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association. 

The first program of the season under the auspices of 
the Cincinnati Matinee Musical Club was given several 
days ago at the Hotel Gibson. Birgit Engell, a talented 
lyric soprano, was the soloist on this occasion. There are 
to be five concurts given during the coming season, 

Edna Byrd, pupil of Mrs. Lilian Arkell, of the organ 
department of the College of Music, has been engaged as 
organist at Trinity M. E. Church, 

Alma Beck, a young contralto of note, and a graduate of 
the College of Music, paid a visit to this city several days 
ago. She was on her way East from St. Louis, where she 
sang at two concerts. 

Rosalind Wood and Anna Schutte, pupils of Leo Thuis, 
were soloists at an entertainment given recently. 

An interesting student recital i given at the College 
of Music, Odeon, on December 1, when Paul Katz, a 
young man of exceptional talent, thittecn years of age, was 
heard in a violin concert. He is a pupil of Emil Heermann, 
of the College of Music faculty, and. is said to possess most 
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unusual talent. 
Carter. 

The large pipe organ, the gift of R. K. LeBlond, a well 
known business man of this city, was dedicated recently 
at the East Side High School. It was accepted by Dr. 
John M. Withrow, president of the Board of Education, 
on behalf of that body, and a recital was given by Sidney 
C. Durst, organist. 

The music department of the Cincinnati Woman’s Club 
has issued its calendar for the coming season, which is 

made up of a number of very pleasing programs to be 
given during January, February, April and May. On tke 
afternoon of December 10, the department presented a pro- 
gram of Christmas carols, which included a number of 
appropriate numbers. 

The Musicians’ Club, of Cincinnati, at its last regular 
meeting listened to an impromptu talk by Carl Hugo 
Grimm, and there were other events to please the members. 

A recital was given recently at the Norwood Library 
auditorium by the pupils of Harry H. Fetz, assisted by the 
Community Orchestra, of which he is the organizer and 
director. 

Ray McDermott and Freda Sanker, well known musi- 
cians of this city, have returned home after an absence 
of six months to spend tke holidays. Mr. McDermott 
studied under Prof. Albert Scheil for a number of years, 
and at the College of Music. Miss Sanker was also edu- 
cated in music here. 

Bernice Fisk, harpist, has been made a member of the 
MacDowell Society. She is studying under Joseph Vito, 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

The December meeting of the Woman’s Musical Club 
was held several days ago at the home of Mrs. Joseph 
Ryan. The board of directors and members have accepted 
the invitation to become affiliated with the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, which also includes membership in 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. The Ohio Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs will hold its meeting here on 
March 30 and 31, and April 1. A musical program was 
rendered at the meeting. 

A Chanukah concert was given at Emery Auditorium on 
December 12, by Cantor Harry Rickel and his young son, 
assisted by a choir of twenty-five voices and the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra. W. W. 


The accompaniments were played by Irene 


H. LeRoy Lawie’ Pupils in Concert 


The pupils of H. LeRoy Lewis, baritone, gave a song 
recital in the assembly room of the Cosmos Club the even- 
ing of November 30, when Gertrude Tyrrell, a pupil of 
Bauer, was the guest artist. Mr. Lewis has established 
himself in Washington as a sterling concert artist and 
church singer having appeared before many of the leading 
clubs, as well as at private affairs in Washington. Mr. 
Lewis presented four pupils who have completed their 
first year course in singing in the following program: 

Five quatrains from the ‘‘Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam | 
ranged by James H. Rogers), Hazel Sparks; “Forest Voices” and 
“Sweet and Low” (Jensen), Allie Traver; “Ragnhild” and “On 
the Journey Home” (Grieg), “Smilin’ Through” (Penn), “Cradle 
Song” (MacFadyen), Miss Sparks; “The Primrose” (Grieg), “The 
Swan Bent Low to the Lily” (MacDowell), “Dawn” (Curran), 
Miss Traver; “By the Seashore” (Smetana), “Lotus Land” (Cyril 
Scott), polonaise A major (Chopin), Gertrude Tyrrell pianist; 
“Hindoo Song” (Bemberg), “Soupir’’ (Duparc), “Les Berceaux”’ 
(Faure), Dorothy Leetch; “Si Florent est fidele” (Scarlatti), “O 
Bocca Dolorosa’ (Sibella), “Care Selve” (Handel), Ann Cornwell; 
aria—“Depuis le jour,” from “Louise” iCaaspenties), Miss Leetch; 
“In the Silence of Night” (Rachmaninoff), olitude”’ (Neidlinger), 
“My Native Land” (Gretchanioff), Miss Cornwell; “Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes” (Bainbridge-Crist) Miss Leetch; aria—*Vissi 
D’Arte” from “Tosca” (Puccini), Miss Cornwell. 


Votichenko Gives Unique Paris Recital 


Sasha Votichenko gave a “Concert Intime de Musique 
Ancienne” at the Salle Pleyel in Paris on December 16, 
assisted by Mlle. Luquiens, M. J. Valmond, Mlle. M. 
Delcourt and Mme. Axamourra,. Among the most success- 
ful numbers played by Mr. Votichenko on the tympanum 
were Moussorgsky’s “Kopak,” Rameau’s “Minuet” and a 
number of Mr. Votichenko’s own compositions including 
“Melodies Francaises,” “Douleur” and “La Legende des 
Cloches de Paques.” A large and enthusiastic audience 
attended the novel and artistic performance. 

Since his return to France Mr. Votichenko has given 
concerts at the homes of Mme. Sorel of the Comedie 
Francaise, Mme. la Duchesse Sforza, Princess Manta- 
scheff, Mme. la Marquise D’Anglency, and at many other 
exclusive gatherings. 


(ar- 


Klamroth Artist Pupils in Many States 


December 7 two successful debut recitals were made by 
pupils from the Klamroth studios. In the afternoon, at the 
Princess Theater, New York, Nancy Van Kirk made her 
initial bow in a costume recital of Chinese songs, In the 
evening of the same day Bruce Campbell, tenor, evoked 
much applause and enthusiasm in his recital at Wallace 
Hall, Newark, N. J. December 12, Ruano Bogislav, in her 
rarely characteristic Slavic songs, was repeatedly encored 
at the Frederic Warren ballad concert, Longacre Thea- 
ter. December 14, Mr. Klamroth received from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., the following telegram: “Victor Golibart 
had brilliant success before most wonderful audience. 
Thanks to you, this engagement has been atriumph.” This 
recital was held at the Billy Sunday Tabernacle, an audi- 
torium seating 6,000 people. December 17, Adele Park- 
hurst was soloist at the Gruenwald Morning Musicale, in 
New Orleans, ‘La. 


Mirovitch Will Play Schumann “Carnaval” 


Alfred Mirovitch, the Russian pianist, back from a mid- 
western tour, will make the Schumann “Carnaval” the 
principal feature of his second Carnegie Hall recital on the 
evening of January 15. The program will also include 
numbers by Mendelssohn, Grieg, Chopin, Scriabine, 
Glazounoff, Liszt, and two short compositions by the 
pianist himself—“Spring Song” and “Humoresque.” 


Marie Tiffany Returns from Tour 


Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has just returned from a successful concert tour of 
the Middle Western States. 
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INDIANA FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS FORMED 


Zoellner Quartet, Schumann-Heink, Alda and Farrar AU Heard in Recital—The Oukrainsky-Pavley Dances Delight— 
Sousa and His Band Give Program—Matinee Musicale’s Thanksgiving Program—Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander with Maennerchor—Notes . 


Indianapolis, Ind, December 1, 1920,—The Zoellner 
Quartet with a program of chamber music, supplemented 
by the usual numbers by the Male Chorus, provided the 
entertainment for the opening of the concert season at 
the Athenaeum, November 17. There was a large number 
of members and their guests in attendance. The mem- 
bers of the Zoeliner Quartet proved themselves real ar- 
tists and their playing so pleased the audience that it is 
safe to predict an early return for them, The numbers 
chosen by the quartet were particularly harvey and ad- 
mirably interpreted. The first group included Hadyn’s 
“Serenade,” a “Berceuse” by Ilinsky, and a Haydn gavot. 
These were followed by the “Andante Cantabile” of the 
Tschaikowsky quartet as an encore The_ concluding 
group included three Russian pieces—“Les Chanters De 
Noel.” by Glazounoff; “Glorification,” by Liadow, and 
“Choeur Danse Russe,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The men’s chorus made a good beginning for the year 
with a varied program. Alexander Ernestinoff, conduc- 
tor of the chorus, is to be congratulated upon the showing 
it made on its first appearance of the season, Mrs. 
Frank Edenharter was the accompanist, sustaining the 
voices in a sympathetic manner 

Tue Ovuxratnsky-Paviey DANces, 

Serge Oukrainsky and Andreas Pavley, of the Chicago 
Opera Association, with a company of eight dancers, gave 
a most interesting group of solo and ensemble num ort 
October 24, at the English Theater, Quite the most nove 
of the solo dances was the Siamese dance by Oukrainsky, 
the music being the “Hymn to the Sun,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The dancer stood on a pedestal and the ges- 
tures of his hands and feet interpreted the music provided 
by an orchestra of twenty-six pieces. The orchestra ae 
as its part of the program a group which included t e 
overture from “Phedre,” “L’Arlesienne” (Bizet ), a 
Tschaikowsky symphony, and the prayer song from “The 
Jewels of the Madonna.” 

; InpIANA F. M. C. Foren. 

At a meeting of Indiana women who are interested in 
music, October 20 and 21, at_the Masonic Temple, the 
Indiana Federation of Music Clubs was formed with the 
following officers: President, Mrs. Henry Schurmann, 
Indianapolis; first vice-president, Ada Bicking, Evansville ; 
second vice-president, Caroline Hobson, Indianapolis; rec- 
ording secretary; Eva Alden, Terre Haute ; corresponding 
secretary, Anna May Johnson, Indianapolis, and treasurer, 
Minnie M. Kimball, Greencastle. Four officers of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs came for the meeting. 
They were Mrs, Frank Seiberling, president; Mrs. F. W 
Abbott, second vice-president; Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol, 
district president, and Mrs. Frances E. Clark, chairman 
of education ; 

The delegates at the meeting were entertained with a 
concert by the Matinee Musicale on Wednesday afternoon 
which was followed later by a tea at the home of Mrs. 
M. A. Robertson. Mrs. Schurmann attended a conference 
of the presidents of State Federations and the board of the 
National Federation which was held at the home of Mrs. 
Seiberling in Akron, O., during the week of November 
9 to 16. Other Indiana women who attended this meeting 
were Mrs. Charles A. Pfafflin, president of the Indian- 
apolis Matinee Musicale, and Mrs. Ralph Polk, of Green- 
wood, é F 

MENDELSSOHN CHOIR CONCERT, 

Emilio De Gorgorza visited Indianapolis on_ November 
29 as the soloist for the concert given in Caleb. Mills 
Hall by the Mendelssohn Choir, under the direction of 
Perceval Owen. The organization, which contains some 
of the best voices in the city, recently resumed its ac- 
tivities which were discontinued during the war. The 
ensemble reflected the ability of the director and the 
audience was lavish in its praise. The choir’s numbers 
included secular and sacred music. 

ScuuMANN-Heink Packs Murat THEATER. 

Before an audience that packed the Murat Theater and 
filled several hundred chairs on the stage Sunday after- 
noon, November 28, Mme. Schumann-Heink demonstrated 
the fact that she is as great an artist as ever. She is a 
joy to behold as she faces her audience from the stage; 
she fairly effervesces good- nature and enthusiasm and 
those who surrounded the piano were kept smiling all 
afternoon as she talked to them under her breath. 4 

George Morgan, baritone, who is making the tour with 
Schumann-Heink displayed ‘a splendid voice, his interpre- 
tation of the French songs and his enunciation delight- 
ing the audience. Both artists shared generously with 
Katharine Hoffman, accompanist, the praises of the large 
audience. The concert was one of a series being given 
by the Ona B, Talbot Fine Arts Association. 

“Mrs. Talbot has announced that La Scala Orchestra 
of Milan, Italy, with Arturo Toscanini as conductor, will 
give a concert in Indianapolis, February 6. 

Frances Avpa Devicuts, 

Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
yany, gave one of the most enjoyable song recitals that 
ndianapolis has had the privilege of hearing, October 25, 
at the Murat Theater, as the opening concert of a series 
of entertainments in a civic series under the direction of 
Bradford Mills and Merle Armitage. The soloist was 
most generous and to a long program she added a number 
of encores to satisfy her audience. 

Mr, Pierce proved himself a gifted composer as well as 
a talened pianist and accompanist. -He played his own 
composition, “The Devil’s Courtship,” which brought two 


LAZARO 


encores; two MacDowell numbers (“To the Sea” and 
“Br'er Rabbit”) and a Chopin nocturne. All of his ac- 
companiments and solo numbers were played without 
notes. 


Farrar ASSISTED BY SCHOFIELD AND SASSOLI. 


An audience packed the Murat Theater Sunday after- 
noon, October 17, and filled five hundred chairs when 
Geraldine Farrar gave a recital. The soprano shared her 
rich triumph of the afternoon with Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone, and Ada Sassoli, harpist, who contributed much to 
the program. All the accompaniments were exceed- 
ingly well down by Claude Gotthelf. 

A group of French songs, two Italian arias, a group 
that included a song by Carpenter (“Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot”), and a Scotch hallad, formed Mr. Schofield’s 
part of the program in which he displayed a wide range 
of voice, The concert was the first of the Sunday after- 
noon series of the Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts Association. 

Sousa and His BAnp Enyjoyen. 

Lieutenant-Commander John Philip Sousa and his band 
delighted an audience that packed the English Theater 
Sunday night, November 14, with a program of classic 
numbers, stirring marches of his own composition, and 
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Miss Peterson is a generally interesting 
singer. She sings with intelligence, with a nice 
appreciation of the content of a song, and with 
a vocal style that commends itself by. its nat- 
uralness and its continent treatment of tone.— 
New York Herald, Dec. 14, 1920. 
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solo numbers. The band is especially good this year and 
there are times when its music resembles the tones of a 
great organ or orchestra. Sousa has demonstrated the 
fact that simply because the majority of the instruments 
in the band are trass it is no reason why the music should 
be loud and blatant. The soloists were Mary Baker, 
soprano, whose “The Crystal Lute,” by Sousa, so pleased 
the audience that she had to add two encores; Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, whose programmed number was the 
first movement of the Vieuxtemps F sharp minor con- 
certo brought two encores; John Dolan, cornetist, who 
played “Scintilla,” by Perkins, and “The Fairy’s Lullaby” 
as an encore, and finally George J. Carey who contributed 
“The March Wind” as a xylophone solo. 


MATINEE MusIcALe’s THANKSGIVING PROGRAM. 


Mrs. Hugh McGibeny had charge of the delightful 
Thanksgiving program which was given November 17 
by the Matinee Musicale at the Masonic Temple when 
the members contributed for the support of the club’s 
two French orphans. Otis Igleman, violinist, opened the 
program and others who participated were: Esther Mor- 
ris, pianist; Norma Mueller, contralto; Florence Ann 
Parkin. : 

The Musicale choral, under the direction of Alexander 
Ernestinoff, proved a most entertaining feature of the 
program. Its numbers were “Her Rose” (C. W. Coombs), 
“Morning” (Oley Speaks) which had to be repeated to 
satisfy the audience, and “The Tea House” (S, S. Harker). 
Mrs. S. L. Kiser played the choral accompaniments. 


CaroLineE Hupson-ALEXANDER SOLOIST WITH 
MAENNERCHOR, 

The Maennerchor opened its season November 26 with 
a concert at the Academy of Music, the soloist for the 
occasion being Caroline Hudson-Alexander, who is a 
favorite with Indianapolis audiences. She sang a group 
of Schubert and Mendelssohn songs, an aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Herodiade,” a group of three German songs, and 
three delightful little numbers by Densmore. 

The chorus under the direction of Hans Biedermann, 
of Chicago, sang “The Amner Lake” (Langer), “Phyllis 
and Her Mothér” and “Maizenbauer,” by Othmar Lam- 
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mer; “Vale Carissima” (Spielter), and “In the Streets of 
Rome” (Baldamus). Mrs. Arthur Monninger furnished 
all the accompaniments in a finished manner. 


Notes, 


Miss Garnett Sackett, who received her training at the 
College of Music and Fine Arts, has left for a winter 
lyceum and Chautauqua tour through the south. 

Grace Hutchings entertained the members of the Fort- 
nightly Music Club with a luncheon at her home, No- 
vember 17. The program was in charge of Mrs. Franc 
Wilhite-Webber, who gave a talk on ile Chaminade, 
whose compositions were given later by members of the 
club. “Modern Women’s Work in Music” is the general 
subject for the club program for this year. Mrs. George 
Thornton is president for this year. 

P. Marinus Paulson, a violinist and composer of note. 
has taken charge of the classes in instrumentation and 
composition at the Metropolitan School of Music. 

Tull E. Brown, pianist, has joined the faculty of the 
Metropolitan School of Music. Other new members of the 
faculty are Lulu Brown, Laura Doerflin and Frieda Heider. 

Oliver Willard Pierce, assisted by the Orloff Trio, which 
includes Jean Orloff, violin; Genevieve Hughel, cello, and 
Lenora Coffin, piano, began a series of illustrated recitals 
at the Teachers’ College Monday afternoon, November 22. 

The Harmonie Club opened its season October 18 in 
the green parlors of the Y. W. C. A., with a study of the 
opera “Cleopatra’s Night,” by Henry Hadley, the American 
composer. “Mes. Robert Blakeman gave an interesting de- 
scription of the opera. The soloists for the afternoon were 
Mrs. James Lowry, Mrs. Everett Johnson, Jessamine 
Barkley and Mildred Barrett Pearson. I, M. A. 


VISITING ARTISTS SCORE IN OMAHA 


Anna Case, Leo Ornstein and Sousa and His Band Attract 
Capacity Audiences and Evoke Enthusiasm 
Omaha, Neb., November 23, 1920.—Anna Case was the 
opening attraction in the Tuesday Musical Club series, 
and her drawing power brought a capacity audience to the 
Brander’s Theater. And Miss Case was abundantly equal 
to the task of interesting, entertaining and thrilling her 
numerous listeners. Although she sang a coloratura aria 
by Bellini with a brilliance of tone and clean-cut precision 
that rte ag a quick breath of admiration, she developed a 
remarkable fondness for the flowing phrase as well. Her 
numbers included songs in Italian, French, Swedish and 
English, with the last in considerable preponderance. 
Bethune Grigor played the piano accompaniments. 


CaPAcity AUDIENCES FoR SouSA Concerts, 


Large audiences have been the rule in the case of musical 
events here this season. Every concert or recital of merit 
has drawn heavily. When Lieutenant Commander John 
Philip Sousa brought his famous band here for a matince 
and evening performance on November 10 the Auditorium 
contained for the afternoon program considerably over 
seven thousand souls. Now this is several hundred more 
than the place is supposed to hold, but the managerial as 
surance may not be gainsaid, and besides, the ticket stubs 
told the tale. 

Attendance at the evening concert fell little short of 
this record in number. It goes without saying that the 
usual interest at a Sousa concert was not lacking, and that 
the indomitable John Philip was constrained to produce 
practically his entire repertory of encores. The soloists 
were Ellis McDairmid, flutest; Mary Baker, soprano; Flor- 
ence Hardeman, violinist; John Dolan, cornetist, and 
George J. Cary, xylophonist. 


OrnsTEIN, PIANIST AND Composer, Deuicnts. 

Leo Ornstein impressed his very unusual musical person- 
ality in no uncertain way on a large audience gathered 
in the ballroom of the Fontenelle Hotel last evening, the 
occasion being a recital given by Mr. Ornstein, with some 
numbers duplicated or participated in by the Ampico re- 
producing piano. The larger works performed were the 
“Appassionata” sonata, Liszt’s twelfth rhapsody, the Cho- 
pin scherzo in B flat, and the Mendelssohn-Liszt “Wedding 
March.” There were besides two pieces by Ornstein himself, 
two by Cyril Scott, and shorter works by Chopin and Liszt. 
Mr. Ornstein’s authority of style in the classical numbers is 
not to be disputed, and his fleetness of fingers, his power, his 
upsoaring energy, his youthful flow of spirit, are almost be- 
wildering. His own “Impressions of Chinatown” was highly 
spiced, amusing, sensational. Some of the other numbers 
were really more Ornstein than anybody else, but never, be 
it said, did-the composer suffer. Very interesting, indeed, 
was this young piano playing visitor. May he come soon 
again ! j. P 


Jannet Bullock Williams’ Pupils Heard 

Pupils of Janet Bullock Williams gave a song recital 
recently in the white and gold room of the Plaza. Their 
singing was characterized by beauty of tone and intelligent 
interpretation. Especially artistic was the work of Mme. 
Irwin, a French singer, in a scene from “Manon” and 
French songs. Margaret Bishop sang brilliantly the “Caro 
Nome” aria and interpreted delightfully a group of non- 
sense songs. Mary C. Ryan, a young contralto from St. 
Johns, N. F., sang with dignity; she has a beautiful voice. 
Viola Larson is a natural song singer with a voice of lovely 
quality. Else Kitjen has a dramatic voice and was heard 
to advantage in Dutch songs. Her second number con- 
sisted of Dutch comedy songs in national peasant cos- 
tume. Miss Kitjen has recently been heard in several New 
York concerts. Robert Bruel is a tenor of exceptional 
quality, and Messrs. Erskine and A. J. Schrikker, Jr., 
are promising baritones. Dagmar Anderson and Margaret 
Seamen also sang acceptably. The fine accompanying of 
Maurice Milmet contributed to the success of the evening. 
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EXCELLENT ARTISTS INVADE 
DENVER’S CONCERT HALLS 





Romaine, Moiseiwitsch, Fitziu, Ornstein, Mirovitch Are 
Among Those Who Appear—First Student Recital 
at Wolcott Conservatory—Other Items 
of Local Interest 

Denver, Col., November 29, 1920.—It cannot be gainsaid 
that personal beauty, charm of manner and a handsome 
gown are important accessories to a singer’s successful 
appearance, Margaret Romaine displayed all of these and, 
in addition, a fresh, spontaneous voice of unusual range, in 
her recital at the Auditorium, October 28, which was the 
second attraction of the Oberfelder series for the current 
season. Miss Romaine sings with sympathy and tempera- 
mental vividness, and her program of songs by Gounod, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, Mozart, Brahms, Duparc, Bemberg, 
La Forge, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Curran and Puccini was 
enthusiastically received by a large audience. 

First Stupent Recirat at Worcotr CoNnseRVATORY. 


The first student recital of the new Wolcott Conservatory 
of Music took place November 6 at the Wolcott Audi- 
torium, and attracted a good sized and interested audience. 
That the new conservatory is built on the solid foundation 
of excellent and careful work was evidenced by the clever 
young players who gave piano, violin and cello numbers 
in praiseworthy style. - ‘ 

MoiseiwitscH CONQUERS DENVER. 

Rumors of the remarkable qualities of Benno Moisei- 
witsch’s art drew a full quota of Denver music lovers to 
the Auditorium on the evening of November 12 to hear the 
far famed young Russian, who was brought here by Robert 
Slack as the third attraction in his present series. If the 
Denver public has a choice of instruments, it is certainly 
piano, and a good pianist can always be assured of a most 
appreciative and comprehending audience. 

Moiseiwitsch’s opening number, pastorale and capriccio 
of Scarlatti, proved at once his ‘actual genius and placed 
the delighted audience in a sensitive mood for the remainder 
of his well constructed program, which included a classic, 
a French and a German group, in addition to a truly in- 
spired reading of the Chopin sonata in B flat minor. 
Flawless technic, 
a tone of delicate witchery and subtle shadings, a concep- 
tion of marvelous beauty and poetry, and a lofty dignity 
and reverence in approaching each task, stamp Moiseiwitsch 
as an artist of the first rank. 

Two INTERESTING EvENTs. 

Two events of unusual interest in the local musical world 
took place on the evening of October 19. One was the 
lecture by Dr. James Tracy before the Denver Musical So- 
ciety, in which Dr. Tracy, who is a surviving pupil of 
Franz Liszt, related some of his experiences as a profes- 
sional musician during the past seventy years. The remi 
niscences were of such general interest that they might well 
be preserved in book form. 

The other was the testimonial concert at the Central 


which is of course expected these days, 
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Presbyterian Church in memory of the late ‘Frederick 
Schweikher. The concert was tendered by the musicians 
of Denver and members of the church of which Mr. 
Schweikher was organist and choir director for many years. 
It was splendidly given by all who took part in the program 
and the large audience enjoyed it. 


Fitziu, OrnsTeEIn, CopELAND AND Muirovitcnu HEarp. 


A concert of unusual character, which resembled almost 
a tournament of pianists, took place at the Auditorium 
November 20, under A. M. Oberfelder’s sponsorship, when 
three pianists—Ornstein, Copeland and Mirovitch, with 
Anna Fitziu, soprano of the Chicago Opera, were heard 
in a joint program. It was undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting events that has occurred in Denver for some 
time and had an immense success. 

Mme. Fitziu displayed a clear, full voice of excellent 
quality, good enunciation and _ intelligent musicianship. 
Leo Ornstein, the young genius who was heard here last 
season, proved to a still greater degree his right to being 
considered in many respects one of the most remarkable 
talents of the age. George Copeland was also heard here 
last year; he played Debussy in masterly manner. The 
playing of Alfred Mirovitch, a newcomer to Denver, was 
characterized by vigor that was refreshing, and presented 
a decided contrast to the others on the program. Worms 


David Bispham Continues a Great Favorite 


Since the summer David Bispham has alternated his teach- 
ing with song recitals in New York City, Saranac Lake, 
Amsterdam, Albany and Schenectady, N. Y.; Ocean City 
and Morristown, N. J.; Trinity College, Durham, and 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Phila- 
delphia, Boylestown and Haverford College, Pa. At all 
of these concerts Mr. Bispham was greeted by enormous 
audiences, and at the last one the total receipts were $6,443 
Mr. Bispham has invariably been in the finest vocal con- 
dition and presents programs of artistic excellence which 
he has the knack of embellishing with a running com- 
mentary of interesting talk upon many of the items that he 
sings. He still uses, with great effect, and to the intense 
enjoyment of his audiences, such beautiful examples of 
recitation to music as Longfellow’s _ ‘King Robert of Sicily” 
by Rossetter Cole, Poe’s “Raven” by Arthur Bergh, “In 
Days Gone By” by Arensky, and “The Witches Song” 
by Schillings. Beginning December 26, Mr. Bispham start- 
ed giving four performances of Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Saree” using Mendelssohn’s music, with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch, 


Grainger’s Compositions in Russia 
Alexander Siloti, Russian pianist and conductor of the 
Petrograd Symphony concerts, recently arrived in England. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Siloti was one of the first 
musicians to recognize Stravinsky, and who made a success- 
ful propaganda in Russia for Debussy, Ravel, Roger-Du- 
casse, Albeniz, and Percy Grainger. 
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PITTSBURGH HEARING 
MUCH GOOD MUSIC 


Lada Delights—Mabel Corlew and Pawling Trio Assist in 
Interesting Event—Rider-Kelsey and Rosen in Joint 
Recital—Hempel Charms—Mary Garden 
at First Heyn Concert 


Pittsburgh, Pa., November 23, 1920.—On November 1, 
Lada appeared before the largest audience of the season at 
the 444th Art Society reception. Assisting her were Mabel 
Corlew, soprano, and the Pawling Trio. It was a most in 
teresting program and advance notices concerning Lada’s 
grace, charm and splendid ability were fully lived up to. 
Although indisposed, Mme. Corlew gave a good account of 
herself. The trio played acceptable accompaniments. 





CortnNE Riper-Ketsey AND Max Rosen 1Nn Joint Recitai 


At the second popular concert, on November 5, Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, soprano, and Max Rosen, violinist, gave a 
most enjoyable program. Mme. Kelsey has lost none of the 
charm she possessed on former visits to Pittsburgh, and 
John Doane played splendid accompaniments for the singer. 
Max Rosen, violinist, is an artist to be reckoned with; his 
best work was done in the Saint-Saéns concerto in B minor. 
Frederick Persson was a very artistic second to Mr. Rosen. 

FrrepA Hemre. CHARMS, 

Assisted by Mario Laurenti, a splendid young baritone 
with an excellent voice, Frieda Hempel was heard in the 
opening concert of the Ellis Series on November 4. Mme 
Hempel never has sung better here than on this occasion 
and the audience was most generous in its applause. She is 
always a most welcome visitor. Coenraad V. Bos played 
for Mme, Hempel, while N. Val Peavey was at the piano 
for Mr. Laurenti. A. Rodeman furnished flute and organ 
obligatos, 

Mary GARDEN AT First 

A capacity audience that required additional seats on the 
stage greeted Mary Garden on November 11, at Carnegie 
Music Hall. She was heard to splendid advantage in arias 
from “Gismonda,” “Louise” and “La Bohéme,” 
eral English, French and Italian songs. Assisting her was 
Gutia Casini, a splendid cellist, who does his work in a fin- 
ished manner. Isaac Van Grove furnished adequate accom- 
paniments. J. B.S 


Heyn Concert 


also in Sey 


Frances Ingram Appreciated 


Harry and Arthur Culbertson, managers of Frances 
Ingram, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. R. O. Hummel, of Lincoln, Neb., 
following the singer’s successful appearance in that city, 
The note read as follows: “Il want you to know how much 
we all enjoyed Miss Ingram’s recital.. Never have we had 
an artist who aroused greater enthusiasm or had a better 
reception. She is a most wonderful artist with a very 
beautiful voice, which she uses with much skill, and she 
also shows an unusual depth of mind. 
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In the afternoon at Aeolian Hall, 


Valkyrie. 
quality. 
well sung, and Liszt’s “Comment Disaient” 


In the Italian group Loew’s “Canzonetta” 
was effective. 





Ruth Crosby Dimick, 
November 19, 1920. 





and her opening number, “Care Selve,” (Handel) 
ability to deliver a pretentious program. 
Paul Morris, Telegram, November 19, 1920. 


Mme. Ida Davenport, 
terday at Aeolian Hall. 
manages skillfully. 





“Canzonetta the Mermaid’s Song of Haydn.” 
air from Thomas’s ‘‘Hamlet’”’ and some French 
American group. 





Musical Courier, November 25, 1920. 


gave a recital at Aeolian Hall. 
cellent voice, particularly clear and of fine quality. 


Davenport’s pianissimo high tones, 
taken and particularly rich in quality. 





Katherine Spaeth, New York Evening Mail, 


Ida Davenport, soprano, sang; 
stately in shimmering black with her blond hair she suggested a 
She has excellent diction and her voice has a pleasing 
was particularly 


New York Telegraph, 


Ida Davenport gave a delightful recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday. 
Mme. Davenport is a coloraturist with a voice of beautiful quality, 
proved 


soprano, gave her New York recital yes- 
There is a charm to her voice which she 
She displayed an agreeable tone and an even 


Stadium, gave a recital yesterday at Aeolian Hall and displayed a 
voice of cultivation best suited to her earlier airs such as Loew's 
She also sang the 
lyrics and an 


On Thursday afternoon, November 18th, Ida Davenport, soprano, 
In her singing she displayed an ex- 
Her program 
consisted of Italian, French and an English group, all of which 
were artistically rendered. Special mention should be made of Miss 
which were indeed delightfully 


IDA DAVENPORT 


SOPRANO 


In Successful Recital at Aeolian Hall, November 18, 1920 


Excerpts from New York Papers and Her Recent Appearances: 


effort. 


her 


legato. strength 
Richard Aldrich, New York Times, November 19, 1920. 
Ida Davenport, soprano, heard last summer at the New York 





© Ira L, Hill, N. ¥. 


Address: Secretary, 181 Arnold Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


Ida Davenport, 
of last week. 
pression, 
program with good phrasing end clear enunciation 


Allen Potter in Providence Journal, 

Ida Davenport, 
Strand Theatre. 
singer of unusual talent. 
tiful in quality and naturally placed, 
It is indeed a voice of exceptional 
and she should make an enviable record for 
aria showed her ability to give breadth and power to her voice, and 
in the middle and upper registers her 
qualities. 


Miss Davenport’s voice is a coloratura of richness and far greater 


program was her rendition of the aria 
(“Hamlet”) which is a conclusive test of a coloratura 
the singer emerged from it 
audience. 
ness and purity, and her voice has 
a profound impression on the auditor. She 
a wealth of color and perfect confidence, 
thusiasm in an audience 
most prominent musicians and concert goers in the city and vicinity 
A voice of unusual richness and power 


In all her numbers she displayed a voice 
which is under perfect control, 
by a musical intelligence which renders her interpretatioa a distinct 
pleasure 
future as a soprano appoars assured. 





1920 

soprano, was heard in recital, Thursday afternoon 
Her voice is an agreeable one, and she gave an im 
effort She delivered her 


Musical America, December 4, 


of her sincerity and earnest 





1920. 

soprano, gave a successful recital yesterday at the 
Yesterday's 
Her voice, of the coloratura type, 


November 23, 
performance showed her to be a 
beau 
is produced without seeming 
sweetness and purity, 
herself. The 


Thomas 


voice showed fine carrying 


Providence Tribune, November 23, 1920. 
Notable in 


“Ave Jeux 


than many voices of this class. yesterday's 
Nees Amis” 
voice, and 
with the enthusiastic approval of the 
Particularly in the upper registers she sings with sweet 
a sustained power which makes 
gave her program with 
which aroused great en 


which included a large number of the 


Pawtucket Times. 


vf purity and sweetness 
and her technical skill is supported 


to the auditor. With such splendid natural gifts her 
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CHARLES L. WAGNER QUIZZED BY INTERVIEWERS 


L.. Wagner recently made a trip from New York 
tirmingham, Ala., especially to hear one of his stars— 
at her concert in the Southern city on De- 
and also how some of the concert courses 
vas instrumental in having started were progress- 
managers short time there he was inter- 
than two newspaper people, both on the 


(arden 
to see 
During the 
d by no ke 

ff of the Birmingham Age-Herald 
Dolly Dalrymple, the interesting writer of this daily, in 
introduction of a long and glowing article, mentions 
New York last spring and her visit to Mr, Wag- 
with regard to making arrangements to present 
i John”—his big attractions—-in her home town. 
es not forget to touch upon Mr. Wagner's apprecia- 
ind encouragement of the efforts then being made 
ive Birmingham an all-star course. In fact, Miss Dal 
many interesting items in her account, but 
is his answer to her ques- 
Wagner is quoted as 


I 
vital of these 
methods Mr 


the most 
ut busines 


cret paths to success in the musical managing 
“What we need is more managers 
stabilized only when 


business, employing 


er declares 
whole business can be 
it should be a regular 
without reference to the blue sky 

folks think One of 
were discussing the 
uldn't do it 


natter of lu 
much, once, when we 
rmack 1 was told that I cc 

iry Garden! 
ho arrives at his office at 11 
t golfing trom 
hardest 


as some 


heon and goes 
is been a matter of the 


attractions said Mr. Wagner, “and 

famous ‘trio’ this season—Carolina Laz 

ace Wagner, with Frank La Forge at 

gh 1 to Melba and Schumann-Heink once 
th Frank La Forge as a ‘shock absorber.’ 

. » here's a ‘tip’ to their managers!” 
writing fresh l-tters sometimes,"’ Mr 
ous that | believe in injecting a bit of 
there An telegraphed me ob 
which announced him in a joint recital 

like a small type performer, the public 

If you play like a large type artist, the 


it 
westert They 
replied 
didn’t 
‘That's 


Wagner 
spice 


artist once 


town wired for McCormack 
$1,000 for an artist I 
singer.” ‘We 
telegraphed 


more than 
lon’t want the world’s greatest 
A the world’s greatest singer,’ they 
te it to you,’ I replied 
| | had four artists on the road 
in Denver, they got a telegram 
road for one week and neo kick 
drive on 
and twelve 


a vocal quartet, and when 
from me which read 
What's the mat 


brought to my attention 
and teachers, ‘second McCormacks.’ 
a second anybody I in the China 
an assortment of China marked 


tenors were 
last year, as 
used to be 
< we received 
s found it either glaze-cracked or warped.’ 
me last year to exploit her daughter and she 
limenting me when she said: ‘I know you can 
1 I thought possibly the reason was because I 


managers all over the 
Mary Garden and John 
have ‘paid the freight’ 
whom are a lot bet 
Therefore, the attrac 


. letter to local 
they will agree that 
few of the headliners, 
for other artists, some of 
their full fees 


end a 


to get 


tion that draws money at the box-office, is the most valuable thing 
today in the musical world, and when you get big ones like Miss 
Garden and Mr. McCormack, who not only draw the money but 
satisfy to an extent that they are immediately asked for a return 
date, you have the very nth degree of musical quality. 

“You asked me: ‘Are our artists hard to manage?’ 

“Wait until I get ready to retire and write my 
It will be a less dangerous question then.” 


Frank Willis Barrett in his column, “Men, Women and 
Things,” tells how he was a member of a luncheon party 
given in Mr. Wagner’s honor. In “sizing up” the New 
York impresario, the writer says: 

There 


reminiscences 


is nothing of the pose of the usual impresario about him. 
He does not dress loud, wears no fancy vists, sports no big dia 
monds I tried to find some~vulnerable spot in his armor, but 
failed even to discover the fur coat which is a part of the man- 
agerial game. He garbs himself like a quiet, well-to-do business 
man. I failed to detect any air of superiority in him. He talked 
well, but was perfectly willing to let the other fellow get in his 
say. A most extraordinary person to be in the operatic world. 

In an interview of the Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser, 
Mr. Wagner declared that he believes Mary Garden is the 
greatest woman singer and John McCormack the greatest 
male singer in America. He also remarks that through 
the concert series organized by Kate Booth, Mrs. Robert 
Eilenberg and Lily Gill, in that city, that he has “become 
acquainted with the cultivated musical sentiment of the 
people and they are to be congratulated on its possession. 
Wherever such musical enthaisiasm exists there must be 
refinement and intelligent appreciation of all that is best in 
the highest forms of art, uplifting the social and spiritual 
life of any community. He also found satisfaction in the 
assurance that the growth of Montgomery as a musical cen 
ter would shortly compel the erection of a modern audi 
torium and that already plans were afoot for obtaining such 
a structure 


Craft Re-Engaged for Fitchburg Festival 

Fitchburg, Mass., every year has a splendid festival, 
under the direction of Nelson P. Coffin. A few years ago 
Mr. Coffin and the president of the Fitchburg Choral Socie- 
ty engaged Marcella Craft as star soloist, and they have 
shown their appreciation of Miss Craft's services by re- 
engaging her for this coming festival on April 21 and 22, 
when she will sing the soprano part in “Hiawatha’s De- 
parture” by Coleridge Taylor, and also appear at the 
orchestral concert on the afternoon of the 22nd. 


Chicago Symphony’s Unique Record 

{t may be news to many that the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, which is to play in New York on January 25, is 
the third oldest symphony orchestra in the country. Its 
activities at home during the present season embrace ninety 
cencerts—twenty-eight Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning appearances, eight concerts at the University of 
Chicago, thirteen “Popular” concerts, and eleven children’s 
concerts, At all of these, Orchestra Hall has been filled to 
capacity this winter. 
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Th Makes oe Lee = ee Lee 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, 


‘na recent snapshot, taken by R. E. Morningstar, of Chicago. 


Prihoda’s Tour Booking 

Following his two Carnegie Hall recitals in New York 
and his appearance as soloist at the Metropolitan Opera 
House concert on Sunday night, December 19, Vasa Pri- 
hoda, the Bohemian violinist, will be heard in the leading 
cities of the East before he returns to Europe late in 
April. Engagements have been booked by Fortune Gallo, 
Prihoda’s manager, in Buffalo, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Ithaca, Syracuse, Cleveland, Toronto, Bing- 
kamton and Montclair, and several other cities. 
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GANZ 


Jean Chantavoine, one of France’s foremost critics, writes: 
“. . . « He is one of the first pianists of our time. . . . . One can hardly imagine a more 


of the fifth Concerto of Saint-Saéns. ... .” 


André Gresse, another of Paris’ famous reviewers, says: 


“. ... He has given us the clearest, the most powerful, the most musical interpretation 
(Paris Journal, Nov. 22) 


For a few open dates in March and April apply to: 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, 511 Fifth Ave., New York City 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 


returns from Europe : 
with wonderful press _ |; 
comments......... |: 


(23 concerts from 


Oct. 15th to Dec. 8th) 
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: complete talent than his... . .” (Menestrel, Nov. 26) 


RUDOLPH GANZ will not play in the U. S. A. during the seasons 1921-22 
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Jonas Pupil Scores in Tyrone, Pa. 


Eugene Dayton, a pupil of Alberto Jonas, was heard in 
a piano recital called “An Evening with Chopin” at the 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium of Tyrone, Pa., on November 18. 
According to the Daily Herald of that city, which printed 
a glowing report of the affair, Mr. Dayton was most suc- 
cessful. It read in-part: “In all, it was a remarkably fluent 
and sympathetic interpretation of the great composer. 
Surely there is real joy and satisfaction in listening to 
such really refined and melodious piano music, instead of 
the banging which is usually heard these ‘jazzy’ and deca- 
dent days in music. The Chopin numbers gave Mr. 
Dayton an opportunity to display his distinguished abili- 
ties to full advantage. His tone is clear, and of the purest 
quality, never forced to the slightest semblance of harsh- 
ness. He combines in his interpretation poetry with bril- 
liancy and the finest technic with these musical qualities 
that conceal the merely mechanical.” 


Staten Island Choral Heard 


It was an interesting and varied program of Christmas 
music which was presented by the St. Cecilia at the 
Woman's Club rooms, St. George, Staten Island, on Thurs- 
day afte rnoon, December 16. The first number was Cor- 
nelius’ “Three Kings Have Journeyed,” with Helen Young 
as the soloist. Later in the program Miss Young was 
heard in “Joseph, Tender Joseph, Mine,” a fourteenth cen- 
tury Christmas song. Others who were heard in vocal 
solos, trios, or with the St. Cecilia Chorus were Mrs. A. M. 
Prall, Mrs. Thomas Garrett, Mrs. J. G. Sullivan, Mrs R. P. 
Sleicher, Mrs. Ralph McKee, Mrs. Swett and William R. 
ge Then, too, there were piano solos—rendered by 
Mrs, W. L. Evans and Mrs. James Haydock—and a violin 
selection, ‘Sibelius’ “Valse Triste,” played by Mrs. Freder- 
ick Dessin. Mrs. Dessin, Miss Muys, Mrs. Buehler, Miss 
Hoffmann and Mrs. Haydock collaborated in giving Schu- 
mann’s quintet, op. 44. 


Alice Miriam’s Metropolitan Debut 


Alice Miriam, the young American soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, made her debut with that or- 
ganization in a performance of “Carmen” at Philadelphia 
on December 7. She was received with distinct favor by 
the audience and the Philadelphia critics spoke well of her. 
The Inquirer said: “Miss Alice Miriam, a young American 
singer who had not been previously heard here, made a very 
favorable impression by her sympathetic impersonation of 
Micaela and by her appreciative rendering of her lovely 
music.” The other papers wrote in similar vein. Said the 
Record: “A young woman with a voice of considerable 
sweetness.” The Evening Bulletin: “Her voice is a lyric 
soprano, clear, and of mellow, sympathetic quality 
in the third act, with the famous aria of M lic aela inviting 
her best efforts, she made a good impression.” The Evening 
Public Ledger : “Miss Miriam did well. Her voice is pleas- 
ing.” The North American: “A \ charming Micaela.” 


N. C. M. A. Holds Meeting 


The semi-annual meeting of the National Concert Man- 
agers’ Association, the national organization of local man- 
agers, was held at the Hotel Commodore last week with a 
very light attendance, only routine business being trans- 
acted. A remarkable feature of the meeting was the intro- 
duction by W. A. Fritschy, of Kansas City, of a resolution 
calling for raising the standard of ethics in the business of 
concert managing. 

Those who attended this convention were Bradford Mills, 
Toledo, Ohio; W. A. Fritschy, Kansas City; Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes, Cleveland, Ohio; Elizabeth Cueny, St. Louis; 
May Beegle, Pittsburgh; May Wilson Green, Washington, 
D. C.; T. Arthur Smith, Washington; Robert Boyce Car- 
son, Tulsa, Okla.; Mrs. George Richards, Duluth, Minn. ; 
Miss Augenbaugh "and Miss Van Duse. 











Reuter’s Engagements Grow 


Rudolph Reuter, the American pianist, who gave an 
interesting recital at Aeolian Hall on November 18 last, is 
weekly adding to the number of engagements he is to fill 
this season. His latest important dates included an appear- 
ance as soloist with the Scandinavian Symphony Society in 
Chicago on November 30, when he played the Grieg con- 
certo, and his coming appearance with Oberhoffer in Min- 
neapolis on January 16. On January 25 he gives his annual 
Boston recital at Jordan Halli. Incidentally, Mr. Reuter’s last 
recital in this city called for unusually favorable comment 
from the press, and his audience received him with more 
than the usual measure of cordial welcome that New York 
extends to the musically worth while, 


Hoffmann at Professional Woman’s League 


Lisbet Hoffmann was piano soloist at the November 22 
meeting of the Professional Woman's League, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Playing solos by Juon, Liadow and Godard. 
She performs “The Music Box,” by Liadow, with special 
charm, and the large audience ‘applauded with vim. An- 
other very effective piano piece was the chromatic waltz by 
Godard, into which she puts great variety of touch, dash 
and climax. 

The annual appearances of Miss Hoffmann in New York 
have always brought her recognition, for she is a pianist of 
definitely successful attributes. 


Gladice Morisson’s Art Admired 


Gladice Morisson, the French soprano, who will make her 
American debut in a song recital at the Princess Theater 
on Sunday, January 9, sang on December 12 at a monster 
benefit at the Cohan Theater, New York. Although the pro- 
gram was made up mostly of well known theatrical stars, 
Mme. Morisson received an ovation after her singing of 
“Eli, Eli.” Responding to insisterit demands for encores, 
she added Massenet’s “Elegie” and the ever popular 
“Madelon.” 


Guion Song Published by Witmark 
At his: New York recital at Aeolian Hall on November 
10, Walter Greene sang David Guion’s “Some of These 
Days, ” a negro spiritual, with much success. The song is 
published by M. Witmark & Sons. 
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STEINWAY PIANO 





“The 


atchless 


Captivates Toronto 


Re-engaged for 2nd Recital in May 





Another Great Tribute to “The Finest 
Contralto Heard Here in Thirty Years.” 


Hector Charlesworth in Toronto Saturday Night, Dec. 19, 1920. 

Those who heard Marguerite D’Alvarez at the sixth of the Suck- 
ling Concerts, in Massey Hall, on Monday night, are gloating over 
those who did not. It is but rarely that advance encomiums fall short 
of conveying the full greatness of an artist, but in her case it hap- 
pened. Much was expected of her from those who had been at pains 
to read the tributes of critics,—but she gave them more. 

Madame D’Alvarez is assuredly the finest contralto that has been 
heard here in thirty years; which means that she casts into the shade 
Sofia Scalchi, Lazzari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Gerville Reache, 
Louise Homer, Muriel Foster, Georgine von Januschowsky, Helene 
van Doenhoff, Tilly Koenen, Margaret Matzenauer, Clara Butt 
and a host of less celebrated women, some celebrated for the 
lusciousness of their tones and some for the finesse of their art. 
Marguerite D’Alvarez has not only a voice of golden splendor, but 
is a great artist also. She has the divine lust of song in a measure 
surpassing even the impulse of Caruso when he undertakes to flood 
the ears of his auditors with beautiful tone. The manner in which 
music gushes from her throat, almost converts one to the popular 
platitude that the human voice is the most beautiful of all musical 
instruments. 

Madame D’Alvarez has many qualities that most of the more fa- 
mous of modern contraltos have lacked. Like that of the great 
soprano, Melba, her voice is one that knows no register. Through- 
out its wide compass, it is of even quality. There is no break from 
low voice to high voice as it soars gloriously upward,—no gap that 
must be covered by the skill of the artist. It is not only ravishing in 
quality, but apparently unlimited in volume. It has rich and deep 
colorings like the finer tones of Scalchi, but it is never rough or out 
of control as that singer’s voice was apt to be. It has thrilling clar- 
ionet tones like those of Schumann-Heink, but smoother and more 
mellow. It unites the power and grandeur of an organ with the 
smooth cantilena of a well-played violin. This rarely paralleled 
natural endowment is wedded to a temperament remarkable in 
warmth and spontaneity, and has been developed by an art at once 
intuitive and intellectual. In other words, Madame D’Alvarez, in 
addition to being a great vocalist is also a born emotional interpreter. 

Her English diction is perfect, and in other idioms she sings with 
impeccable ease and thrilling abandon. Perhaps the real test of her 
super-excellence came in beautiful but hackneyed numbers like “Mon 
Coeur S’Ouvre a ta Voix” from Saint-Saéns “Samson et Dalila” and 
the Habanera and Seguidilla from “Carmen.” These have been 
heard on countless occasions, from the lips of singers, major and 
minor, but Madame D’Alvarez, with her sensuous tones, her vocal 
abandon, her finesse of expression, gave them a super-gloss that made 
them seem new. In their operatic setting these numbers are intended 
to unspeakably thrill and captivate the characters to whom they are 
addressed; and no singer, that one has heard, has imparted to them 
equal qualities of enchantment, by purely vocal effort,—a feat the 
more amazing because achieved in the formal atmosphere of the 
concert platform. 

Mme. D’Alvarez is booked for eight more appearances in New 
York alone this season, including two at the spring festival of the 
Oratorio Society, Walter Damrosch, conductor. She will be avail- 
able in the South in February and on the Pacific coast in April. 


SEASON 1921-22 NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MME. CALVE PLANNING A : 
RECITAL TOUR OF AMERICA 


Famous Dramatic Soprano to Invade the U. 8. A., Including In Her Repertory Many Old French Folk Songs—London 
Hears Mayo Wadler for First Time and Enthuses Over American Numbers—London Choral Union, Again 
a Potent Factor in City’s Musical Life, Presents Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius”—Kochanski 
and Rubinstein in Joint Recital 


London, December 4, 1920.—Madame Calvé, who was 
born to be Carmen, and who happened to meet with Bizet’s 
era when she was in her prime and it was new and 
tartling to the musical world, is now contemplating a trip 
for a series of recitals. I met her last Sunday 
it Mme. Guy d’Hardelot’s informal reception and was 
charmed alike with herself and her singing. I had heard 
ver in several recitals of late, but was hardly prepared to 
hear a famous dramatic soprano sing in such a polished 
and lyrical manner, folk songs, romances and classical airs 
as if she had devoted her life to the fine arts of drawing 
room recitals, She told me she expected to be successful 
with the old French folk songs she had been studying for 
American tour, and she quite disarmed any 
by the charm with which 
No doubt she will do 
I may say, how- 
American tour 
to remain ir 


America 


the projected 
critical powers | 
she invested all the quaint old airs 
the same when she sings them in public 

er, that arrangements for 
ire not yet may 
urope 


may have 


the 


the final , 
decide 


ompleted. Calve 








SfeDavid DannesQusic School 
157 Cast DAcventp-fourth Street 
Pew Bork 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


Special Announcement 


GIULIO SILVA 


lhe Eminent Italian Professor of 
Singing, since 1917 holding the 
Chair of Maestro di Canto at the 
Academy of St. Cecelia, 

Kome 
Author of “Singing and Its Rational 
Teaching” 

is coming to THE DAVID 
MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL for 
a season of five weeks, beginning 
March 28th. Singers wishing to 
tudy song interpretation, opera 
repertoire or voice building with 
Mr. Silva should apply as soon as 
possible. 

lhree scholarships are offered to 
such singers as are considered 
worthy of this privilege after ex- 
amination by the Directors of the 


school. 





Royal 


Terms and other information on application 
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GenTLy FLowinc ScHMITT. 

Another French musician who has recently visited Lon 
don is the composer, Florent Schmitt. His name has been 
seen much in the English newspapers of late on account 
of the article he wrote about the symphony of Elgar which 
was recently played in Paris. He did not like the Elgar 
music and he said so. His sonata for violin and piano 
which was played by himself’ and a French violinist in 
Wigmore Hall a week or so ago explained why he could 
not like Elgar. Perhaps Elgar would not have liked 
Schmitt. I cannot say. I know, however, that I heard a 
long and unrelieved chain of discords which wearied me 
extremely. It had a Latin motto, meaning, “In the manner 
of gently flowing water.” Does a Steinway grand vigor- 
ously pounded in every register resemble gently flowing 
water? Or is it the brilliant violin passages which have 
the aquatic touch? My own candid opinion is that Florent 
Schmitt on this occasion lacked the flood of genius to reach 
high water mark in violin and piano sonatas. He has the 
reputation of a solid musician in his native land, but I see 
no sense in saying, as some of the critics have said, that 
a second hearing of this work is necessary to reveal its 
beauties. Some dark, unfathomed cave of ocean hides 
the gem of purest ray serene this gently flowing water 
covers. Was the gently flowing water in the ink? The 
musical world must certainly advance or die. It is possible 
to die from advancing in the wrong direction, after the 
manner of the ambitious youth who bore the banner with 
the strange device, Excelsior, amid the Alpine heights 
and perished there, according to, Longfellow. 

Wanter’s First Lonpon REciTAt. 

Mayo Wadier of New York, who is well known and justly 
admired by the musical public of North America, made 
his first appearance before an English audience in Wig- 
more Hall on Tuesday, November 30. His program con- 
sisted entirely of unknown or unfamiliar compositions, of 
which a sonata in G minor by Léonide Nicolaiew was the 
most important. He also played a number of shorter 
pieces by Marion Bauer, Cecil Burleigh, A. Walter 
Kramer, Albert Stoessel, and Samuel Gardner. The 
American group of compositions was very well received 
by the public. Two of them, in fact, had to be repeated. 
I have read a number of press notices and they all agreed 
that the program was neither great enough or difficult 
enough to test the powers of the violinist. 1 thor- 
oughly agree with the critic who said that no one 
could have played the works on the program bet- 
ter than Mayo Wadler played them. His _intona- 
tion was flawless, his harmonics sure, his bowing admirable. 
But I have repeatedly written in the columns that no young 
artist is called to do missionary work for unknown com- 
posers until he has established his own reputation. It is 
so much easier for critic and public alike to judge a per- 
former when he plays the standard. works which other 
performers have repeatedly played. Nevertheless the 
entire London press, so far as I have seen, has spoken in 
high terms of praise for Mayo Wadler, and reserved all 
the little adverse criticism there was for Nicolaiew’s un- 
Russian sonata and the brevity of the American selections. 
As soon as Mayo Wadler gets back to London from his 
forthcoming recital in Paris he intends to give another 
concert, possibly with orchestra. His reception at the first 
recital certainly warrants several more appearances in 
London. 

Excar’s Gtoomy Gus, 

The London Choral Union, which was established by the 
energetic Arthur Fagge some seventeen years ago but dis- 
banded during the war, is again a potent factor in London’s 
musical life. Many of the members are new, for a number 
of the original tenors and basses sleep among the 600,000 
British soldiers in French graves. Too rigorous a standard 
therefore should not be set in judging of the first concert 
of the fifteenth season, which was given in Queen’s Hall 
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By CECIL BURLEIGH 


Featured Successfully by: om 
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Soprano 
Other Songs by CECIL BURLEIGH: 


The Corn Song 
Daisy’s Song 
O Mountains of the North 
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Rain in Summer 
A Summer’s Night 
What Does Little Birdie Say 


Cooper Square 
NEW YORK 
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on December 1. The performance however was far better 
than I had expected. A little more light and shade is all 
that the most captious critic could demand. 

Arthur Fagge and the committee of directors are not 
in the choral business for the sake of money. There are 
other means of earning filthy lucre. If the society pays 
its way the management is satisfied. The real object of 
the organization is to encourage British choral composition 
and to introduce new works. Merely to fill the hall with 
“Elijah” and “The Messiah” would not satisfy Arthur 
Fagge. He chose Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” for the 
opening concert, which drew a fairly large audience. The 
work, unfortunately, is so gloomy and tearful that its appeal 
can never be very strong to the average healthy man. 
Elgar, of course, cannot be held responsible for the book. 
He selected it, however, and set to it what is generally 
conceded to be be his best choral music. It is with the 
music I am principally concerned and not with the book. 
Carlyle asserted that Cardinal Newman, the poet of this 
poem, had the brain of an average rabbit. I cannot say, 
as I am not intimate with rabbits. But I know that the 
words are as depressing as some of the hospital scenes in 
“Parsifal” wherein the spear stuck bass groans and howls 
for long half hours. Oh, for a burst of Homer’s sunlight 
and a ripple of Shakespeare’s laughter! Those cheerful 
things do not belong to nightmares, I am told, and I can 
believe it since I heard “Gerontius.” Carlyle also blamed 
the world for liking Dante’s “Inferno” better than his 
“Paradise.” He thought a taste for the morbid was un- 
wholesome. I was forced to the same conclusion while 
I listened to the cries of pain and sorrow and longing 
of the dying Gerontius who was scared stiff at the approach 
of the “evil hour” when he was to be removed from this 
thoroughly bad world. 

No musician can fail to recognize Elgar’s technical skill 
in counterpoint, structure, orchestration. This one work 
alone is enough to stamp him as a master of his craft. 
And not the least of his merits is his ability to illustrate 
with music the spirit of the text. But this charnel house 
business is unhealthy. Edgar Allan Poe exploited it in 
“Ligeia,” “The Masque of the Red Death,” “Ulalume.” 

After all, this is only a matter of taste, and in works of 
art. taste is the deciding factor. I do not for a moment 
agree with Berlioz when he called Handel a “ton of pork 
and beer.” Handel was not to the taste of Berlioz. It by 
no means follows that I am a Berlioz when I say that 
Elgar’s “Gerontius” is not to my taste. : 

KOCHANSKI AND RUBINSTEIN. 

Violinist Kochanski and pianist Rubinstein gave a joint 
recital in Wigmore Hall a few nights ago. Three of the 
greatest sonatas ever written were interpreted by two 
masters of their respective instruments in a manner that 
showed them both in a new light. Both are great as solo 
performers and equally as great in the art of uniting to 
do justice to works composed for two instruments. No- 
thing could have been more instructive to students and 
satisfying to the musically cultured than the performance 
by the artists of sonatas by Bach in E, Beethoven in C 
minor, Brahms in D. Who is to be the fourth great B? 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


CHORAL ORGANIZATIONS 
THE BACKBONE OF 
RHENISH MUSICAL LIFE 


(Continued from page 7) 

composer, Walter Braunfels, had a friendly reception here. 
Braunfels has become known as the composer of “Till 
Eulenspiegel,” an opera based on De Coster’s novel. He 
is an eminent technician, but seems to lack emotional depth. 
As a follower of Strauss he naturally understands the art 
of clever instrumentation without striking out new melodic 
or harmonic paths. The theme he selected for his variations 
is from the “Faust” scenes, which Berlioz sent to the 
venerable poet at Weimar, without, however, earning any 
thanks, for Goethe wished his “Faust” to be composed by his 
friend Zelter, or by Mozart, whose “Zauberflite” he loved 
above everything. 


OPERETTA OVERDONE. 


For financial reasons our otherwise so worthy Opera 
House decided to take a fling at musical comedy. 
Fall’s “Lieber Augustin” was the chosen object. In_ its 
effort to do justice to the “light” style, the company outdid 
itself and went beyond the bounds of necessity. The first 
Cologne performance of Franz Schreker’s opera, “Die 
Gezeichneten,” was more in keeping with the character of 
the house. Conductor Wetzler had given it a very careful 
preparation and it left a deep impression upon the local 
audience. HERMANN UNGER. 


Schwarz’s Drawing Capacity 

“I am glad,” said a well known American composer 
recently, “that someone has at last persuaded Joseph 
Schwarz to come to America. For several years previous 
to the war, my parents would return from Europe thrilled 
by the memory of this man’s singing. Although his repu- 
tation abroad is tremendous as an operatic artist, I have 
been told that the merest announcement of his appearance 
in recital would mean a sold-out house within twenty-four 
hours.” Antonia Sawyer is the manager who persuaded 
this great baritone to come to America for a recital tour. 


Grace Kerns to Make New York Debut 


Grace Kerns, soprano, will give her first New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, January 27. 
Miss Kerns is known as an artist of versatility and charm 
combined with thorough musicianship, and her advent 
among the ranks of metropolitan recitalists will be a wel- 
come addition to the worth while artists in this field. 


Philip Spooner in New Role 


Philip Spooner, tenor, assumes a new role in a play called 
“Three Pills in a Bottle,” 8 ag yecr by the Young People’s 
Theater, Inc., at the New York Apollo Theater in a matinee 
on Mon December 27. 
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“HIS SINGING WAS OF SUCH QUALITY 
AS TO OVERSHADOW THE CAST.” 








SIGNIFICANT NOTICES OF TWO RECENT PERFORMANCES 


H. E. KREHBIEL IN THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 


“Mr. Whitehill won more than admiration as Amfortas. Yesterday he outdid his 
finest efforts in respect of action as well as song. We can well believe that in this 
part he.has no fellow upon the stage today.” 


RICHARD ALDRICH IN THE NEW YORK TIMES: 


“Mr. Whitehill’s Amfortas is one of the noblest, most powerfully tragic imper- 
sonations of the part that have been seen here, and one of the most beautifully 
sung.” 


JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER IN THE NEW YORK WORLD: 
“The performance was excellent throughout. Whitehill was a superb Amfortas.” 


SYLVESTER RAWLING IN THE NEW YORK EVENING WORLD: 


“Mr. Whitehill’s Amfortas was an impersonation of such depth and sincerity and 
his singing was of such quality as to overshadow the cast.” 


RICHARD ALDRICH IN THE NEW YORK TIMES: 


“Mr. Whitehill’s Mephisto, like everything else he does, is the work of an artist, 
intelligent, vigorous and finished, and presented with one of the finest voices now 
to be heard on the operatic stage.” 


GILBERT GABRIEL IN THE NEW YORK SUN: 


“But the really remarkable performance of the evening was Mr. Whitehill’s. He 
is a striking figure in any role; in this one his courtliness, his subtlety match the 
rich tones of his voice and proclaim him great among the bassos.” 


JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER IN THE NEW YORK WORLD: 
“The dominating figure was Clarence Whitehill, whose Mephisto is on the high 
artistic plane of his wonderful Kurvenal. He sang magnificently.” 


H. E. KREHBIEL IN THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 


“Mr. Whitehill’s Mephisto was perhaps the most impressive feature of the per- 
formance. His excellent singing was enhanced by fine diction and eloquent facial 


play.” 
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THE VOICE 


best work he was capable of; but it was also true in many 
instances that the irregularity of volume and tone could 
be readily noted by the audience. This irregularity was 
particularly pronounced at the end of words, the sound 
would be carried a little distance and then drop short. 
To a listener more than a few feet away, the tones would 
come short’ and stuffy and the words of the singer could 
not be easily distinguished. In many instances the artist 
would sing “off the key,” and knew he was singing “off,” 
but no amount of endeavor seemed to overcome the diffi- 
culty. In order to overcome such a defect, an artist will 
practice and practice day after day and week after week, 
only to become completely discouraged finally, because 
often instead of improving his tones become worse. There 
may even be associated with this condition a slight hack- 
ing cough. This is due to the fact that the blood is 
loaded up with irritants. When the artist sings the muscles 
and mucous membranes lining the larynx and vocal chords 
become congested, so that the parts from day to day and 
week to week, each time he practices in his endeavor to 
overcome his fault, are bathed in a blood supply which is 
highly irritating and in excretions from this blood supply 
which are also highly irritating. In other words, when 
the fermentative state is present, the more he practices 
and perseveres, the worse becomes the defect. 

In many instances an artist will go through his entire 
career, and be, from time to time, in a fermentative state. 
Where such a condition is present, the voice will age more 
rapidly. This is perhaps the reason, among other things, 
why some voices give out long before others; why some 
voices age within a few years, where otherwise they 
might double the time of their singing period. 

Dr. Kahn believes that in many individuals there is 
some special “something” which when it is taken into the 
intestines, will ferment. For example, one of his patients 
is extremely susceptible to strawberries, another patient not 
only spoke with a cracked voice after eating candy or 
tomatoes, but also had a rather pronounced skin eruption 
at the. same time. In other words, what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison. Dr. Kahn went even fur- 
ther in his statements, saying that during this process of 
fermentation in the intestines, the breaking up and ab- 
sorption of the food, followed by its elimination from the 
system, the excretions from the skin in the form of per. 
spiration or the excretions from the nose and throat in 
the form of mucus and sputum, are made highly acid and 
irritating to the tissues, This is why some individuals are 
subject, for example, to poison ivy and other like diseases. 

Of course he did not mean to say that because a person 
is subject to poison ivy that he would necessarily be sub- 
ject to hay fever or to throat irritations. He merely 
pointed out that all of these diseases had a like source and 
that they were closely related. 

The subject is interesting. Every singer or vocal teacher 
who has written on the subject of “care of the voice” has 
mentioned that attention should be paid to the food and 
overeating avoided, but the advice has been given more 
for the purpose of having the singer keep in good physical 
condition, without specifying or telling “why.” Now comes 
a specialist who gives the reasons why singers should be 
careful of their diet and tells how the voice is affected by 
food. His hypothesis surely explains the weak and irreg- 
ular throat. 

In his article Dr. Kahn shows how these irritants can 
be avoided and how these patients can be cured. 


A. T. K 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


(Continued from page 6) 


the production at Covent Garden, for the first time on any 
stage, of Weber’s “Oberon” on April 12, 1826. Among the 
singers were Mme. Vestris, Miss Bel and Henry Bra- 
ham, Thirteen, weeks later Weber was dead, and Covent 
Garden again was on the verge of financial ruin. 

Sir George Smart was at one time.a conductor at Covent 
Garden, and it was at his house that Weber died. The 
names of all the small musicians who have been associated 
with Covent Garden are not worth recording. 


Tue Deatun or Enmunp Kean. 


The tragic career of the greatest of all English tragedians, 
Edmund Kean, came to an end at Covent Garden. He 
was only forty-six when he died in 1833, wrecked by 
alcohol. His tremendous impersonations of Shakespearean 
characters at Covent Garden began in 1827. A _ passage 
from Fanny Kemble’s diary describes the financial troubles 
of Covent Garden in 1832: 

That 


every day, 
utter ruin. 


1920—T HE 


Nevertheless the old theater had many years of glory 
before it. This year, 1920, has been a dismal season tor 
the Beecham Opera Company, but there is no reason why 
the successes of many seasons should not return as they 
have done before. During the past sixty years the history 
of Covent Garden has been practically the same as that 
of other opera houses in the great cities of the world. 
Every important singer, nearly all the greatest conducters, 
most of the leading composers have been associated with 
Covent Garden. 

In 1864 Arthur Sullivan, then twenty-two years of age, 
applied to the conductor, Sir Michael C osta, for the position. 
of organist at Covent Garden. Fortunately he got it. 
Probably Sullivan’s stage experience was largely gained 
at this old opera house. 

I cannot end this already long letter without quoting 
from a letter written a manager of great experience, 
Henry Harris. Writing in 1834, he says: 

The fatal step of lowering the prices was in itself enough 
to put an extinguisher on all fashion When there is an 


attraction in the theaters, they will come without regard to the 
prices, and when there is none, they will not come at any price. 


luckless concern is going to the dogs faster 
I think the end of it, “and that no distant ane, will be 


BeecHaAM QOprra CoMPANY. 


What a pity it is that the directors at Covent Garden 
for the past two seasons did not heed the advice of Henry 
Harris ! 
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MARY GARDEN DRAWS A 
CAPACITY HOUSE IN CLEVELAND 


Charlotte Williams Appears with Local Orchestra—Jan 
Kubelik to Appear—Notes 

Cleveland, Ohio, December 14, 1920—Mary Garden ap- 
peared here last night at: the Masonic Auditorium before 
a capacity house. The famous singer received a warm 
welcome. Her program, comprising those selections for 
which she has gained considerable fame, met with every- 
one’s approval, and time after time she was called back by 
almost unprecedented applause. 

Included on her program were “Slumber Song,” 
mann; “The Swing,” Reynalds Hahn; “Tarantelle,” 
and “My Ship and I,” Reynalds Hahn. 

CHarLoTTe WILLIAMS WITH CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA. 

Charlotte Demuth Williams, violinist, appeared in joint 
concert with the Cleveland Orchestra Sunday afternoon, 
December 12, at the Masonic Hall. Mrs. Williams, whose 
recent appearance in Aeolian Hall, New York, brought 
much praise, is well known in Cleveland, having resided 
for some time past at nearby Oberlin. 


Schu- 
Piatti, 


Jan Kupettk To Pray. 

Jan Kubelik, Bohemian violinist, who is now making a 
tour of this country, will appear here in the near future at 
Masonic Hall. Announcement of this was made today. 

Norte. 

The Women’s Music Teachers’ Club, in session yester- 

day at the studio of Lucy Howard, Fine Arts Building, 


3226 Euclid avenue, discussed the subject “The Untalented 
Pupil.” ome. a i 


OPERA IN SOUTH AMERICA IN 1921 


———-« 


Metropolitan and Chicago Artists Engaged—German Com- 
pany to Sing 

Montevideo, December 4, 1920—Commendatore Bonetti 
is already well under way with his plans for the season 
of opera to be given under his direction in the summer 
of 1921 at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, and the Teatro 
Solis, Montevideo. The artistic director will be Roberto 
Moranzoni, the Metropolitan Opera conductor. Among 
the artists already engaged are Claudia Muzio, the Metro- 
politan soprano, and Ninon Vallin, a French soprano who 
is at present successfully giving concerts in South Amer- 
ica. Cyrena Van Gordon of the Chicago Opera, and 
Luisa Betana will be among the mezzo-sopranos. Marti- 
nelli is to be the principal tenor and Galeffi and Armond 
Crabbe will head the baritones. It is expected that Maria 
Barrientos, who will make an extensive concert tour 
through South America during 1921, will also be put 
under contract by Bonetti for some special performances. 
Among the works new to South America that are. promised 
are “Marouf” (Rabaud), “Griselides” (Massenet), “The 
Spanish Hour” (Ravel), and “Mona Vanna” (Fevrier). 
It is proposed to revive “The Huguenots,” “The Prophet,” 
and “William Tell,” with the tenor Voltolini singing in 
all three works. It is also understood that a complete 
German company, assembled from Be rlin and Vienna, will 
give Wagner as a part of the season. “Die Meistersinger” 
will be featured, and four or five other ware of the master 
also produced. . H. Strorrner. 


Activities at the Guilmant Organ School 


The winter term of the Guilmant Organ School begins 
Tuesday, January 4, The waiting list established in October 
is still in force at this popular institution, and many have 
been obliged to wait for weeks in order to enter the school. 

The regular students’ recitals interrupted by the holiday 
vacation will be resumed in January; also classes in musical 
knowledge, diction, conducting, accompanying, the oratorios, 
etc. Among the students who have recently received ap- 
pointments as organists are: Harold Smith, Church of the 
Good Shepherd of New York City; Grace Kent, Sixteenth 
Baptist Church, New York City; Pauline E. George, Mott 
Haven Presbyterian Church, New York City; Reginald 
Merrill, Van Nest Presbyterian Church, New York City; 
William W, Boyes, Home Street Presbyterian Church, New 
York City; Hortense Marshall, Bethlehem Church, New 
York City, and Guy A. Normandin, Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. 

Albert B. Mehnert has been appointed as musical super- 
visor in the public schools of Erie, Pa., and has twenty- 
nine schools under his direction. 

Dr. William C. Carl is spending the holiday vacation at 
the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel in Atlantic City, but will 
return for the beginning of the winter term. 


Pavlowa at the Manhattan in March 


Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe are .to return to the 
Manhattan Opera House for twelve more performances, 
beginning Thursday, March 10. This will be Mlle. Pav- 
lowa’s farewell engagement in America before returning 
for a spring season in Paris and her usual summer visit 
to London. 

The last New York series of eight performances given 
by the great Russian danseuse in October was said to be 
the largest in point of attendance she had ever had for the 
same period anywhere in the world. This record has, how- 
ever, been surpassed in shorter engagements since she left 
here to tour other cities, the bigh tide being reached in 
Chicago, where the box office receipts amounted to twenty 
thousand dollars on two performances only, matinee and 
night. Pavlowa continues her way westward, her circuit 
extending to the Pacific Coast before turning back toward 
New York. 

The programs for the fortnight at the Manhattan, fol- 
lowing the season of the Chicago Opera Association there, 
will comprise a number of new ballets and divertissements 
in addition to the more popular offerings of her October 
programs. The tentative list so far established includes 
thirteen ballets: “Autumn Leaves,” the Egyptian ballet 
“Fauns,” “The Enchanted Lake” (Schubertiana), “Thais,” 
“The Fauns,” “Visions,” “Chopiniana,” “Flora’s Awaken- 
ie “Giselle,” the Mexican dances, “Snowflakes’ and “La 

eri. 
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“THE HEIFETZ OF THE CELLO” 





UTIA CASINI 





He _ disclosed Heifetzian 
pyrotechnics, Columbus 
Dispatch, Nov. 9. 


In his perfection of tech- 
nic he is to be favorably 
compared with Heifetz, the 
violinist. — Lincoln Daily 
Star, Nov. 4. 


The greatest skill in bow- 
ing, accuracy of stopping 
and a refined elegance that 
recalled the artistry of 
Jascha Heifetz, the violin- 
ist.—New Haven Journal- 
Courier, Dec. 18. 


His playing reminds us of 
the great Casals. — New 
Haven Evening Register, 
Dec. 18. 


The most accomplished cell- 








A master cellist of unusual 
talent. Pittsburgh  Dis- 
patch, Nov. 12. 


A virtuoso of undoubted 
genius.—Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, Dec. 8. 


A beauty of tone that was 
remarkable. — Indianapolis 


News, Dec. 13. 


He fairly made his cello 
speak. — Tulsa Tribune, 
Nov. 30. 


Wizard of the Strings and 
of the Bow.—Ohio State 
Journal, Nov. 9. 


He is a virtuoso of the first 
rank with a superb technic. 
—James H. Rogers, Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer, Dec. 14. 





Technical difficulties are not 





ist ever heard in Muskogee. 
— Muskogee Democrat, 


Nov. 25. 


Casini is a genius.—Ft. Worth Star Telegram, Dec. 4. 
His technic was superb.—Washington Herald, Nov. 13. 


beyond his ability.—Philip 
Hale, Boston Herald, Dec.20. 


OTHER PRESS COMMENTS: 


A word must be said for the consummate master of his 
instrument Gutia Casini IT HAS BEEN A LONG 
be 3 SINCE LOUISVILLE HAS ey TH 
A ELLIST OF SUCH VIRTUOSITY IC} 

AND SO SYMPATHETIC AN ACCOMPLISHMENT It 
is evident that Mr. Casini is destined for a brilliant future 
Louisville Herald, October 28. 





Gutia Casini proved himself to be possessed of MASTERLY 
{IRASING AN INFALLIBLE LEFT HAND TECHNIC, 
*~LENDID BOWING, EXQUISITE INTONATION AND 
TONE OF A WARM, MELLOW RICHNESS 

bune, November 1. 


I 
SI 
Chicago 


s>y 


rt 


The finest heard in Lincoln. IN HIS PERFECTION OF 
TECHNIC HE IS TO BE FAVORABLY COMPARED 
WITH HEIFETZ, THE VIOLINIST.—Lincoln Daily Star, 
November 4. 


Such manner of handling the cello has never before been 
heard in Lincoln and seldom anywhere else.—Lincoln State 
Journal, November 4. 


The audience liked Casini who is by far THE BEST CEL 
LIST HEARD HERE FOR A GOOD MANY YEARS 
His technic, touch and bowing throughout his program pro 
claimed him an artist.—Des Moines Capital, November 5. 


His coming here was an event, for it as evident last 
night that Mr. Casini is destined TO TA KE HIS PLACE 
AMONG THE FEW GREAT CELLISTS OF THIS GEN 
ERATION.-—Des Moines News, November 5 


Mr. Casini played with the ease and sureness of one pos 


sessing a COMPLETE MASTERY OF AND SYMPATHY 
WITH HIS INSTRUMENT.—Clinton Advertiser, Novem 


ber 8 


He is a MASTER OF HIS ART in the truest sense of 
the word.—Clinton Herald, November 8. 


He played with wonderful technic, a beautiful tone and 
DISCLOSED HEIFETZIAN PYROTECHNICS.—Columbus 
Dispatch, November 9. 


Magnificant playing EQUAL TO ANYTHING WE 
HAVE HEARD HERE.—Pittsburgh Dispatch, November 12 


His success was little short of an OVATION.—Kansas 


City Times, November 24. 


He has a broad, rich tone, a wealth of artistic tempera- 
ment and a marvelous technical equipment ALL DIFFI 
CULTIES ARE MASTERED WITH AN EASE THAT 
IS LITTLE SHORT OF ASTOUNDING.—-Oklahoma City 
News. 


AN ARTIST of the highest degree.—-Oklahoma City Times 


A MASTER OF HIS ART in the truest sense of the 
word.—Tulsa Daily World, November 30 


He fairly made his cello speak. The FULL RICH TONES 
OF HIS INSTRUMENT SPOKE THE UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE and made a strong appeal.—Tulsa Tribune 
November 30. 


Master of technic.—-Toledo News Bee, December 15 


He has a rich, warm tone in melodic passages; TECHN 
CAL DIFFICULTIES ARE NOT BEYOND HIS ABIL 
ITY.—Philip Hale, Boston Herald, December 20 


There are players who could not play the arrangement of 
Sarasate’s ‘‘Gypsy Songs,’ a piece requiring much technic 
as well as intonationally rhapsodic and extravagant manner 
and also play the Schumann “Slumber Song.” HE AF 
FECTED AND EXCITED HIS AUDIENCE.—Boston Post, 
December 20. 


Mr. Casini played with the greatest skill in bowing, ac 


curacy of stopping and a refined elegance that RECALLED 
THE ARTISTRY OF JASCHA HEIFETZ WITH THE 
VIOLIN New Haven Journal-Courier, December 18 

The finest cellist who has played in Indianapol 


years is Gutia Casini. HE IS THE MOST MUSICIANLY 
OF ANY CELLIST HEARD HERE SINCE CASALS 
Indianapolis Star, December 13 

Master of his instrument.-Cleveland Press, December 14 

HE IS A VIRTUOSO OF THE FIRST RANK WITH 4 
SUPERB TECHNIC, one that makes light of “ nos t 
midable difficulties. He plays with impeccable sty i with 
delightful expression WE MUST HEAR MORE OF 


CASINI.—James H. Rogers, Cleveland Plain-Dealer, Decem 
ber 14, 

His re | acppration and exquisite tone achieved a real 
success. A ETURN CONCERT BY CASINI WOULD 


UNDOU BTEDL Y, CALL FORTH A FINE PATRONAGI 
Dallas Dispatch, December 3 


HIS SPLENDID PLAYING STAMPED HIM AS ONI 
OF THE VIRTUOSO RANK.—Fort Wayne Journal-Gasett 
November 18 


He is a thorough master of one of the most difficalt in 
struments and not only has the technic BUT ALSO KNOWS 
HOW TO PUT SOUL AND FEELING INTO HIS BOW 

Birmingham News, December 7 


Casini is an artist of exceptional ability His playin w re 
minds us of the great Casals fe plays the Sarasate “G 
Songs” and his playing of this dificult solo was rema Ried os t 
WE WOULD LIKE TO HEAR HIM AS SOLOIST WITH 
THE NEW HAVEN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN THI 
ge FUTURE.—New Haven Evening Register, Decem 
ver 18. 








ENGAGED FOR SIX MONTHS’ AUSTRALIAN TOUR 
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BRUSSELS HEARS INTERESTING 
ORCHESTRAL NOVELTIES 





“Penelope,” a New Flemish Opera by Faure, Makes Little Impression—Frank Van Der Stucken Takes Ysaye’s Old Place 
as Director of the “Concerts Ysaye’—Old Work of a Belgian Composer, De Boeck, Heard for First Time 
and Is Enthusiastically Received—“‘Les Petits Concerts” 


The Brussels season has 


Brussels, November 25, 1920 
already seen many fine artistic manifestations. Our opera, 
the “Monnaie,” as famous as the Paris Opéra and Opéra 
Comique, has long been noted for the fine reception it 
vives to new foreign works. Here were created—-before 
Pari uch works as “Fervaal,” “Le Chant de la Cloche” 
ind “L’Etranger” of D'Indy; “Le Roi Arthus,” by Chaus 
and “Eros Vainqueur,” by De Bréville. “Feuersnot” 
and “Electra” of Richard Strauss’ had their first French 
productions at the Monnaie 
\ New Friemisn Opera 
lhis year, as already recorded in the Musicat Courter, 
Pénélope,” by Gabriel Fauré, is being given, in which 
Lina Gelly made her debut in the powerful role of Ilysses’ 


ago the Monnaie followed this with a 
“Thyl Uylenspiegel,” by Jan Blockx. 
whose wit and dare -devil 
Charles de Coster’s 


few days 
sion of 
Flemish hero, 
been eternalized in 


wife \ 
new, revised vet 
The legendary 


yravoure have 


book, is well known to the whole world. Uylenspiegel 
is the symbol of the Flemish character. It is obvious that 
Belgian artists should be tempted to transpose the acts 


personage to the stage 
But in truth the dramatization of such a subject hardly 
permits of good results, for De Coster’s book derives all 
its value from the complicated psychology of his hero, ex- 
plained by the epic account of his entire life. To con- 
all these elements into three acts is to rob them at 
their beauty. The same fate has 


their life and ; 
effort to dramatize “Don Quixote” or 


of this 


dense 
once ot 
overtaken 
Rabelais 
From the 
pected that 
poser so essentially 


the work is banal 


every 


view one should have ex- 
strong inspiration in a com- 
Blockx. Nevertheless 
does not approach, 
opera, “Princesse 
Belgium Mme. 
Thyl and Nele, 


musical point of 
Thyl would evoke 
Flemish as Jan 
and tiresome, and 
long way, the value of his other 
which is very popular in 
David Devries impersonated 
in honorable fashion 


by a 
d’Auberge,” 
Gelly and 

Chyl’s wife, 

Frank VAN Der STUCKEN IN YSAYE’S PLACE 

societies operate in Brussels, besides 
which have not yet been re- 
famous “Concerts populaires,” 
“Association des Concerts 


Three symphonic 
the Conservatory concerts, 
sumed, These include the 
the “Concerts Ysaye” and the 


Spirituelles.” The “Concerts Ysaye” give a Beethoven 
cycle this year. Their founder, Eugéne Ysaye, being in 
Cincinnati, Frank Van Der Stucken, another Belgian who 
conducted the Cincinnati Orchestra for years, directs the 
orchestra in his place. He has given us, thus far, perfect 
readings of the first and fifth symphonies. The Concerts 
Populaires are conducted by Frangois Ruhlmann, a Bel- 
gian leader who has made a glorious career in Paris. We 
are proud to see him back as one of us. 


A Bevcian SyMPHONY. 


The Concerts Populaires have a distinctly progressive 
tendency. They have made us acquainted this month with 
a very beautiful symphony by a Belgian composer, Auguste 
De Boeck. This work, composed twenty-four years ago, 
was played for the first time this year. Its author is well 
recompensed for his long wait, for its success was triumphal 
and—I am happy to state—well merited. Ideas fairly gush 
out of this score spontaneously, The orchestration, more- 
over, is as brilliant and powerful as one could wish. An- 
other symphony, by André Gédalge, likewise unpublished, 
seemed rather pale and tiresome, but it must be said that 
it is composed with a fine sense of proportion. Of Ravel 
we had an enchanting performance of the “Rhapsodie 
Espagnole”; Rimsky-Korsakoff was represented by the 
“Grande Paque Russe”—always beautiful. Finally, Brus- 
sels has enjoyed the delights of Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird.” 
The work was enthusiastically acclaimed and we are look- 
ing forward with hope to the “Sacre du Printemps” one 
of these days. 

“Association des Concerts Spirituelles” devotes itself 
to the furtherance of sacred music. Thus far this season 
we have heard the “Requiem” of Fauré, sweet and con- 
soling, and the little oratorio, “Rebecca,” by César Franck, 
both conducted by Joseph Jongen, our best known com- 
poser at the present time. 





“Les Petits Concerts.” 

A few words about the “little concerts” as we call cham- 
her music hereabouts. The Quatuor Zimmer, our lead- 
ing string quartet, has given three magnificent evenings 
consecrated to Beethoven. The Capet Trio of Paris, too, 
played Beethoven. The master of Bonn, therefore, has 
received most splendid homage this month, for these two 
ensembles are beyond all praise. In the “Concerts Fran- 
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series Blanche Selva co-operated, and also played 
“Quelques Danses” by Chausson and the prelude, choral 
and fugue by Franck. Besides these altogether remark- 
able concerts we must record an evening of new music at 
the Maison Chester, comprising the new Pizzetti violin 
sonata, works by Goosens and Stravinsky and the beau- 
tiful piano sonata of our own Joseph Jongen. A capti- 
vating concert, which proved, moreover, that Brussels 
keeps well abreast of the times. Paut COoLLaer. 


Christmas Celebration at Mannes School 


On Wednesday afternoon, December 22, an interesting 
and unique entertainment was given in the concert hall of the 
David Mannes Music School, 157 East Seventy-fourth street, 
New York, which, despite the inclement weather, was at- 
tended by a very large and representative audience. The 
stage was beautifully decorated, which lent a particularly 
festive charm to the celebration. Part I was devoted to 
a Puritan Christmas Party, performed by about thirty 
children (ranging from five to twelve years) from the 
lower grades. It was a pleasure to all present to see these 
little tots go through their parts with such earnestness and 
assurance. The little children delivered their respective 
speeches, songs and dances charmingly, and received hearty 
applause from the delighted audience. 

Part II consisted of music entirely, performed by a string 
orchestra of about forty, conducted by Mr. Mannes. The 
selections rendered were all in keeping with the holiday spirit 
As the opening number the orchestra played “Silent Night,” 
which was followed by “Adeste Fidelis” and ag rete from 
“The Messiah.” The closing selection was the Good Friday 
music from “Parsifal,” beautifully and effectively played 
by David Mannes, with organ mtisteinanee by Mr. Mac 
Williams. 


More Boston Praise for Estelle Liebling 


In addition to the splendidly favorable reviews of Philip 
Hale and other Boston critics following Estelle Liebling’s 
recital there, comes the supplementary notice of the Boston 
Advertiser of December 19, as follows: “A. H. Handley 
continues to present some of the most delightful artists of 
the season. There came last week the recital by Estelle 
Liebling, an American soprano, whose family has been 
prominent in the musical life of America and Europe. 
This was her first appearance in Boston, so that Bostonians 
owe it to Mr. Handley to have had the pleasure of listening 
to a singer whose voice is uncommonly beautiful, whose 
vocal skill shows artistic cultivation, and whose repertory is 
remarkably wide.’ 

Miss Liebling’s first orchestral appearance will be made 
shortly in Detroit, under the baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


Delni Pupil’s I Rare / Achievement 


Guido Delni, the teacher of bel canto, with studios in 
Aeolian Hall, London, has also a large following in York- 
shire, which he calls the “most musical county in England 
and where the best voices are found.” Mr. Delni has sev- 
eral students in his northern studios whom he thinks will 
go a long way in the musical profession. One, Alice Noxon, 
a young soprano, some days ago was billed to sing Micaela 
in “Carmen” with the Bradford Philharmonic Society. The 
Carmen of the occasion at the last minute could not sing, 
owing to a cold, and Miss Noxon studied the part on the 
same day as the concert and sang it, as well as the role of 
Micaela, that evening. She was lauded by the critics for 
her splendid performance, which was no mean achievement 


Russell, a “Busy Musician 


Robert Millard Russell, who was director of music at 
Labor Temple, New York, for six years, is now director of 
the voice department at the Lexington College of Music, 
Lexington, Ky. His first public appearance there was as 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and so 
marked was his success that after repeated recalls he was 
obliged to respond with an encore. In addition to his large 
class at the college, Mr. Russell is director of music at the 
First Methodist Church, where he has built up a splendid 
choir of nearly forty voices. On Sunday evening, Decem 
ber 19, he presented “The Messiah” at the church, the solo 
ists for the occasion se | Margaret Scott, soprano; Ida 
Young, soprano; Mrs. L. Dantzler, contralto, of Texas 
and Lexington; Mr. Cadden, tenor, and Prof. William H. 
Mikesell, bass, of New York and Lexington. 


cais” 


Althouse Triumphs .as Samson 

Paul Althouse, the American tenor, recently appeared in 
Detroit with Matzenauer in “Samson and Delilah” and won 
more than his usual meed of success. 

Said the Free Press in brief: “Althouse was in splendid 
voice and put intense fervor into his interpretation.” 

The Journal: “Mr. Althouse sang Samson in a manner to 
match the contralto, Mme. Matzenauer, sweeping up with 
her to ecstatic heights of passion in the surrender scene 
and managing to convey a very real sense of the poignancy 
of anguish in the last. 

The News, if anything, waxed even more enthusiastic : 
“From beginning to end Mr. Althouse sang the part of 
Samson with sympathy and earnestness. He was completely 
admirable. Mr. Althouse’s voice is of excellent quality and 
with many changing colors of feeling. And he was im- 
pressively success ful in projecting himself into the charac- 
ter of Samson.” 


Patton to Sing “King Olaf” 


Fred Paton, baritone, has been engaged to sing “King 
Olaf” ina performance of that oratorio to be given by the 
Philadelphia Choral Society on February 28. Incidentally, 
Mr. Patton is so greatly in demand for the spring festivals 
and oratorio performances that it is impossible for him to 
fill some of the conflicting dates. 
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HINTS TO SINGERS 


By Leon Rains 


(Copyrighted, 1920, by Leon Rains.) 








[This is the fifth article of an interesting series of discussions on various topics of importance to the singer. 
In the first four previous articles which have already appeared in the Musical Courier, Mr. Rains took up the 


question of “Health,” “Voice,” “Registers” and “Buffos.” 


Other topics to be considered will be Application, 


Practicing, Memory, Diction, Nervousness, etc.—Editor’s Note.] 


RESPIRATION 
(ARTICLE V) 

“To my mind it is just as absurd to insist on the singer 
knowing the structure of his vocal organs as it would be 
to make a painter learn the anatomy of the eye and study 
its internal conditions with the ophthalmoscope.”—Sir 
Morill Mackenzie on “Hygiene of the Vocal Cords.” 

A a palm tree as you would a circus horse, accustoming 
the palm to be transported in the heart of winter, 
taking it out of warm rooms and placing it in cold ones, 
etc., without great detriment to its development.” Just so 
can the singer use a faulty breathing method and still be- 
come a successful singer; but even the gardener will ad- 
mit that, though he manages to keep his palms alive under 
abnormal conditions, could he but give them the warm 
environment natural to them, they would thrive much 
better. The singer who is successful despite a faulty 
method, were his method not faulty, would have a greater 
success. Youth often helps us cover “a multitude of sins,” 
and as we mature, so are all our faults magnified. Faulty 
breathing eventually affects the voice, and it is much 
easier to learn something new than to correct old faults, 
especially when the singer is doing public work. 

Breathing may be separated into two classes—inhalation 
and exhalation. To inhale, stand erect as.a soldier would 
on parade, without tension in any part of the body, then 
slowly inhale, thereby raising the chest, until one has 
filled the lungs. 

During this exercise, one will find that the stomach be- 
comes slightly depressed. To exhale, increase the stom- 
ach’s depression, which forces the diaphragm upwards, 
and, forming the lips as though one were singing the 
vowel “o,” allow the air in the lungs ta escape slowly, but 
do not permit the chest to drop. Simple as this exercise 
may seem to some, I have found beginners that could not 
accomplish it. 

I then resorted to the following exercise: Standing erect 
with the arms at the side, during the inhalation raise the 
arms sideways until they are extended over the head. 
When the arms are fully extended and the lungs full, hold 
the breath for a:few seconds, then slowly exhale and while 
so doing allow the arms to drop slowly to their original 
position. Where the foregoing exercise did not bring the 
desired results, I resorted to the following, which always 
proved successful. Let the pupil lie flat on his back and 
inhale and exhale as described in the first and second 
exercise. Then inhale and exhale in a sitting position, ex 
tending the arms above the head and allowing them io 
drop while so doing, and when the pupil has gained con 
trol of the muscles that are brought into play, go through 
the same exercise with either the hands clasped behind him 
or behind the back of the chair. Breathing in a sitting 
position with the arms back of the chair will cure pupils 
of raising their shoulders when they sing. 

In exhaling, the pupil should time himself and_ try 
from day to day to lengthen exhalation. A one minute ex 
halation without singing and thirty seconds singing a 
vowel are excellent results. 


GARDENER once remarked to me, “You can train 


For ApvANCED PUupPIiLs. 

For the advanced pupil I offer the following exercise: 
Standing with the body bent forward, the face looking 
toward the floor, the chest relaxed and the arms hanging 
at the side, inhale slowly until he stands in an erect posi- 
tion with the lungs full, as described in the first exercise, 
and exhale to the bent position again. This exercise 
strengthens the entire breathing apparatus, but, of course, 
cannot be used while singing. Practice all breathing exer- 
cises without using the voice and only sing tones or vocal- 
ize with them when the exercise has been mastered. When 
singing, inhale and exhale through the nose. 

Certain songs or roles may prove especially taxing, owing 
to the composer allowing very little time for breathing. 
When singing them the singer must resort to breathing 
through the mouth, and when so doing breathe as deeply 
as possible and completely fill the lungs. Also be sure to 
open the throat, thereby relaxing the vocal cords. One 
should always breathe as deeply as possible, even when 
taking a catch breath. Breathe silently. Singers who do 
not breathe noiselessly are not relaxing, and the sound is 
caused by the air passing through the partly closed cords. 
3e sure that the windows are open when taking breathing 
exercises. 

The compositions of Bach, Handel and Beethoven fur- 
nish us with abundant proof of the fallacy of definite 
laws relative to breathing when singing. They have all 
three written phrases that cannot be sung in one breath 
and it taxes the singer’s ingenuity to the utmost studying 
where he may breathe while singing their works. Even 
the layman must realize that breathing between two syl- 
lables of a word is inartistic. Yet this has been done for 
so many years, when singing the oratorios of the three 
great masters, that we no longer consider it inartistic. The 
masters have written many measures of florid music, all 
to be sung on one word. The singer, not being able to 
sing the phrase in one breath, takes a catch breath while 
singing the word and continues singing on the vowel until 
he reaches the end of the phrase, when he finishes the 
word with its consonant. This is especially true when 
singing the works of Handel, and there have been any 
amount of his works published, on the Continent, all 
offering different places for the singer to breathe, but all 


of them suggesting that the singer break the word when 
singing. It seems to me a better plan would be to finish 
the word when the singer must breathe and, in going on 
with the musical phrase, either to begin the word again or 
add a word or two of the original text so as not to dis 
tort the text too much. 


Mannes’ Metropolitan Museum Concerts 
Resume 


The series of symphony concerts at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art under the baton of David Mannes, which 
have proven so successful during the past two seasons, 
will resume on January 8. There will be two series of 
four concerts each, the first scheduled for January 8, 15, 
22 and 29, The second series will be given on March 5, 12, 
19 and 26, David Mannes will again conduct the orches- 
tra, which will consist of about fifty men recruited from 
leading organizations of the metropolis. 


Next Philharmonic Programs 

The feature of Josef Stransky’s all-orchestra program 
for the next Philharmonic concert at Carnegie Hall on 
Friday afternoon, December 31, will be the first symphony 
of Gustav Mahler. Henry Hadley, associate conductor of 
the society, will conduct the performance of his own rhap 
sody, “Culprit Fay.” The Mendelssohn overture, “Fingal’s 
Cave,” and the overture to “Tannhauser” will complete 
the program. 

Joan’ Manen, the Spanish violinist, will play the Lalo 
“Symphonie Espagnol” for violin and orchestra with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra at the Sunday afternoon concert 


19 


at Carnegie Hall on January 2. Conductor Stransky will 
present the “New World” symphony of Dvorak, Richard 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” and the Hungarian march of 
Berlioz for the distinctly orchestral numbers 

The Philharmonic program on Saturday evening, Janu- 
ary 8, will be devoted to Beethoven, Wagner and Liszt, 
with Mme. Matzenauer as the assisting artist. 

Arrigo Serato will play the Brahms violin concerto with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in the third of the society’s 
Brooklyn series of Sunday afternoon concerts at the 
Academy of Music on January 9. 


Second “Music Week” Set for May 1-7 


Announcement has been made by the Nationa! Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music that Otto H. Kahn, of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., has accepted the honorary chairman- 
ship of the committee which will conduct New York’s 
second annual Music Week, May 1 to 7, 1921. Ata meet 
ing in the offices of the bureau, Berthold Neuer, of Wil- 
liam Knabe & Co., was chosen as chairman of the com 
mittee, and C, M. Tremaine, director of the National 
Sureau for the Advancement of Music, was elected secre 
tary. At this meeting it was unanimously voted to set 
the next Music Week for the first week in May as being 
better from a weather point of view for both outdoor and 
indoor observances than an earlier or a later date. 

In response to an invitation sent to him to act as hon 
orary chairman, Mr. Kahn wrote: 

“IT am pleased to accept the position of honorary 
committee for New York's Music Week of 1921 
suce-ss in this auspicious and public spirited movement.” 

Mr. Kahn took a keen interest in the work of the 1920 
Music Week committee, of which he was honorary chair- 
man. That he is no less interested in the work of the 
1921 committee is indicated by the fact that he has sug- 
gested several persons as members who he believes would 
add to the strength of the committee 


chairman of the 
I wish you every 


- “Victory” Given First Performance 

Edward Frampton Kurtz’s “Victory” march, written to 
commemorate the signing of the Armistice and dedicated 
to the heroes of all the Allies, was given its first perform 
ance by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on December 
12 The composer conducted the work himself, and was 
given a most cordial reception by the audience, for the 
march is skilfully orchestrated and clearly shows the hand 
of a thorough musician. Mr. Kurtz is in charge of the 
violin department at Westminster College, New Wilming 
ton, Pa., of which Per Nielsen is the director 
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Dates are now being booked for the 1921-1922 Season 


Her recent appearances with the Chicago Opera Company gave 
Miss Craft the opportunity to show her superior powers. 
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Ruffo’s Rigoletto. 


Miss Craft scored an unequivocal success singing Gilda to ‘Titta 


Quoth the Minneapolis Tribune: . . . “But if Ruffo was the Master 
Singer, Marcella Craft aided and abetted by the brilliance of her 
singing, and the pathos .... et al.” 


Quoth the Minneapolis Journal: . 
fully and managed to make of her impersonation far more than is 
within the possibilities of the mere coloratura soprano.” 


.. “Craft sang the Gilda beauti- 
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Bachelet, the French composer, known on this 
side practically for only one song, the overworked 
“Chére Nuit,” is now the head of the Conservatory 
of Music at Nancy and has been made a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 





‘ 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza has had luck with his new 
Three men— Messrs. Chamlee, 
have already been received with 
public and press alike, and now 
the first woman debutante of the year in important 
roles-—Carolina Lazzari—was_ heartily welcomed 
when she made her Metropolitan bow with an ex- 
Amneris in last Saturday evening’s “Aida.” 


artists this year. 
Gigli and Danise 
decided favor by 


cellent 


“sweel 

In January we are to have the pleasure of greet- 
ing two prominent Polish musicians who have never 
been in this country before. When Arthur Rubin- 
stein, the pianist, comes over from London, he will 
bring with him Paul Kochanski, the violinist, and 
Carl Sezymanowski, composer. Kochanski, who 
had various adventures for a while as head of the 
solshevik official music in Moscow, is a favorite 
on the concert platform in Europe. 


The fact that a new French edition of forty 
selected songs by Halfdan Kjerulf has just been 
issued shows of what enduring stuff good tunes 
are made, especially good songs. Kjerulf was a 
Norwegian who lived from 1815 to 1868 and wrote 
a lot of charming songs, which naturally are not 
modern either in content, style or treatment, but 
have that enduring simplicity which have made the 
songs of certain other composers—Stephen Foster, 
for instance—survive their own generation. “Last 
Night the Nightingale Woke Me,” the English title 
of Kjerulf’s best-known song, still makes an occa- 
sional concert program, 


* 

Adolfo Bracale, eternal impresario of the West 
Indies, Central America and west side of South 
America, is soon to open for a season at Havana. 
Titta Ruffo is to run down for five special perform- 
ances in January, between Chicago and New York, 
but the regular company that Bracale has assembled 
does not look as good on paper as those he gener- 
ally takes out. Galeffi is its best known member, 
while an Italian of fine voice but peculiar stature, 
Bernardo de Muro, is to be principal tenor. The 
leading women are two Spanish singers quite un- 
known here, and sisters—Otien and Niette—one a 
coloratura, the other a lyric. 

® 


Some of our symphony orchestras have been 
over the northern boundary of the United States to 
give concerts in Canada, but, unless memory tricks 
us, up to the present none has been across into 
Mexico, Word from Cincinnati states that the local 
symphony orchestra expects to receive an informal 
invitation from the Mexican government to visit 
~~ 
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the principal cities of Mexico for a series of con- 
certs. Mexico City itself has occasional symphony 
concerts, although there is no permanent symphonic 
orchestra; but the provincial cities scarcely ever 
have had the opportunity to hear a real orchestra. 
Such a trip would be interesting both for the Mex- 
icans and the Cincinnatians. 

Matteo Battistini, the veteran but still active 
Italian baritone, is the latest victim of the French 
Legion of Honor. He was made Chevalier. 


It was certainly with no unfriendly intent that 
an Italian paper we chanced to pick up referred to 
the favorite bass-baritone of the Metropolitan as 
“Mr. Whitebile.” 

ail 


Those who have been au courant of affairs will 
not be at all surprised atthe announcement of the 
engagement of Mme. Galli-Curci and Homer 
Samuels. It has been in the air for some time, so 
to say. Good luck! 


«@ 

The recent revival at a Berlin concert of Rez- 
nicek’s symphonic poem, “Der Sieger” (The Con- 
queror), recalls to mind the fact that the work is 
dedicated to Theodore Spiering and was first pro- 
duced by him at one of the symphony concerts 
which he directed at Berlin during the winter of 
1913. Thanks to Spiering’s splendid leadership, 
the work made a decided impression, and composer 
and conductor were repeatedly recalled by an en- 
thusiastic audience. 


Walter Mocchi, Napoleon of Italian operatic 
impresarios, has just made his hold on South Am- 
erican opera stronger by taking on the Municipal 
Theater of Rio de Janeiro for a five-year term, be- 
ginning in 1921. Mocchi, ousted by politics from 
the Teatro Colon at Buenos Aires, responded by 
taking the Coliseo in the same city. The same 
company will give a season in each city, incidentally 
visiting Montevideo as well for a short season 
there. 

@ 

Is this, which Robin Legge said recently in the 
London Daily Telegraph, also true of America? 
“We all know the type of. persuasive, well equipped 
singer who, without any real critical valuation of 
the music he or she sings, places good and bad in 
the strangest juxtaposition in a recital program; 
and we know also the type of young ‘intellectual’ 
who will have nothing in the least to do with the 
derided ‘potboiler,’ but who is himself technically 
unfit to wipe the boots, so to speak, of the average 
singer of the said potboilers. It is indeed almost 
the fact that to find the best singers in England 
today you would have to search among those who 
sing the worst songs.” 


EE 

They are having a long season of opera at the 
Teatro Massimo, Venice, this winter, It was 
scheduled to begin on November 3 and extend until 
the beginning of Lent, although performances do 
not take place every evening. Several singers 
known on this side of the water are included in the 
company. Among the women are Elizabeth Ams- 
den, soprano, and another who, from her name, 
Mary Nelson, appears to be either American or 
English. One of the tenors is Leone Zenovieff, 
who has been singing with one company or another 
in America during the war, and Joseph Royer, the 
Canadian baritone, is also included in the list of 
artists. 


- eek tee » 

“His Excellency Sly,” the play by G. Forzano, 
from which a libretto has been prepared by the 
author to which Puccini is now setting music, 
appears to be no other than our old friend, the 
eminent tinker, Christopher Sly, hero of the pro- 
logue and epilogue of “The Taming of the Shrew.” 
The termination, however, in the Forzano version, 
is tragic, for Sly, incontinently thrown out of the 
house by the gallants who have made him believe 
that he was a notable, despairing ever to attain again 
the glory that was his, commits suicide by cutting 
his wrist with a broken piece of one of the bottles 
that has debauched him, instead of merely suffering 
a sound beating at the hands of his good wife. 
Which shows that an Italian’s drunken English 
tinker is a much more romantic—and untrue—char- 
acter than Will Shakespeare's Sly. 


One thing is to be said f for Old Ironhands, leader 
of the Metropolitan claque (and occasionally of the 
Carnegie Hall claque, when somebody appearing 
there feels the need of friendly hands )—he harbors 
no spirit of meanness or revenge. Possibly he 
might, were hissing the custom in America; but as 
it is, if an artist hires him and his henchmen, well 
and good—he (or she) gets the value of his money, 
at so much per clap. If, on the other hand, the 
friendly services are not engaged, there is no attempt 
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on the part of the claque to do anything inimical 
or detrimental to the success of the artist; an entire 
ignoring of the affair is the claque’s attitude. This 
is right and proper, because the element of black- 
mail, only too often present in the business of 
claquing elsewhere, does not enter. But we still 
cannot help thinking that it would be better on the 
part of the Metropolitan authorities to invite the 
little man into the office and instruct him that it 
would be better for him not to go around and solicit 
business from the young artists of the company. 
Many of them cannot afford to do business with 
him, even if they want to—and if they do, the genial 
umbrella-mender (his daylight profession) can 
always be located by leaving one’s name at the 
Metropolitan side door. 


DRYDEN’S DISRESPECT 


What did Dryden mean by insulting operatic 
vocalists as he has done in the preface of his 
“Albion and Albanius”? It is time this matter was 
looked into. Dryden died in 1700, and even the 
best samples of law cases rarely exceed 220 years 
in awaiting the convenience of the court. Dryden 
says: 

An opera is a poetical tale or fiction, represented by 
vocal and instrumental musick, adorned with scenes, ma- 
chines, and dancing. 

Scenery we know, and dancing, but we seldom 
speak of singers as machines. Sometimes singers 
are said to sing like machines or act like machines. 
Dryden wastes no time on comparison. He calls 
them machines and has done with them. 

More than a century later, Wordsworth uses the 
same word for a human being, thereby proving the 
bad influence of Dryden. In his poem beginning: 
“She was:a phantom of delight,” he says that “now 
I see with eye serene the very pulse of the machine,” 
when speaking of “a perfect woman, nobly planned.” 

We trust, however, that this exposure of Dryden’s 
disrespectful reference to operatic singers will not 
cause those artists to give up the study of Dryden. 
Let them continue to read him as usual. 

Of course, it is possible for us to be wrong in 
our interpretation of Dryden. He could not have 
meant bicycles or motor cars in the seventeenth 
century. Perhaps he might have classified as a 


machine that wobbly and spasmodic swan with © 


which Lohengrin enters. And that wine keg 
Mephistopheles taps in “Faust” might also come in 
the same category. But we wander. Every opera 
has not a swan and a wine keg. Dryden says an 
opera has machines. He can only have meant the 
singers. 








Sine 
APPRECIATION 

It must warm the cockles of the managerial heart 
when the critic of a leading paper (the Herald) in 
a city as large as Montreal writes so appreciatively 
of his efforts and his company as was the case on 
the recent visit of the Scotti organization to the 

Canadian metropolis. Here is part of what John 
M. Gardiner headed his column with: 

The operatic presentations last week by the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company will long live in the memories of Mon- 
trealers who were fortunate enough to witness them. In- 
deed, there seems to be a distinct void in the musical world 
now; we are vainly seeking for something artistic to fill 
the gap left by the departure of Scotti and his eminent 
artists. 

For instance, “La Boheme,” sung with Orville Harrold, 
with his beautiful, sympathetic tenor; Marie Sundelius, her 
flute-like, gorgeous notes falling on one’s ear as the echo of 
some ethereal harmony; Leon Rothier and Anna Roselle. 
That one performance will always be remembered as the 
finest operatic effort ever made in this city. There was an 
atmosphere of warmth about it; it was like hearing a 
beautiful, a human, story told in song by true artists. 

Scotti and his company are sadly missed in Montreal. 
We have had no outstanding artistic event since they went 
away, and even then, it is very doubtful if we will have 
anything this season that will compare, as a whole, with 
Scotti’s Opera Company. If the desire of thousands, desire 
deep-rooted, could bring back again Scotti and Harrold, 
and Sundelius and Rothier, and all of them—Easton, Gor- 
don, Kingston, Chamlee—they would be here now. They 
have won a permanent place in our hearts; they have earned 
and are worthy of our genuine affection. But we must con- 
tent ourselves with the memory of a wonderfully beautiful 
thing and look forward to a return visit in the not remote 
uture. 


RUDOLPH GANZ BACK AGAIN 


Rudolph Ganz, the eminent pianist and composer, 
is back in America after a lengthy sojourn abroad 
during which he was professionally active and won 
the success that is his due. Mr. Ganz is not only 
one of the most interesting artists before the public 
today, but he is also a musician of wide learning 
and a more than usually keen and lucid thinker. 
His views and opinions, which he kindly expressed 
to a representative of the Musica Courigr, and 
which are set forth at length on another page of 
this issue, will, therefore, be of especia! interest to 
readers interested in the advance, progress and evo- 
lution of modern music. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


The Submerged Operatic Tenth 


American composers say that the Metropolitan 
Opera House should observe more of the open shop 
spirit for American operas. There is no union of 
European composers to keep American works off 
the market. The best and simplest thing for Amer- 
ican composers to do is to conceive and manufac- 
ture a better article than their foreign competitors 
offer, or at least an article just as good. The 
rest will take care of itself. 

An American opera composer came to see us last 
week and he had two works in his portfolio which 
he wished to have produced at the Metropolitan. 
One was based on a supernatural Indian tale, and 
the other on a fable from Grecian mythology. We 
asked him whether he believed that either of 
the scores would hold its own if placed on the 
boards during the same week with, for instance, 
“Tosca,” “L’Elisire d’Amore,” “Tristan,” “Aida,” 
and “Faust.” The Am. comp’s answer was to look 
dubious. In Milan the Scala does not put on every 
opera by an Italian simply because he is an Italian, 
and Berlin does not produce every opera written 
by every opera-writing German solely because he is 
a German. Unless the powers of such composers 
has been proved through trial in smaller theaters, 
the leading opera houses of any European country 
do not sponsor premieres except in a case where 
the genius of the composer is at once apparent to 
those who select the repertory. 

Up to the minute of going to press with this page, 
we have not made the acquaintance of even one 
American opera—and we have examined dozens of 
unproduced scores—which is the equal in melody, 
orchestral attractiveness, or dramatic interest, of 
any opera by Verdi, Wagner, Puccini, or many 
other European composers we could name. Why 
this is so we do not know and do not attempt to 
explain. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that when pro- 
hibition finally is enforced to the bitter end, and the 
blue Sunday is with us to stay, and no citizen will 
be permitted to say aloud what he thinks of the 
Government, the trusts, the police, and the weather, 
America will be further off than ever from pro- 
ducing a native opera that shall be filled with 
spontaneous melody and heart searching emotional 
appeal. 

The truth of the matter is that the overwhelming 
majority of our population does not care a whoop 
(Indian or otherwise) whether we produce operas 
by Americans or by Fiji Islanders. Travel over 
the country and you will not encounter any despair 
over the supremacy of the European opera com- 
posers. Practically no one in California, Kansas, 
Montana, Maine, Florida, or Delaware ever com- 
plained to us about the absence of American opera 
from the boards of the Metropolitan. Local pride 
everywhere seemed to vent itself on impressing on 
the visitor from New York how many millions of 
hogs or millions of tons of dairy products had 
been shipped out of the towns in question during 
the year, how many new factories had been estab- 
lished, how many new streets laid out, houses built, 
and sewerage pipes placed, how many carloads of 
fruit or bushels of wheat or mountainsides of metal 
exported, how many skyscrapers erected higher than 
any other skyscrapers ever erected before. 

Those are wonderful achievements and _ they 
should be so regarded. We have a strong suspicion 
that Europe in her heart of hearts envies us our 
material achievements and wealth much more than 
we envy her the possession of the world’s best 
operas. Of course, it is the custom of Europe to 
decry our barbarism and extoll its own culture. 
The fable of the fox whose tail was cut off and 
who tried to convince the other foxes that to be 
without a tail really was the latest recherche style, 
comes to mind very forcibly. 

At least when America achieves admitted culture, 
let us hope it will be of a kind deep and broad 
enough to prevent a repetition of the events of 1914 
and the several years following. Any sort of cul- 
ture which retains war as part of its scheme, and, 
after sacrificing millions of lives, continues to lust 
for territorial conquest and the subjection of free 
peoples, and keeps up large murderous armies and 
navies, is not such a hotly desirable thing after all. 

That Fort Worth, Texas, gentleman who, when 
asked, “Are you going to hear Caruso?” inquired 
seriously, “Who, Robinson Crusoe?” had not yet 


discovered culture, but he had discovered a great 
many holes in the ground which gushed forth oil 
when properly coaxed. And oil is important. So 
important, in fact, that some nations go to war 
about it. 

Millions for American Music 


The American opera composer is not the only 
kind of musician we grow in this country. In fact, 
he represents the tiny minority. The rank and file 
of tonalists in America consist of teachers and con- 
cert players and singers. The teachers, especially, 
are a large and impressively serious body, who are 
less concerned with their individual glories and 
triumphs than they are with the advancement of 
their profession as a whole. They wish to see it 
placed on a dignified basis, to advance to a position 
of equal importance in the public schools with other 
educational branches, to become standardized, to 
have it recognized on a proper credit basis in the 
colleges and universities, and to see it rid of pre- 
tense, charlatanry, and incompetency. 

A number of such serious American musicians 
gathered at the Musicians’ Club dinner last week 
in order to meet and to honor Dr. Eugene A. Noble, 
executive head of the Juilliard Music Foundation 
of New York. 

It was fitting to give Dr. Noble such a dinner, 
not because he was selected by the Juilliard trus- 
tees and executors to fill his present post, or because 
of anything he has done therein so far to justify 
the position he holds, but on account of the urgent 
hopes attached to the opportunities offered by the 
Juilliard fund, and on account of the chance ex- 
tended to study Dr. Noble at close range with a 
view to making up one’s mind whether he seemed 
to be the sort of man likely to carry out his trust 
faithfully and successfully. 

Dr. Noble was at various times a college presi- 
dent, a preacher, an official on important educational 
boards, and a leader in many organized cultural 
movements. He never was a professional musi- 
cian, but always had been an ardent lover of music 
of the best kind. In consequence of his previous 
record we had expecied to find in Dr. Noble a 
severe and austere pedant, a man somewhat aloof 
from the practical affairs of life, and certainly 
somewhat of a theorist and visionary. When the 
summing up of the various speakers ef the evening 
was finished and Dr. Noble had delivered his own 
address, we had these facts (based also on personal 
conversation with, and facial study of, the guest 
of the evening) fixed firmly in our mind: Dr. Noble 
has strong, rugged, lean features, of a Scotch- 
English character. His eyes are as keen as any we 
have ever seen, but their color is difficult to deter- 
mine because fiercely bushy brows conceal them 
except when they blaze forth light rays under the 
stress of strong feeling. A gleam of merriment is 
in them when their expression is not thoughtful. 
But the jaw is the great feature of Dr. Noble’s face. 
It is a tremendously prognathic jaw, with a sharp 
thrust forward that says plainly, “I have weighed 
this matter conscientiously and having come to a 
conclusion I shall stick to it until that place is frozen 
over to which Faust finally accompanied Mephisto- 
pheles.” Dr. Noble is a man of decided views who 
cannot be influenced easily, but is willing to lend 
sympathetic ear to advice and suggestion. Fanatics, 
doctrinaires, beggars, promoters, and impostors had 
better give Dr. Noble a wide berth, for while his 
head may touch the clouds intellectually, his feet are 
rooted hard on the ground. He smokes a pipe and 
Benson & Hedges cigarettes. He has played foot- 
ball, acted as referee, and functioned as the advisory 
head on the athletic board of Carlisle University. 
He tells excellent funny stories and laughs heartily 
when others tell them. He is a Bostonian by resi- 
dence, training and, doubtless, preference. Pre- 
sumably he graduated from Harvard. He speaks 
English as it should be spoken. He is an orator 
of elegance, force, pith, and humor. 

Dr. Noble believes that Mr. Juilliard did a fine 
thing in leaving millions of dollars for the benefit 
of music in America, and that it should be used for 
high artistic purposes only. He does not intend 
that the financial benefits shall go to needy indi- 
viduals with the self-appointed musical call who 
contribute nothing specific to the general advance- 
ment of the cause of music. In other words, poor 
students may expect no help from the Juilliard 
money unless their talent is of a kind whose impor- 
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tance cannot be questioned and whose furtherance 
would be a benefit to art. Applications almost with- 
out number have come to Dr. Noble from young 
students of music. Upon investigation less than 
half a dozen have been found to measure up to the 
ideal standard required in order to receive assistance 
from the Juilliard Foundation. Dr. Noble has read 
all the good advice given at various times by the 
musical journalists, and listened to all the sugges- 
tions offered by musicians of prominence and other- 
wise. He also read Walter Damrosch’s article in 
a recent Tribune, called “How I Would Spend 
$20,000,000 on Music.” Dr. Noble, in his speech, 
said that he would consider carefully every idea and 
proposition set forth. His own basic scheme is to 
go at the undertaking from the bottom rather than 
from the top. He is not interested in making music 
more accessible to those whose wealth places them 
on close visiting terms with the tonal art. He will 
endeavor to reach the child, the youth, and the 
man in the street with more good music. First of 
all, he intends to see that music t-aching in the 
public schools and colleg ate institutions is encour- 
aged, improved, and advanced. ‘That is where the 
future otf American music lies. Not every school 
or college where music is taught is to be made a 
present of money. Certain institutions are to be 
selected as particularly accessible and _ strikingly 
representative in a given district or territory and 
upon them will be concentrated most of the atten- 
tion of the Juilliard executives. All the money ex 

pended by the Foundation will be given condition- 
ally, with the proviso that it must be under the 
jurisdiction of Dr. Noble and his fellow trustees 
who are to be enabled to confirm that it will be 
spent for the purpose for which it was asked and 
given. Dr. Noble does not consider grand opera, 
as at present produced, managed, and exploited for 
private purposes, a direct educational feature close 
to the American people. He added, however, that 
the late Mr. Juilliard was a great lover of the lyric 
drama and therefore some means would be found 
to make the Foundation aid the serious movements 
in grand opera. 

We have given the foregoing detailed, even if 
sketchy, picture of Dr. Noble and some of his ideas 
because we deem it important to present to the 
musical world a man who will influence the disposal! 
of the income of a fund which he revealed to the 
Musicians’ Club to be $15,000,000 at the present 
time and perhaps as much as $18,000,000 or $20,- 
000,000 in the future. 

Variationettes 


Litigation is on between the mighty house of 
Ricordi and the great firm of Remick, representing 
in a measure the two opposite poles of music pub- 
lishing. It appears that Ricordi has put forth a 
certain opera called “Tosca” in which there is an 
aria known as “E Lucevan Le Stelle,” and _ that 
Remick has given to the world a song of a light or 
popular nature familiar under the title of “Avalon.” 
Puccini is the composer of the aria, and Al Jolson 
is the composer of the popular ballad. Ricordi 
claims that Jolson did knowingly, wilfully, ete., ap 
propriate the chief melody of the “Tosca” aria and 
make it do service as the leading motif of “Ava 
lon.” Hoity-toity, what tender susceptibilities. 
There are ten thousand popular pieces which sound 
like tunes that had known better (even if not more 
profitable) days. The very popularity of the lighter 
tune is a compliment to its ancestor of quality. The 
similarity of one popular song to another might 
hurt the sale of either one or both, but “Avalon” 
interfere with “Tosca”? Pouf, the idea is absurd. 
Such suits do not have the ethical aspect but rather 
the commercial color. 

zn re 

The moment the new year approaches, the mu- 
sicak rumor mongers begin to get busy with their 
weird tales, and no department of music is more 
subject to fiction of that sort than the symphony 
orchestras. Up to date we have heard that Stransky 
will leave the Philharmonic end of this season, the 
National Orchestra is to be abandoned permanently 
in May, Ysaye will quit Cincinnati for good next 
spring, Hertz will be succeeded in San Francisco by 
Oberhoffer of Minneapolis, Tandler of Los Angeles 
is to conduct the New York Stadium concerts, Sto- 
kowski is to go to Boston, Toscanini will return to 
the Metropolitan next October, Rudolph Ganz is to 
head a new Kansas City orchestra, Weingartner is 
to follow Gabrilowitsch at Detroit, etc. ad infinitum 
and ad nauseam. 

\ nd 

We are told by the Herald about a new musical 
genus—not genius—and a new word to express it, 
namely, “gerryflapper.” A gerryflapper, explains 


(Continued on page 23.) 
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UNLIMITED CRITICISM 


What are the limits of criticism? How much 
fault may a critic find with a musical artist and still 
keep on the safe side of the law? We have no 
desire to defend music critics. They live by criti- 
cism, and if they are any good they cannot be 
killed by criticism. 

A great French author wrote that it saddened 
him to see the limitations of human intelligence 
while there were no limits to human stupidity. 
lherefore, we maintain that criticism should have 
no bounds set to it in its attempts to overtake un- 
limited stupidity. 

We have never yet heard of a musical or any 
other artist who objected to unlimited praise. But 
a report comes from Paris that Agnes Borgo, of 
the Opera, has brought an action against a theatrical 
newspaper for publishing a_ criticism by Jean 
Poueigh. Whether this Jean Poueigh is a worthy 
successor of Aristotle, Demetrius Phalereus, Dio- 
nvsius Halicarnassus, Cicero, Horace, Quin- 
tilian, Longinus, and many other worthy modern 
critics, is for the courts to decide. If the French 
judge finds that Jean Poueigh has kept within the 
limits of the permitted “honest, loyal, just, and 
measured criticism,” he will be free to go his way 
and have his say, notwithstanding the protests of 
Agnes Borgo, 

"The a seemed to be particularly offended by 
the remark of the critic that if she offended again, 
the audience, rather than herself, ought to sing the 
air, “Pity, great God.” But probably the critic, 
lean Poueigh, was only trying to make his readers 
iaugh. Or he may be a Gallic imitation of Zoilus, 
the ancient critic of Homer, who made himself so 
obnoxious to the admirers of the great poet that 
at the stake with his books piled 


he was burnt v 
Such a fate will not overtake the 


around him, 
Frenchman, 

Agnes Borgo only asks for 100,000 francs, which 
is a small sum ai the present rate of exchange. If 
she is really the great singer she asserts she is by 
bringing the action against the critic, she might get 
100,000 francs much more easilf by making a 
short American tour and converting a few hundred 
dollars into frances. 

No doubt 100,000 frances is a large sum to a 
Parisian music critic. An unfavorable verdict will 
give him plenty to occupy his attention, even though 
the newspaper has to furnish the cash, Punishment 
only made Zoilus all the more sour and spiteful. 
When he was asked why he spoke so much ill of 
Homer he replied that it was because he was unable 
to do Homer any ill. Jean Poueigh, however, will 
still be able to do harm, even if the law forbids him 
to write it. He might go to the Opera and throw 
eggs at Agnes Borgo, though eggs at present in 
Paris are beyond the means of a mere music critic. 

We commend to Agnes Borgo the reply of 
Socrates: “Suppose an ass had kicked me; would 
you have had me bring an action against him?” 
But perhaps Agnes Borgo is one of those opera 
singers who have not read much about Socrates 
and Zoilus. There are a few of them, we hear. 
We hope she is not one of those grasping and 
commercially minded women of the world who are 
glad of an opportunity to secure 100,000 francs 
without the trouble of working for the money. 


ae 
AT A DISADVANTAGE 


Someone has remarked that the most hopeless 
competition of all is the competition of the living 
composer with the dead composer. However great 
a living composer may be, he will always during his 
lifetime be considered less great than the masters 
of the past: Beethoven, Wagner, Verdi, Debussy, 
et al, And, however necessary to his very exist- 
ence are the royalties his music might bring, they 
are rarely as great as the royalties earned by the 
works of those to"whom royalties have ceased to 
be a matter of personal import. 

It has been suggested that, even after a work 
falls into the public domain, it should still pay 
royalties either to living composers or to the govern- 
ment. It is urged, as a great injustice, that the 
works of living composers should be taxed—for the 
royalty is a tax—while upon the works of dead 
composers no such tax is imposed. A program 
can be made up of the works of long dead com- 
posers wthout the payment of a cent of royalty, 
and even the music of these works costs far less 
than new, copyrighted works. One French writer, 
Henri Collet, blames the royalty system for the 
excessive number of so-called classic works on the 
programs of the Paris orchestras; and it is doubtless 
true that the repertories of small, itinerant opera 
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companies in America have been restricted by their 
inability to get copyrighted works. 

The fact that it is an almost invariable rule, to 
which there are practically no exceptions, that the 
works of great composers are more popular many 
years after their death than they ever were during 
their lifetime, certainly suggests that a special copy- 
right law should be made to cover this case. Why 
should such works fall into the public domain at 
all? The wealth amassed by our business men does 
not fall into the public domain, but is inherited by 
their children and grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. It actually never falls into the public 
domain, but remains forever private property, pri- 
vately owned. And yet we hear of a great pro- 
ducer like Beethoven, who might have left to his 
heirs a great and ever-increasing legacy, trying to 
sell out his works so as to provide for his nephew. 
And publishers the world over, who never paid 
a single cent for the manuscripts or the right of 
reprdduction, have been enriching themselves ever 
since his works fell into the public domain. 

Verily, those who conceived such copyright laws 
had a strange idea of justice, and their conception 
of property rights must have been something like 
that of the Russian Bolshevist. 


PLAY FAIR 

Gradually the moderns are making a niche for 
themselves among our household gods; by twos and 
twos they come, introduced by this or that or the 
other artist, either for love or for bravado, or for 
patriotism, or because the artist wishes to get in 
the forefront of the movement. 

But there are few, few indeed, who have the 
attitude of being fully convinced, and their lack of 
conviction displays itself tragically in their playing. 
There are few, either on the stage or off it, who 
really love a discord. There are few who really 
love the vivid coloration, the shocking splodges of 
crashing purple and orange, with which the works 
of these moderns are replete. 

All too often the artist approaches his task with 
an apologetic mien. He appears to feel that he is 
personally responsible for the excesses of the music 
he interprets, that he must play it in such a manner 
as to cover up, hide, disguise its superlative beauty 
of ugliness. One has often the feeling that the 
artist is asking himself: “Now what in the world 
does the composer mean by that?” and harbors a 
suspicion that he means nothing, that his only 
object and intention is to be “original,” to play to 
the gallery, to get in the limelight willy-nilly. It is 
an interpretation of many elisions, of deliberate 
softening of "parts, just where one would like to 
have the real notes hammered out so as to get the 
composer’s meaning, whatever it is. 

These heroic heralds of a new art, the valiant 
pianists who have the courage and the charity to 
immolate themselves on the pyre of public criti- 
cism for the sake of letting that same public hear 
what is new, are still not heroic enough. Having 
decided to dose us with poison, they still hesitate 
to give us a full dose; having decided to let our 
blood with their snickersnees, they still only prick 
the skin. 

From which it might be imagined that ye editor 
does not like the moderns. But he does! He likes 
them mightily. He dotes upon them. He likes them 
thick and he likes them raw. And he believes, in 
common with the average member of the average 
audience, that the way to put them over thrillingly 
is to put them over unveiled by any elisions, pianis- 
simos or pedal effects that would, could or might 
attenuate their exquisite cubism or their dadaistic 
beauty. 

-—--@ 
WORTH WATCHING 


The ingenuous suggestion of Police Commissioner 
Enright that the New York gunmen were so busy 
just at this time because they were collecting the 
wherewithal to purchase presents for their dear 
little sweethearts, has reminded more than one 
contributor to the dailies of the famous Gilbertian 
lines : 

When the enterprising burglar isn’t burgling, 
When the cutthroat isn’t occupied in crime, 

He loves to hear the little brook a-gurgling 
Or listen to the merry village chime. 

Our suggestion, however, is that the Messrs. 
Shubert or Flo Ziegfeld keep an eye on the Com- 
missioner. Such talents for satirical humor as his 
should not be allowed to go to waste. He is, it 
seems, likely to be out of a job sooner or later, and 
either one of these gentlemen would find him 
decidedly useful on the staff of funny men who 
prepare jokes for their shows. 


December 30, 1920 
ART AND NATIONALITY 


Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, in Arts and Deco- 
rations (quoted in the New York Herald), says: 
“Great art may be greater than its nationality, but 
it will always be part of it.” 

And it occurs to one to wonder to what extent 
that opinion is held by those of our American 
composers who are striving to write music of the 
highest class—symphony, opera, chamber music. 
Up to a certain point American music is clearly 
American. Modern secular and religious songs of 
popular character are easy to associate with the 
ballad and hymn styles of an earlier generation, and 
ragtime is quite clearly an American product. But 
our serious music seems to offer little enough that 
is truly American. (Of course, a statement of 
this kind is always too sweeping. There are many 
exceptions. ) 

The error of many seems to be that a composition 
can be made American by the use of negro or 
Indian themes. But that is purely artificial, and 
the result is likely to be no more American than is 
Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, which has not 
a shred of Americanism in it from end to end. 

The case of ragtime and jazz is interesting and 
worthy of examination, They are American, but 
that which makes them so is not the use of supposed 
negro rhythms, but their expression of the immense 
vitality, optimism and opposition to restricting tradi- 
tions which are the foundation of our national 
spirit. 

Is it possible to suppose that our whole nation, 
young and old, would jazz and rag if the rag and 
jazz spirit were not a very integral part of our 
national art spirit? Certainly not. This thing is 
just as much a part of us as our popular fiction, 
our yellow press, our advertising, our revival meet- 
ings, and our unending hustle. 

There is nothing quaint or picturesque about all 
this, but it is us. Our popular magazines could 
never have gained their great circulations if they had 
not had their editorial finger upon the public pulse, 
if they had not given the public the wealth of 
popular fiction, mainly concerned with various 
phases of American life—our loves, our farms, our 
recreations, our business, our ambitions. 

Our refined, poetic, erotic and high-brow publi- 
cations do not get far. Too few of us are built 
along those lines. And if our composers would 
make American music—the great American sym- 
phony—they would do well to imbue themselves, 
not with the product of Europe, essential to student 
years, but with these obvious and evident manifes- 
tations of Americanism, not American popular 
music, but Americanism as a whole as you find it 
expressed in every form of our great wealth of art, 
literature and drama—and life. 

And life! For this art, this literature, this drama, 
is made out of our life and our lives. If it were 
not, it would not last a day. Nor will our music 
last a day until it is built upon the same foundation: 
“Great art may be greater than its nationality, but 
it will always be a part of it!” 


——_—_—- 
FILTHY LUCRE 


Richard Strauss’ nature does not seem to have 
been changed or softened by the war; he is still 
very, very strong indeed after the almighty dollar, 
mark, franc, or lira—in makes no difference to him 
what kind, as long as it is money. Richard has just 
been on a mug-hunting trip in South America—in 
imitation of Weingartner—where he received much 
lucre and won considerable success with a series of 
symphonic concerts in Buenos Aires. Montevideo 
thought it would like to see him, so our corre- 
spondent there reports, but when the local impresario 
approached the omnipotent R. S. he was met by a 
demand for $18,000 Uruguayan gold for two con- 
certs. Needless to say, Richard did not conduct in 
Montevideo. Far be it from us to decry proper 
pay for the artist, but as a business proposition we 
cannot see Richard Strauss at $9,000 gold per con- 
cert—especially with everything German at its 
present value. 





— —@ - 
Barten Holiday wrote the words of a song, many 
years ago, which depended for its humor on the 
weak and sandy foundation of puns for its success. 


- Herewith follows the second stanza: 


Tobacco’s a musician, 

And in a pipe delighteth; 

It descends in a close 

Through the organ of the nose, 
With a relish that inviteth. 

Fearfully funny—this! The jokes are in “pipe,” 
“close,” “organ.” Having affixed our official haw- 
haw!!! to this ravishing criticism, we compose our- 
selves with a cigar. N. B.—“Compose” is also a 
joke. 





































































































December 30, 1920 
AMERICA’S GOOD TASTE 


The wanderer in Europe finds nothing more 
amazing—and amusing—than the attitude of 
European knowledge toward American ignorance. 
Europe furnishes most of the musical artists in the 
world and the Europeans naturally assume there- 
fore that most of the musical knowledge in the 
world is also theirs. They assume quite naturally, 
and not without good reason, that if an artist or 
a composer or conductor is successful over there he 
must inevitably and invariably be successful over 
here. And, no doubt, in its broadest, biggest lines, 
this is quite true. 

But what the Europeans cannot understand is 
that America has its individual taste. They even 
deny us the right to save any such taste. They 
regard it as a reflection upon their superior knowl- 
edge. Since we evidently know nothing, how can 
we pretend to know anything? If they sanction a 
work of art or an artist, how can we have the 
effrontery to assume to question their judgment? 

Sometimes they think it is just our ignorance ; 
we are unable to understand. Sometimes they are 
frankly puzzled and are quite unable to believe that 
some adverse condition is not at work—bad manage- 
ment, insufficient advertising, rivalry, propaganda, 
unfavorable comment by the critics, or something 
of the sort. 

But those who know say that it is the amazing 
phenomenon of American taste. Generally they 
are quite unable to account for it because they do 
not know America; but one European, who had 
travelled extensively in America, furnished recently 
in conversation with the writer an explanation that 
sounded plausible. He said: “Nobody in Europe 
is able fully to appreciate America’s marvelous free- 
dom.’ We talk freely of freedom, but we do not 
know ‘what it means as America knows what it 
means. In America the child almost from the day 
he is born is taught to think for himself. His indi- 
vidual judgment is carefully trained. He is encour- 
aged to develop his personal tastes, his likes and 
dislikes, in everything—food, dress, play, work, 
study, friends, occupation, and ultimate profession. 
And, more important still, he is encouraged to 
express his opinions. He also has toys and plays, 
which the parents of the average European child 
cannot afford, which keep his hands busy and gives 
him an early knowledge of mechanical and practical 
things. He reads anything and everything and 
picks up a knowledge of a host of subjects that are 
not taught in school. And he plays the family 
phonograph or pianola, and gets to know what he 
likes or does not like by quarrelling with the other 
members of the family as to what record shall be 
played. He is no doubt often a smatterer, but it 
is a question of at least possible debate whether this 
American hit or miss, kill or cure, method is not 
better as a preparation for life than educational 
methods in vogue in Europe (except for the artistic 
career where the slow, unemotional grind of the 
conservatory cannot be surpassed). 

“A still more important point is that all of the 
above is true if the ‘he’ happens to be a ‘she.’ The 
American woman has as independent and as keen 
a judgment as the American man. And as she rules 
largely in matters of art she may not be overlooked 
in any consideration of this question. 

“Americans probably do not know technically 
the difference between good att and bad art, but 
they know what they like. And what do they like? 
Everything with a clear, well-defined individuality. 
I do not say strength, except in the sense that all 
individuality is strength. For mere brute force 
does not appeal to America, although we in Europe 
would be likely to suppose that it would. 

“One thing which puzzled me greatly was the 
Americans’ liking for such dissimilar music as that 
of Tschaikowsky and Brahms. Both of these com- 
posers seemed enormously popular, and if any one 
of their symphonies was billed on the program of 
an orchestra concert, there was sure to be a big 
audience. At the opera, ‘Boris Goudonof’ was as 

_ popular as Massenet’s ‘Manow,’ and the pleasing 
tunes of the one seemed to draw no better than the 
heavy drama of the other. 

“Most curious is the tale told by the box office 
with regard to artists of all sorts and kinds. Their 
drawing power is measured off to a single cent 
according to their ability to hold their audience. 
A. sliding scale’ might be drawn from the biggest 
salaried artist to the smallest salaried artist to include 
all of the intermediate grades, which would prove 
to be pretty nearly correct from an artistic point 
of view, if we include in art all that has to do with 
it, not omitting personality and magnetism. 

' “Eirope is often deceived by class distinction 
which it does not recognize. European audiences 
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_are clearly divided into the select few who know 


all about interpretation, technic and tradition, and 
the masses who know only what they enjoy without 
knowing why. . The taste of:this latter class is very 
much the same as it is in America, although they 
are much more under the control of patriotic and 
other prejudices than are any American audiences. 

“The former small class of expert amateurs make 
the success of many an artist who cannot hope for 
any large success in America. There are artists in 
‘ngland who have a tremendous and lasting success 
there, but would be little likely to succeed outside 
of Great Britain and the colonies. There are simi- 
larly artists in France, Germany and Italy who hold 
an immense local fame, but who fail more or iess 
completely when they venture beyond their own 
frontiers. 

“In America I found that local fame was almost 
non-existent. There are no artists there, even the 
very greatest, who can play over and over again 
to the same audience. The refusal to go to a con- 
cert with the excuse: ‘Oh! I have heard him!’ is 
possible only in America, and suggests the thought 
that the American’s artistic pleasure is largely a 
matter of thrill, and that a single set of nerves 
refuses to be thrilled twice in succession. 

“The American is easily bored. He changes his 
drinks, he changes his brand of cigars, he changes 
his style of dress, and he changes his habits with 
amazing frequency, while we in Europe cling to the 
same thing generation after generation. Such insti- 
tutions as our subsidized theaters, where we play 
the classics night after night to sold-out houses, are 
unthinkable in America, where you do not even play 
Shakespeare except on rare occasions and then with 
minor success. 

“It is much the same with our opera houses. In 
America you demand the world’s greatest singers, 
whatever their nationality, and are satisfied to have 
them sing in whatever language they please, with or 
without accent. In France they complain at the 
slightest evidence of a foreign accent and are 
financially unable to employ very frequently the 
highest priced artists. Yet French opera houses are 
filled at every performance and the people are satis- 
fied with carefully rehearsed and finely interpreted 
opera in spite of the absence of famous stars. The 
same is true all over Europe. 

“Artistic judgment is comparatively easy for us 
because we adhere to tradition. We are gradually 
letting down the bars, it is true, but we find our- 
selves all at sea when we do. You Americans, on 
the contrary, care nothing for tradition. Conse- 
quently your judgment is all the more keen. In- 
stead of letting your grandfathers judge for you, 
you judge for yourselves. Yet—and perhaps for 
that very reason—you do not take up with new 
things any quicker than we do. In Europe we 
often accept a radical work merely because it is 
opposed to tradition—or conservatives hiss it for 
the same reason. In America you approach it with 
open mind and with a critical faculty wide awake. 
And even if you do not like a work you rarely hiss 
it. You say to yourselves: ‘Let us reserve our 
opinion. Perhaps we did not understand.’ And 
you realize that the box office is the best criticism 
and that you need not go to hear the work unless 
you want to. 

“Your advertising methods are also largely mis- 
understood by Europeans, who are often deceived 
into the belief that there must be something ques- 
tionable about goods that require so much publicity, 
where the truth is that, in America, the better the 
things are the more they are advertised—and this 
applies to artists as well as to merchandise. The 
public is not deceived. They merely learn from the 
advertisements that there is something to sell and 
they test its quality out for themselves. The Euro- 
pean idea that merit will make itself felt without 
publicity does not apply in America at all. This is, 
perhaps, owing to the fact that in our small Euro- 
pean countries the art life is largely centered in a 
single city—that of France in Paris, that of England 
in London, that of Austria in Vienna, and so on. 
The same is not true of America, where there are 
so many great cities and such widespread culture. 
New York may be the focus point, but it is very 
necessary to let the West know what the East is 
doing, and I learned, to my surprise, that what is 
successful in New York is not necessarily success- 
ful elsewhere by any means. The country at large 
has its individual judgment and is not to be 
dictated to. 

“Nor is European approval by any means a 
guarantee of American success. American concert 
and opera managers are no longer very deeply im- 
pressed by foreign press notices. They depend 
much more upon the personal criticism of their 
friends or agents abroad. 
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“Another thing I have noted with deep regret: 
European concert artists imagine that as America is 
rolling in wealth, it should be possible to demand 
all sorts of high prices, with advance payments, 
steamer passage, and the like. I explain to them 
over here that that is quite possible after they have 
once made good in America, but that it is in most 
cases quite impossible until they have. Many 
European artists have made distressing failures in 
America in spite of their merit and in spite of their 
success at home. Managers know this and are 
careful. Taste differs. 

“Yet another thing is also quite certain, or so it 
seems to me: An artist who has had a really large 
popular success in Europe, not in one country but 
over the whole continent, is sure of a similar suc- 
cess in America. But this, as I have often told my 
European friends, means popular success, the suc- 
cess of big halls and large audiences. 

“Other artists may do well to go to America on 
their own initiative and try to win American ap- 
proval. Many of them do. But they will do well 
also to remember that the American public has the 
best trained judgment in the world; that they are 
accustomed to hearing the world’s greatest artists 
with whose art they are perfectly familiar by con- 
stant repetition both on the concert stage and on 
their splendid reproducing machines—phonographs 
and piano players—and that the young artist must 
give of his very best always—and that best must be 
good indeed if it is to win recognition in America.” 
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(Continued from page 21.) 
the Herald, “is a girl about the flapper age who has 
created in her own half-baked mind a goddess which 
she names Geraldine Farrar. For the gerryflappers 
the opera season began when Miss Farrar made 
her re-entry as the remarkable heroine of Leon- 
cavallo’s ‘Zaza’.” 
znRre 

Alice Nielsen, fine singer of opera and concert 
and all that, is not the only artist in her family. 
The newspapers have been telling recently about 
Dr. LeRoy R. Stoddard, the plastic surgeon, who 
is so clever at his craft that he performs knife op- 
erations without leaving any trace of a scar. Last 
week he gave an. exhibition for Dr. Julian Bour- 
guet (who came from Paris to study the Stoddard 
system) and removed the wrinkles from about the 
eyes of a woman fifty years old. Describing the 
operation, the Sun says: 

Dr. Stoddard made an incision on each upper eyelid, re- 
moved the surplus skin and closed the wound with sixteen 
sutures. A healing powder was applied and it could readily 
be seen that the wrinkles had been effectively removed. In 
forty-eight hours, Dr. Stucdard said, the little white silk 
threads will be removed and no scars will be left. Several 
injections of cocaine prevented the operation from being 
painful and there was very little loss of blood 

Plastic surgery, it was explained by Dr. Bour- 
guet, is used to remove or correct facial defects, 
like wrinkles about the eyes, mouth, or neck, to 
improve the contour of noses, to reset ears which 
stick out from the head, and to reduce unsightly 
scars to inoffensive lines. What has all this to do 
with Alice Nielsen? Well, Dr. Stoddard is her 
husband and because of his own fame never need 
fear to be known as Mr. Nielsen. 

eR 

Word from Dresden states that the premiere there 
of the new opera by Siegfried Wagner, ‘‘Sonnen- 
flamen,” which took place early in November, won 
no more success for the son of a distinguished father 
than the preceding mediocre works from his pen. 
There was applause on the opening night in honor 
of the name of Wagner, but the critics found no 
good in the work and the public was indifferent 
to the box office at succeeding performances, One 
of our saddest experiences in Europe previous to 
the war was sitting through the major part of an 
orchestral concert at which Siegfried Wagner con- 
ducted excerpts from all of the operas which he 
had written up to that time—some ten in number. 

z 

Among our holiday cards: “Commenting on the 
passing of the old year and the proximity of the 
new, Edward L. Bernays, in the first interview ever 
accorded a newspaper by him, expressed the con 
viction that all his friends would have a very happy 
new year. He also was of the opinion that the 
Christmas season would be one of exceptional mer- 
riment. ‘This is the time of the year,’ said Mr. 
Bernays in closing, ‘when men should extend holi- 
day greetings to each other.’” 

2 ® 

Nilly—“How many sharps are there in the key 
of G?” 

Willy—Vocal or instrumental ?” 

LEonarRD LIEBLING. 
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Choir 


Mount Holyoke College 


inspiration that brought the 
100 young ladies, under 
Dickenson, and with William 
Churchill Hammond as organist, to Aeolian Hall on 
December 21, just in the midst of the holiday prepara- 
tior Phe program consisted entirely of Christmas carols 
ented examples from the twelfth and succeeding 
down to the present. The Choir came with an 
reputation for its singing, and the concert served 
all that had deen said in its praise. The voices 
ittacks confident and precise, the diction 
singularly most of the being a capella—the 
pitch admirably maintained, and the tone was excellent. 
All in all the Choir showed the effects of ardous training 
and splendid discipline The spirit of the concert 
was that of an organization with a message and a purpose 
to demonstrate that the art of choral singing has not 
passed, In every respect the concert was a signal success 
\ large and appreciative audience listened delightedly and 
usly applauded the work of the singers. The pro 
gram follows Carols—‘A Babe is Born,” Von Holst 
(style of the fifteenth century); “There is no Rose” 
(style of the twelfth century); “Jesu; Thou the Virgin 
born,” Von Holst (style of the fifteenth century) ; “Angels 
We Have Heard on High” (style of the thirteenth cen 
tury); “'Tis the Time for Mirth,” Saboly; “Berceuse do 
Enfant Jesu,” Gevaert; “Bring a Torch, Jeanette, Isa- 
bella,” Saboly; “Noel d’'Alsace,” Alsatian; “Alleluia, Kyrie 
Christe,” Old French; “Adoramus te, Christe,” Orlando 
di Lasso; “Tryste Noel” (style of a century), 
Bullar; “Stille Nacht,” Old German; “Carol of the Rus 
sian Children,” From White Russia; “Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” Catalonian; “Jesu Redemptor,” Pietro Yon; 
Choir and Audience—“Adeste Fidelis.” 

In addition to these, Prof. Hammond gave great pleasure 
with his organ selections, as follows: Prelude and 
Pastorale, Frescobaldi; Pastorale, Ravel; “Song of the 
Shepherds,” Jacob; Pastorale, Harker; March of the 
Magi, Dubois Gounods 

An anonymous contralto sang delightfully, and Gounod’s 
“Meditation” with violin, harp and organ, was splendidly 
given by Prof. Hammond and two unannounced young 
ladies 
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National Opera Club Concert 


The annual ( “hristmas fete and ball of the National Opera 
Club of America, Baroness Katharine Evans Von Klenner, 
founder and president, took place in the grand ball room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, December 21, Thomas N. 
Nixon, chairman. This took the form of a performance in 
costume with scenery, by the Russian Isba Company. Clad 
in white Russian national costumes, a church music pro- 
gram was first given. The bells, big and little, the unaccom- 
panied choral singing, and the usual deep low tones of the 
second basses all were distinctive. At this point Mrs. Owen 
Kildare announced that Mme. Von Klenner would deliver a 
speech at the Part Il consisted of folk music, a 
gypsy dance in which the clown won much laughter, a song 
with whistling obligato, all of this in the familiar style 
heard as produced by this company, of which the principals 
are Serge Borowsky, Nina Sergeyev, Vera Zimele and 
Mme. Koutznetzova. A grand ball, and midnight Christ- 
mas carols, Mr. Sapio, conductor, followed. 

Mme. Von Klenner’s speech called attention to the many 
strangers present, to the fact that this is the only benefit 
affair given by the club; the financial reward is dedicated 
to giving joy to others. She referred to the application 
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blank attached to all programs, asking those present to use 
them, filling them in with new names, as a Christmas pres- 
ent. She spoke of her talk in Bridgeport, Conn., before a 
club, whereupon forty-seven members joined at once. 

“We are the only organization working for opera,” said 
she, “all our energies are educational, for that purpose, and 
not as a social club.” She mentioned the grand annual 
operatic costume ball January 27, and closed by wishing 
everybody a joyful Christmas. Mildred Holland, speaking 
from the president’s box, said that reduced rates to the 
Shakespeare plays, now being given at the Lexington Ave- 
nue Theater by Fritz Leiber, would be granted all members 
of the National Opera Club. 

In the president's box were the celebrated Russian singer, 
Lipkowska, her captain-husband, Mme. Pasquali and others 
who are distinguished in music. 


Philadelphia Orchestra: Flonzaley Quartet 


The concert of the Philadelphia Pa mise at Carnegie 
Hall, Tuesday evening, December , brought along with 
it the old question of “Why E vee Moor?” That com- 
poser’s “concerto” for string quartet and orchestra was 
played with the assistance of the Flonzaley Quartet. One 
suspects that it was the Flonzaleys who wished this bore- 
some affair onto Mr. Stokowski, and not vice versa; the 
only thing for which Mr. Stokowski can be blamed is 
allowing it to be wished onto an audience, which received 
it with the coolness it deserved. Like everything of Moor’s 
that has come to a hearing here, it is commonplace, ordi- 
nary music, in matter and treatment belonging to a genera- 
tion or two ago, well enough made technically but without 
a trace of inspiration." The slow movement was the least 
uninteresting, although it contained nothing that has not 
been said many times before and much better. The exe- 
cution was all that anyone could wish for. 

Preceding it was a very finely detailed and finished per- 
formance of Mozart's “Jupiter” symphony, and after it 
came the real musical treat of the evening, a masterly 
playing of Strauss’ “Don Juan,” done with all Mr, Sto- 
kowski’s fine, free spirit and played with real virtuosity 
by his men. The marvelous sonority of Strauss made the 
Moor work sound in retrospect even more feeble than it 
really may have been. 


Germaine Schnitzer, Pianist. 


Germaine Schnitzer, who gave a highly successful recital 
in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, December 21, pres- 
ented a program containing works of the old classic and 
romantic school, with but one exception, a sonata by Dirk 
Foch (performed for the first time). In this last men- 
tioned composition which is his first opus, Mr. Foch shows 
a strong tendency towards melodic beauties, refraining 
from the ultra modern ideas, and adhering strictly to the 
sonata form. Although the work lacks in originality, it 
proved to be interesting as played by so excellent an artist 
as Mme. Schnitzer. Her other numbers were: Chromatic 
fantasy and fugue, Bach; rondo and capriccio, op. 129, 
Beethoven; Pastorale variée, Mozart; three Chopin selec- 
tions, scherzo in B minor, ettides op. 10, No. 3, and op. 25, 
No. 11, as well as “Papillons,” Ole Olsen; and Liszt's 
“Venezia e Napoli.” Her performance from beginning to 
end revealed Mme. Schnitzer as an artist of authority. Her 
technical equipment is surprisingly good, her ideas of light 
and shade effective, and above all, her musicianship is 
superb, Recall followed recall. At the conclusion of the 
recital, Mme. Schnitzer was obliged to give three encores. 
A large and fashionable audience attended. 


DECEMBER 22 


Jacques Pintel, Pianist 


In spite of the rain and slush on Wednesday evening, 
December 22, a good sized audience attended the second 
piano recital of the season at Carnegie Hall, New York 
City. Again Mr. Pintel proved himself to be a musician of 
ability, artistically interpreting the prelude in F sharp minor 
by Bach, and numbers by Wagner, along with several of 
his own compositions in which he displayed an excellent 
tone and exceptional technic. Difficult passages were han- 
dled gracefully and Mr. Pintel showed absolute repose. 
After the playing of the “Ride of the Walkiire,” by Wag- 
ner-Brassin, an ovation followed and in appreciation an 
encore was given. The entire program was well received. 


Ella Dahl Rich and Agnes Pillsbury, Pianists 


An attractive two-piano recital was given at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, by Ella Dahl Rich and Agnes Hope Pills- 
bury under the Culbertson management. Before a good 
sized audience these two brilliant artists gave an interesting 
and carefully rehearsed program beginning with works of 
the old classic school and ending with the moderns, who will 
be classics in the next decade. Handel was represented by 
a concerto in four movements, presumably arranged from 
one of the orchestral concertos. It made good piano music 
and the various voice leads were clearly enunciated by the 
players. This was followed by the contrapuntally attractive 

“Egyptian Maiden” by Rameau, and a charmingly pic- 
turesque caprice by Scarlatti, the rendition of which was 
particularly brilliant. 

The high lights of the afternoon were two Debussy 
pieces, an “Arabesque” and “Golliwogs’ Cake Walk.” The 
latter was enthusiastically encored, and the players would 
have no doubt pleased the audience better by repeating it 
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than by playing the encore they did, which was in an alto- 
gether different style. Since the audience clearly demon- 
strated its liking for the modern and original, why not give 
them what they wanted? 

These Debussy pieces were actually improved by the 
four-hand arrangement, as ‘was also the minuet from 
“L’Arlesienne” (Bizet); but the same cannot be said for 
“If I Were a Bird” (Henselt), nor the “March of the 
Dwarfs” (Grieg), both of which were badly mutilated by 
the arranger. 

There were many encores at the end of the program and 
Mrs. Rich and Miss Pillsbury should be encouraged by the 
evident success of their efforts to give many more similar 
recitals. They would prove a real addition to the concert 
field and would be welcome anywhere. 


DECEMBER 23 


Mischa Levitzki and Sascha Jacobsen 


The first of a series of three concerts under the auspices 
of the Alumni Association of the Institute of Musical Art, 
for the purpose of raising a fund for the endowment of a 
memorial sc holarship to be known as the Margaret McGill 
scholarship, was given in Carnegie Hall on December 23, 
before a large and distinguished audience. Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, and Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, were the soloists 
who volunteered their services for the occasion. aun 
two sterling artists played as if inspired, and rendered < 
program which in every way was in keeping with the cause. 
The Brahms sonata in D minor, op. 108, for piano and 
violin, was the opening number, and Cesar Franck’s sonata 
in A major for piano and violin closed the program. Both 
of these standard compositions were produced with that 
artistic finish and musicianship which invariably charac- 
terize their performances. Mr. Jacobsen gave a group of 
violin solos in his inimitable manner, comprising “Romance,” 
Rachmaninoff; “Valse sentimentale,” Schubert-Franko;: 
“Legende,” Godowsky; “Waves at Play,” Grasse, and 
variations, Tartini-Kreisler; to these he added two insist- 
ent encores, 

Mr. Levitzki’s solo group was devoted to Chopin nocturne 
in F sharp, op. 15, No. 2; etude, op. 25, No. 9 (which had 
to be eapemnen? : etude, op. 10, No. 5; waltz A flat major, 
op. No. 3, and scherzo in C sharp minor, op. 39. He also 
was obliged to give three added numbers. The audience 
applauded the two artists sincerely. Receipts were very 
large which materially benefited the worthy cause. 


DECEMBER 25 


National Symphony Orchestra: Benno 
Moiseiwitsch Soloist 


Senno Moiseiwitsch played the C minor piano con 
certo of Rachmaninoff at Carnegie Hall and’ made the 
work reveal its full quota of poetry, musical beauty, and 
brilliancy. Moiseiwitsch is master of touch, tone, and 
musical expression, and his spiendid art roused his hearers 
to well deserved salvos of apjflause. 

The orchestra, under Artur Bodanzky, gave 
readings of Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis” overture, Gliere’s 
“The Sirens,” and Wagner's “Meistersinger” prelude. 
The Gliere composition showed the players at their best 
in regard to delicacy and finish of execution. 


effective 


Mishel Piastro, Violinist 


Each time the i vioinist, Mishel Piastro, appears 

and his third New York recital of the season took place 
at Carnegie Hall on Christmas night, December 25—he 
but strengthens and confirms the judgment made of him 
on kis first appearance, that he is one of the best violin- 
ists, taken from every standpoint, who has come to us in 
years. There does not seem to be a weak spot in his armor. 
Technic he has—that goes without saying; musical in‘elli- 
gence of the highest order is his; best of all, from the 
listener's standpoint, is‘the quality of his tone, always rich, 
full and musical. His is a dominating personality on the 
platform; one feels, so to say, that he is always in com- 
mand of the music. His program included a Grieg sonata, 
with Joseph Adler doirig his share at the piano excellently ; 
a Paganini concerto, and shorter works, among which. the 
Godowsky “Valse Macabre” and Henry Hadley’s “Prayer” 
especially stood out. This latter number had its first pub- 
lic performance and impressed as an unusually beautiful 
bit of lyric writing. Needless to say, the audience insisted 
upon numerous extra numbers. 


Miss Soller and Her Band, Radamsky, Reviere 
and Kaltenborn 


Christmas was celebrated at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, by one of the series of “Concerts for the Peo- 
ple,” which might, by the quality of the program and the 
excellence of the artists by whom it was interpreted, also 
appeal to an audience of people who are not “people.” 

According to the program on this occasion, the particu- 
lar bright star was Miss Soller and her Male Symphony 
Band, of which she proved herself an efficient and mag- 
netic conductor. Miss Soller also appeared as flutist and 
demonstrated ker brilliant technic, sonorous tone and fine 
musicianship in a series of difficult solos. She was en- 
thusiastically received by an audience that filled the hall. 

Among the other artists who appeared on this occa- 
sion, Sergei Radamsky was by no means the least interest- 
ing. Radamsky is a new tenor who made his New York 
debut recently in a recital at Aeolian Hall and was imme- 
diately recognized™as the possessor of a beautiful voice 
and keen musical understanding. He amply confirmed this 
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impression in the larger auditorium of the Madison Square 
Garden, his voice proving to have carrying power and so- 
nority. 

Berta Reviere sang ‘several songs exceedingly well. She 
made an excellent impression and was heartily received, as 
was also Franz Kaltenborn, the excellent violinist. 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


It was a most interesting program which was presented 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra at its seventh 
Sunday afternoon subscription concert at Aeolian Hall. 
Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with music 
by Mendelssohn, was read by David Bispham, assisted by 
Rachel Morton Harris, soprano; Charlotte Peegé, contralto, 
and a small chorus from the Oratorio Society of New 
York. As is well known, Mr. Bispham is a splendid actor 
and elocutionist, and as he enunciates his words clearly 
it was more than a pleasure to listen to him interpret the 
many characters in Shakespeare’s humorous play, The 
orchestra, under the baton of Walter Damrosch, was ex- 
cellent, and the audience appeared to thoroughly appreciate 
the effort of the conductor to present a program somewhat 
out of the ordinary. Charlotte Peegé, contralto, had but 
little solo work to do, but did that little well. Mrs. Harris 
and the chorus also shared in well merited applause. 


Hipolito Lazaro, Tenor 


Sunday afternoon, December 26, Hipolito Lazaro, the 
Metropolitan tenor, gave his second song recita! of the 
season to an admiring throng which contained many of his 
Spanish compatriots. Mr. Lazaro makes steady progress 
in the art of the concert hall. In singing songs, many of 
which were on his program, he has quite overcome his 
tendency to interpret them too operatically, the result be- 
ing that it is a pure pleasure to listen to his really beauti- 
ful voice and capital singing. His operatic arias were the 
“Celeste Aida” and, in contrast, “Le Reve” from “Manon,” 
sung with exquisite delicacy. He sang Spanish ballads by 
Alvarez, Penella and Serrano, names which do not mean 
much to the average listener, but were evidently known 
and approved by his Spanish audience ; and other songs by 
Scontrino, Betinnelli, Ringharar and Ronald. An unusual 
feature of the afternoon was the presentation of a Christ- 
mas gift to the singer during the program by some gen- 
tleman who came out of the audience and made a speech 
in Spanish, to which the singer responded, adding “Douna 
e mobile” for good measure, just to show how happy his 
Christmas was. He was assisted by two other artists, 
Mercedes Padrosa, Spanish pianist, and Hector Cabral, 
Peruvian violinist. 


Catholic Big Brothers Benefit 


A concert of the Big Brothers, at the New 
York Hippodrome Sunday evening, December 26, proved 
indeed a gala event. With such stars as Frances Alda, 
soprano; Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Mischa Levitzki, pianist ; 
Gutia Casini, cellist; Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, and Norman 
Trevor one can easily imagine the great treat which the 
huge audience enjoyed. Criticism of the offering of these 
artists is not necessary, for it goes without saying that each 
in turn scored an emphatic success. Frank La Forge and 
Frank Waller were accompanists. 


Catholic 


Winnipeg Male Voice Choir in Concert 


Winnipeg, Can., December 10, 1920.—The Winnipeg 
Male Voice Choir, conducted by Cyril F. Musgrove, gave 
its first concert last night at Young Chure h and reached 
another high water mark for mi gnificent singing. One of 
the most effective offerings was “Riders of the Night” 
(De Rille), in which the dramatic effects were wrought out 
in pure melody. Another fine number was “Old King Cole” 
(Cecil Forsyth), in comic vein. “Down Among the Dead 
Men” (Bantock’s arrangement) and Coleridge Taylor's 
“Oh, Who Will Worship the Great God Pan” and “Viking 
Song” were equally well done; the searching sotto voce, the 
piled up masses of fine tone and the climaxes in which the 
whole choir merged into jubilant accord with the effect of 
a vast silver trumpet, made a profound impression. Ger- 
vase Elwes, British tenor, appeared with the choir as assist- 
ing artist. Mr. Elwes showed himself possessed of a unique 
talent. Singing a dozen at least of piquant little composi 
tions, many. of them dating from medieval England, he 
lent to their interpretation such graceful artistry, such in 
timately detailed care that his audience became immensely 
enthusiastic. Every syllable was clearly heard, and the 
little pictures he painted were vividly seen, 

Leucadia Vaccari appeared in recital on November 19 
and showed herself a violinist with temperament and a de- 
veloping technic which promises for the little Italian a 
brilliant future. 

Jack Van der Straeten, the nineteen year old tenor who 
was tried out by Mme. Tetrazzini recently, appeared last 
week in recital with others. The event was arranged by his 
friends with a view to providing funds for sending him to 
Italy for training. There is no doubt about the beautiful 
quality of his voice. 


Kronold Appearing at Many Universities 


Hans Kronold recently gave a successful recital at the 
St. Elizabeth Academy, Convent Station, and will repeat 
this recital early in the Spring. At Caldwell, N. J., he 
appeared in the first concert given by the Caldwell Choral 
Club, a splendid body of singers, and the press notice 
which follows will give an idea of the ovation he received: 

To say that Mr. Kronold delighted the audience by his playing 
is to put it mildly. fhe program called for seven numbers from 
him, and he graciously gave several encores, but the audience 
clamored for more.—The Caldwell Progress. 

Mr. Kronold is busily engaged with recitals at Univer- 
sities, and his next appearance will be at the Centenary 
Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, N. J., where he plays 
for the second time this season. 

Sunday evening Mr. Kronold plays for the third time 
this year at the Canadian Club. In February he will play 
the concerto by Victor Herbert with the local symphony 
orchestra of Cloversville, N. Y., and in March he will 
play this concerto with the excellent Reading symphony 
orchestra. Mr. Kronold considers Herbert’s the best writ- 
ten, the most musical and the most beautiful cello con- 


certos. 
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LADA DELIGHTS 
INDIANA AUDIENCE 


Cordial Reception Given ieee Also Mabel Corlew and 
Pawling Trio—Cincinnati Orchestra for Next 
Spring’s Festival 

Indiana, Pa., November 27, 1920.—Lada, American con- 
cert dancer, set a new precedent at Indiana, by being respon- 
sible for a sold out house two weeks before she appeared. 
One hour after the announcement of the event, the entire 
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W.th R. Deane Shure, who promotes the artist series there. 
capacity of the concert hall was disposed of. But, best of 
all, those who were so anxious to see her, were doubly 


repaid for their effort, for surely no artist in recent years 
hsa been more enthusiastically received than Lada. She 
appeared as a first number on the regular artist course 
which is given at the Normal School:each season by R. 
Deane Shure, director of music. If any one thing is di 
rectly re sponsible for the success which is attending her 
per forme ances, it is to be found in the fact that she visualizes 
the music by having the dancing incidental to it. She did 
not, at Indiana, dance independently of the music, neither 
did she force the music to fit her dancing. At all times the 
music was paramount, accompanied by her own wonderful 
creations in dance. The costuming and scenic effects were 
charming, and the Pawling Trio which accompanies her is 
a splendid organization for such rhythmic exactness as Lada 
requires. Mable Corlew, soprano soloist, adds much to the 
uniqueness of Lada’s scheme, for she sang several numbers, 
which the dancer interpreted, very well. 
FestivAL To Be Hetp IN Marcu. 

The festival of music will be held this year in March, and 
the big feature of the event will be the appearance of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Eugene Ysaye. As usual, the festival will be given by the 
five music clubs of the city, culminating in the appearance 
of the Choral Society, accompanied by the Cincinnati Or- 
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Shure, who promotes the Indiana Festival, 
will again conduct the Choral Society. The ladies’ chorus 
will be directed by Leila Farlin Laughlin, the children’s 
chorus of two hundred by Nan P. Lumley, the male chorus 
by R. Deane Shure, the boys’ glee club by V. J. Barlow, the 
Madrigal Club by Mrs. Laughlin. Mary St. Clair King 
will be the festival accompanist, and Evangeline Loeffler 
will direct the school orchestra. The school activities of 
the festival will be superintended by Orca Reinecke, while 
the town assignments will be attended to by a committee of 
guarantors made up of Indiana's prominent business men 
Mrs. V. J. Hopkins will have charge of the guarantors’ 
committee of the school. Esch year the festival assumes 
larger proportions, and is steadily taking a place among the 
important musical events of western Pennsylvania. 
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Facts from the Dudley Buck Studios 


Dudley Buck, the eminent vocal teacher of New York, 
numbers among his pupils Margaret Clarkson, of Albany, 
Ala., an artist who has been soloist in the First M. E 
Church in Birmingham, Ala., and soloist and directress in 
the Episcopal Church, Huntsville, Ala. Miss Clarkson has 
toured the South in concert and won much praise for her 
beautiful soprane voice. She will be heard in recital in 
New York in March. Among the engagements which this 
singer has filled in the metropolis mention might be made 
of the Globe concerts and the performance of “Il Trova- 
tore” at the De Witt Clinton High School She also was 
soloist at the affair recently given by the Daughters of 
Alabama Society at the Hotel Astor. 

Mr. Buck is constantly in receipt of letters of _apprecia- 
tion from his artist-pupils who are appearing in public 
. recent tribute of this nature to the pedagogue was from 

Edgar Schofield, who was so successful on tour with 
Geraldine Farrar that he has been re-engaged for the 
spring tour. The letter in its entirety is as follows: 

November 25, 1920 
Dear Maestro: 
‘he last concert of the 


you will be pleased to hear 
did success. 


Canadian tour is over, and I am sure 
that everywhere I have met with splen 


The Canadian audiences and critics as well were most generous 
Many of the notices, as you will see, speak of my good style and 
method of singing This is surely more your compliment than 


much of my success is 
teaching of the past two 


mine, and I want to tell you again how 
due to your practical and conscientious 
and one-half years 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Epcar Scunorterp 


Ida Dawson is the name of another Dudley Buck artist 
who is gaining a name for herself. October 30 she ap 
peared at Erasmus Hall in Brooklyn and on November 9 
she sang for the Colonial Daughters of the Seventh Cen 
tury. November 13 and 30 were the dates of two more 
Brooklyn engagements, the former being at the Home for 
Brooklyn Deaconesses and the latter for the Chaminade 
Club at the Academy of Music. December 4 found the 
coloratura soprano singirg at the annual dinner of the 
Republican Club. January 25 Miss Dawson will appear for 
the Prospect Club, Brooklyn. 


Isolde Menges Scores Again in London 


Echoes of another success created in London by Isolde 
Menges, the violinist, have just reached these shores. The 
critics of the English capital seem to have been unani- 
mous in their approbation of the young artist’s interpreta 
tion of the Brahms concerto, under Sir Henry J. Wood's 
baton, at Queen’s Hall, in October. For instance, the 
London Referee of October 24 called her “one of the 
finest, if not the finest, lady violinist of the present day,” 
while in the opinion of the critic of the Observer she 
played the Brahms concerto “with the most beautiful tone 
and in very perfect style.” 

Miss Menges is expected to arrive in America about 
January 1. She has already been engaged to appear with 
the Boston and Chicago Symphony Orchestras, and will 
in addition play for many of the leading clubs throughout 
the country. 


Maria Ivoguen Coming Next Season 


Maria Ivoguen, the Hungarian soprano, prima donna 
colaratura of the Munich Opera, and a great favorite in 
Central Europe, will come to America in the 
1921-22 for a concert tour under the direction of the 
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The Pipe-Organ 


Copyrighted, 1920, by The Musical Courier Company. 


HERE can be no doubt as to the antiquity of the pipe 
organ. Is it not mentioned in the Bible in the fourth 
chapter of Genesis, when the names of the children 

of Adah are given? ‘His brother’s name was Jubal. He 
was the father of all such as handle the harp and organ.” 
The organ was also known to Job, but does not seem to 
have found favor in his sight, for in setting forth the sins 
and failings of the wicked he says: “They take the timbrel 
ind the harp, and rejoice at the sound of the organ.” So 
the “sound of the organ” was probably one more burden 
added to the sufferings of the afflicted man 

These organs of the Bible were very primitive affairs, a 
few reeds or pipes bound together, varying lengths giving 
the different tones desired, although in some of the earlier 
instruments the pipes are all of the same length. The 
growth from these crude instruments to the present day 
organ was gradual, although it is said that some of the im 
portant parts that have been discovered date from before 
the commencement of the Christian era. 

Organs were also mentioned in the Talmud, and there 
is an instrument spoken of as having stood in the 
Temple of Jerusalem; it had ten notes with ten pipes to 
each note. It was hydraulic and continued to be used up 
to the beginning of the fourteenth century 

The organ was gradually introduced into other countries 
from Greece, where it is supposed to have had its origin, 
and the Greek poet Claudian, who flourished about A. D 
400, wrote of an organist’s performance: “Let there also 
be one who by his light touch forcing out deep murmurs 
and managing the unnumbered tongues of the field of 
brazen tubes, can with nimble fingers cause a mighty sound; 
and can rouse to song the waters stirred to their depths 
by the massive lever.” The allusion to the waters seems 
to imply that the organ was a hydraulic one 

A Greek epigram attributed to the Emperor Julian the 
Apostate, who died A. D. 363, gives parti ulars of another 
kind of fourth century organ. It says: “I see a strange 
species of reeds; nor are they swayed by our winds, but a 
blast, rushing forth from a varen of bull's hide, forces its 
way from beneath under the root of the well bored reeds 
And a skillful man having nimble fingers stands feeling the 
yielding rods of pipes, and they, gently dancing, press out 
This account describes a pneumatic organ, and one 


song.” , 
sot accounts mention that the 


which had no keyboard. 
pipes were made of bronze, 
Tue Orcan wn CHurcH, 

The exact period when the organ was used for religious 
purposes is not known, but according to a Spanish hishop, 
who lived about A. D. 450, it was in common use in Spanish 
churches at that time. In the seventh century the organ 
was introduced into Rome by Pope Vitalian to aid in the 
singing, but the superiority of the organ music soon caused 
the Pope to discontinue the congregational singing. 

At the commencement of the eighth century the organ 
was known in England and the art of making it was also 
practiced there. Organ making was introduced in France 
about the middle of the same century. It was in 757 that 
Pepin, father of Charlemagne, sent to the Byzantine Em- 
peror Constantine requesting him to send an organ to 
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France, as that time the instrument was unknown both in 
France and Germany. Constantine presented him with a 
large organ, forwarded by a special deputation. It was 
placed in the church of St. Cornelius at Compiegne. It 
was a pneumatic organ, the pipes being of lead. It is said 
to have been made and played by an Italian priest who 
learned the method of doing both in Constantinople. 

The first organ was introduced into Germany by Em- 
peror Charles the Great in 811 or 812, and was made at 
Aix-la-Chapelle after the model of the one at Compiegne. 
About 822 or 826 Venice was favorably known for its organ 
makers. It was not long, however, before it was said that 
the best organs were made in France and Germany. 

By the ninth century organs had become common in 
England, with pipes of copper which were fixed in gilt 
frames. A treatise by Theophilus in the eleventh century 
on the construction of organs, which was included in a 
larger work on divers arts, is of interest as showing the 
exact state of the art of organ making at that time. The 
existence of such a treatise was unknown to all those who 
wrote on the subject until it was discovered by Robert 
Hendrie, who published a translation in 1847. A description 
of the organ erected in Winchester Cathedral in the tenth 
century shows it had to be played by an organist with two 
assistants, each managing “his own alphabet.” 

It was in the Cathedral at Magdeburg, towards the end 
of the eleventh century, that the earliest organ with a key- 
hoard, of which there is any authentic record, was erected. 
It is said to have had a compass of sixteen notes, no men- 
tion being made as to what the notes were. By the twelfth 
century the number of notes had increased and every key 
received the further addition of two or three pipes sounding 
the fifth and the octave to the unison. 

In the thirteenth century the use of the organ in divine 
service was considered profane and scandalous by the 
Greek and Latin clergy, while in the seventeenth century 
English Puritans called it a “squeaking abomination.” 


In THE FourteeNtH CENTURY. 


One of the greatest improvements made in the fourteenth 
century was the gradual introduction of the four remain- 
ing chromatic semitones. Poland appeared in connection 
with organs in 1350, one having been made in that year by 
a monk at Thorn, which had twenty-two keys. This is the 
exact number possessed by the famous Halberstadt organ, 
which was completed seven years later.. Up to the four- 
teenth century the organ was used only as a_ primitive 
accompaniment for the plain song, but the Halberstadt 
cathedral organ built by Nicholas Faber-and finished Feb- 
ruary 23, 1361, had, as said above, twenty-two keys with 
twenty bellows blown by ten men. The pipes were nearly equal 
in size to any that have been subsequently made. Large 
churches were often provided with a second (smaller) organ. 

Improvements in the fifteenth century were made in the 
springbox, keys, pedals, wind supply, etc., the invention of 
the pedals ranking among the most important. It is at- 
tributed to Bernhard, 1470 or 1471. He was organist to 
the Doge of Venice. Transdorff, of Mainz, is also men- 
tioned as the inventor. It was early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 1516-1518, that a large and handsome organ was 
erected in St. Mary’s Church, Lubeck, which had two 
manuals from D to A above the treble staff and a separate 
pedal down to C. The latter had a great principal of 
thirty-two feet, the earliest pipe of the thirty-two foot C 
compass known. This is the organ that Sebastian Bach 
walked fifty miles to visit and hear played. In 1730 Handel 
visited Lubeck as candidate for the post of organist at one 
of the other churches, but, finding one of the conditions 
was that the successful competitor must marry the daughter 
of the late organist, he excused himself and returned to 
Hamburg. 

Cost oF ORGANS. 

The earliest record of the cost of making an organ in 
England is that preserved in the precentor’s accounts at Ely 
Cathedral under date 1407. The cost of this organ was 
not quite twenty dollars, $19.42, to be exact. But in 1450 
the cost of the organ presented to St. Albans was $250, an 
enormous sum for that time. It was superiér to everything 
of the kind in England for size, tone and workmanship. No 
record is left as to where or by whom it was made, nor as 
to what its specifications were. 

Under the date of 1519 is found the earliest specification 
of an English organ that is known to exist. It was built 
by Antony Duddyngton, of London, who was to make “a 
payre of organs” for the “Parish of Alhalowe, Barkyng, 
next ye Tower of London.” It was to have three stops, 
the compass was to be double and comprise twenty-seven 
“playne” keys. The pipes were to be as fine metal as the 
“utter” parts, that is to say, of pure “Tyn,” with as few 
stops as may be convenient. 

A list of payments to John Chappington for an organ he 
built for Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1597, shows that the 
front pipes were painted. In 1605-6 a double organ was 
built by Thommas Dallam for King’s College, Cambridge, 
the case of which remains to the present day. It was a 
complete two manual organ, the earliest English specimen. 
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An ordinance passed in May, 1644, caused collegiate and 
parochial churches to be stripped of organs and ornaments. 
Some were sold to private persons’ whe preserved them, 
others were destroyed, a few escaping injury. After the 
Restoration, 1660, inducements were held out to encourage 
artists and organ builders from the continent to settle in 
England and many returned. “Father Smith’ was one; he 
was oppointed organ maker-in-ordinary to King Charles 
II and immediately built an organ for the Banqueting Room, 
Whitehall. The price of building an organ in 1665 at Wim- 
borne had reached the very respectable price of $900. 
Pedals were ‘not introduced into England until the clese of 
the eighteenth century, 400 years after Germany had them. 
Tue OrGAN IN AMERICA, 

About the history of the pipe organ in the United States, 
it might be said that there is none. At least after spending 
hours in the New York Public Library and consulting a 
dozen or more books on early music in this country, a few 
“scrappy” paragraphs covered all there seems to have been 
said about pipe organs. Nor was any of the information 
of a very satisfactory nature; there were so many “first” 
organs claimed that it could well be said that “you paid 
your money and took your choice.” However, it does ap- 
pear that the first organ to be used in any church was in the 
Swedish Lutheran Church in Philadelphia in 1702. 

Gustavus Hessedins was the first spinet maker in this 
country, so it is probable that he was the first organ builder 
in Pennsylvania. He claimed to be the first to build organs 
in America, one for the Moravian Church in Bethlehem, Pa. 

There do not appear to have been organists here, for 
when the organ was built it was necessary to import a 
“sober person to play skillfully thereon with a loud noise.” 

The claim of being the first American organ builder is 
also made for Edward Bromfield, Jr., 1745. He commenced 
to build the organ, which was to have twelve hundred pipes, 
but he died when only twenty-three years of age, so it was 
never finished. It was stored and finally was burned in a 
fire that destroyed the building where it had been placed. 
But previous to Edward Bromfield, that is in 1713, Thomas 
Brattle, who died in that year, left an organ to Brattle 
Square Church, The congregation did not think it proper 
to use it in “the public worship or God,” so gave it to King’s 
Chapel. This organ, which was made in England, is—if 
memory serves—still in use in a church in Portsmouth, 
N. H., the oldest organ in America. 

The name'of Henry Neering is mentioned as having built 
or repaired an organ in 1703. Dr. Christopher Witt, who 
died in 1708, made an organ by himself alone which was 
valued at $200. 

David Tannenberger was considered the greatest organ 
builder in America in early years; he built fourteen organs 
in Pennsylvania. 

Again comes the first organ built in America, when John 
Clemm built one for Trinity Church, New York, in 1739. 
It had three manuals and twenty-six stops. It was com- 
menced in 1739 and finished in 1741. In 1762 Philip Fey- 
ring built an organ for St. Paul’s Church in Philadelphia. 
He is spoken of as “the greatest organ builder.” 

Then comes a jump of nearly eighty years, when men- 
tiv is made that Erben, of New York (in 1838), built an 
organ for St. Mary's Roman Catholic Church in Phila- 
delphia, which cost $6,000. 

In 1842 when specifications were sent out for an organ, 
those who were asked to compete were H. Erben, Firth & 
Hall, Henry Crabb, Jardine and Appleton, the two latter of 
Boston. The plain statement is made that while ‘organ 
building progressed slowly, “there was no organ of great 
importance built after 1762 until 1853,” when Hook & 
Hastings built one of four manuals, seventy stops and 
3,096 pipes. 

There were many organs imported from England, but the 
endeavor has been only to mention those built in this 
country. 

THe WANAMAKER ORGAN. 

After the very unsatisfactory and meager information as 
to the pipe organ in the United States, that was obtainable 
in the Public Library, it was necessary to apply to members 
of the pipe organ fraternity for further particulars. Each 
and every one of those consulted at once mentioned the 
Wanamaker Organ, but after that came either a silence, 
or a hesitating suggestion of organs here or there. 

The great Wanamaker organ is in the court of the 
Wanamaker store, Philadelphia. This organ has quite a 
history. It was designed and built for the Convention Hall 
in Kansas City, by the Los Angeles Art Company, but 
previous to the time for its installation in that city it was 
exhibited in Festival Hall at the St. Louis Exposition in 
1905 and was awarded the gold medal. Then the contract 
with Kansas City was found “null and void” and the organ 
was stored in a warehouse in St, Louis. One day John 
Wanamaker sent for the organ, which was so large and of 
so many parts that thirteen freight cars were required to 
bring it to Philadelphia. There it was placed in the 
Wanamaker store and with the original organ as a founda- 
tion, was greatly enlarged and built upon under the 
supervision of the original designer and builder. The claim 
is made that this is the largest organ in the world. 

THe Larcest ORGANS. 

But now comes another claim of the “largest organ in the 
world” which is said to be in the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, New York City. This organ is “blown” by a 
forty horse power “Orgoble”’—whatever that is. 

The largest organ in any New York theater is an “Estey” 
at the Capitol Theater; this has two “Orgoble” of fifteen 
horse power each. 

There is an. organ in course of construction at the 
Wanamaker store in New York City, which is being built 
under direction of Mr. Fleming, formerly superintendent 
of the Los Angeles Pipe Organ Company, and it will have 
a forty horse power “Orgoble” to blow it.. The old Austin 
organ is being removed as it was damaged by a fire in the 
store some time ago. 

_ Thanks are due C. E. Brockington of Mason & Hamlin 
for information about these organs. 


New York Symphony Engages Ada Tyrone 


Walter Damrosch has engaged Ada Tyrone, soprano, 
for four appearances with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, to sing in Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” the dates of which are December 26, January 22, 
February 5 and February 19, at Aeolian Hall. 
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| SEE THAT— 


Announcement is made of the engagement of Galli-Curci 
and Homer Samyels. 

Maria Ivoguen is coming to America next season. 

Gladys Axman sang an aria especially written by the 
composer for the December 27 performance of “The 
Blue Bird” at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

los Friedman, the Polish pianist, begins his tour here 

n January 7, 

Thibaud arrived in New York on December 25, to begin 
a long concert tour in this country. 

Blanchard Hall in Los Angeles is no longer under the 
management of F. W. Blanchard. 

Caruso’s attack of pleurisy will prevent his singing at 
the Metropolitan for a month or so. 

Mme. Calve is planning a recital tour of America. 

Walter Anderson has booked Carl Rollins, the baritone, 
for a Pacific Coast tour. 

Lawrence Schauffler, pianist and teacher, will be in New 
York for the remainder of the winter. 

At a meeting of Indiana women last October, the In- 
diana Federation of Music Clubs was formed. 

Helen Yorke was given an tar when she appeared in 
concert in Augusta, 

Harold Hurlbut, the j Peer tenor, was a guest recently 
of the Countess of Carlisle at Genoa. 

Sasha Votichenko has been giving many tympanon recitals 
in Paris. 

A memorial concert took place in Chicago for the late 
Cleofonte Campanini on December 19. 

Estelle Liebling will make her first orchestral appear- 
ance in Detroit under Gabrilowitsch’s baton. 

Nevada Van der Veer and Reed Miller have returned from 
a thirty-two weeks’ recital tour. 

Sergei Klibansky has received offers to lecture in Cali- 
fornia. 

Two Klamroth pupils sang recently in New 
Tennessee. 

Verdi’s “Don Carlos” was sung for the first time at the 
Metropolitan last Thursday evening. 

Mme. Von Klenner secured forty-seven members for the 
National Opera Club while addressing a Bridgeport 
club. 

Livio Mannucci, the cellist from London, is in New York 
at the present time. 

The Griffes Group is giving its first concert in 
Hall today. 

Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe are to return to the Man- 
hattan Opera House next March. 

The Criterion Quartet played at the New York Police Glee 
Club concert on December 18. 

Tetrazzini has been decorated with the American Red Cross 
Medal of the District of Columbia Society. 

Marie Morissey was married to Royden James Keith on 
December 20. 

France has invited the Harvard Glee Club to give concerts 
in Paris and other French cities next summer. 

Samuel Gardner was given an ovation when he played his 
new concerto with the Boston Symphony in Provi- 
dence. 

Three hundred and twelve tenors were brought to Manager 
Wagner's attention last year as “second McCormacks.” 

The Community Service has issued a booklet entitled 
“Community Music.” 

Carl Doell is the director of the new Atlantic City Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Zurich is to have a great international music festival in 
August, 1921. 

Rudolph Ganz believes Busoni to be not only the greatest 
of technicians but also of intellectuals. 

Julia Claussen was exceedingly well received at her recital 
at Westminster College. 

One of P. A. Tirindelli’s former pupils is concertmaster of 
La Scala Orchestra. 

The Zoellner Quartet made its fifth appearance in North- 
field on December 3. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


A capacity audience listened to Edith De Lys’ concert in 
Montreal, Can. 

Annie N. Baldwin, pianist, sister of the late Lillian Nordica, 
died recently in Boston. 

P. A. Tirindelli, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
is a visitor in New York. 

Marcella Craft is mourning the death of her father. 

Louise Gartrell has opened a new vocal studio on Garfield 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

The winter term of the Guilmant Organ School begins on 
January 4 

Rafaelo Diaz sang at’ the New York Hippodrome on two 
successive Sunday evenings. 

Enrica Clay Dillon, dramatic coach, was a big factor in 
making the Washington performances of “Aida” a 
success. 

Pavlowa’s present tour of America is turning out to be her 
most successful one in this country. 

Alice Miriam made a charming Micaela at her debut with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The free symphony concerts at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art will be resumed on January 8. 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music an- 
nounces May 1 to 7 for the second “Music Week.” 

It did not take Joseph Schwarz long to take out his first 
papers for American citizenship, 

On January 25 Gervase Elwes makes his first appearance in 
New York in six years. 

Richard Hageman will be a guest-teacher at the Chicago 
Musical College for the first time next summer. 

G. N. 


Klamroth Pupil Wins Success 


Victor Golibart, tenor, pupil of Wilfried Klamroth, gave 
a recital in the Billy Sunday Tabernacle of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., December 14, Alberta Matthews, also of New York, 
playing his accompaniments. That he made a big hit is 
evident from the following press excerpt: 


Victor Golibart came; he sang; he conquered. His concert last 
night at the Tabernacle was his ‘home coming” one, after years 
of study and experience in New York, and it proved a real artistic 
triumph, From the moment he began his first number, the digni- 
fied *‘Where’er You Walk” of Handel, to the last group of negro 
spirituals, his hearers were captivated by his singing and his art. 

When he left Chattanooga, Mr. Golibart was ‘Chattanooga's 
tenor,” now he belongs to America, and has already received much 
favorable comment from eminent New York critics. 

His friends who had faith in his career, realized last night the 
refined quality and style which experience has given him. His 
voice has strengthened and intensified in volume; the tone is rich, 
easy of production, and sweet from the lowest to the highest tone. 
Especially beautiful are his pianissimo passages, which seem to float 
out and are caught by the a, listeners. But in singing there 
is more than the voice and its production. There must be mus‘cal 
intelligence which enables he singer to find the sense and spirit cf 
a song, and give it sympathetic and definite expression, Te this 
Mr. Golibart excels, and he is aided in his art, to a delightful de- 
gree, by his clean diction; every word may be clearly understood. 

The program was an arduous one, well arranged as to contrasts 
and furnished an excellent vehicle for the versatility shown in its 
re ndition. 

The “piece de resistance’ was the aria “Mimi Pinsom” by Leon 
cavallo given with splendid power and effect. “There is no death,” 
O’Harra’s great song which has been sung from ocean to ocean, 
brought an ovation and an encore. More encores came with the 
closing group, and after the program was over, the audience re- 
mained seated and insisted on having another song. 

Mr. Golibart was recalled many times and his audience was a 
most enthusiastic one. Much credit for the success and enjoyment 
of the concert must be given to Alberta Matthews, who came from 
New York to play Mr. Golibart’s accompaniments. Her work was 
admirable, the perfect unanimity of singer and pianist being evi 
dent throughout the program.—-Chattanooga Record. 


The Flute 


(From The Century.) 


“Stop! What are you doing?” 

“Playing on an old flute.” 

“That’s Heine’s flute. You mustn’t touch it.” 

“Why not, if I can make it sound?” 

“I don’t know wiy not, but you mustn’t.” 

“I don’t believe | can—much. It’s full of dust. 
listen : 


Still, 


“The rose moon whitens the lifting leaves. 
Heigh-ho! the nightingale sings! 

Through boughs and branches the moonthread weaves 
Ancient as time are these midnight things. 


“The nightingale’s notes over-bubble the night. 
Heigh-ho! yet the night is so big! 

He stands on his nest in a wafer of light, 
And the nest was once a philosopher’s wig. 


“Moon-sharp needles and dew on the grass. 
Heigh-ho! it flickers, the breeze! 

Kings, philosophers, periwigs pass. 
Nightingales hatch their eggs in the trees. 


“Wigs and pigs and kings and courts, 
Heigh-ho! rain on the flower! 

The old moon thinks her white, bright thoughts, 
And trundles away before the shower.” 


“Well, vou got it to play.” 
“Yes, a little. And it has lovely silver mountings.” 
—Amy Lowell. 


Gallo Attractions Breaking Records 


Anna Pavlowa has been breaking records. After enjoy- 
ing the largest attendance for eight performances at the 
Manhattan Opera House in October that she has ever 
recorded in America, her tour, under the direction of For- 
tune Gallo, is turning out to be the most successful of all 
her American visits. 

Of course there are capacities and capacities. North- 
ampton’s $6,800 taken at the box office for one night is not 
apparently as remarkable as Chicago's $20,000, for matinee 
and night at Medinah Temple, which is the record so far. 
Rochester reports $10,000 for two nights, and many other 
cities “turned ’em away.” Nor has the Pavlowa magnetism 
dimmed before opposition. In Cleveland, with three 
large counter attractions, Pavlowa receipts were $6,000 on 
Monday night, $4,500 on Tuesday afternoon, and $6,000 on 
Tuesday night. 

Mr. Gallo has been equally fortunate this season with 


‘his older organization, the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 


pany, which reached the highest pecuniary tide of its history 
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recently in Waco, Tex., at the Texas Cotton Palace, where 
the gross receipts for seven performances were over 


,000. 

Both the Pavlowa and San Carlo organizations are on 
their way westward toward the Pacific Coast now, the for- 
mer by the northern and the latter by the southern route. 
They will pass each other in California and return east” 
by opposite routes. 


A Rush Trip for Seidel 


Returning to New York after a successful recital in 
Cincinnati, Toscha Seidel, violinist, left a few hours later 
on a special trip to Des Moines to substitute at a concert 
for the Fortnightly Music Club. Mr. Seidel’s first ap- 
pearance in lowa was an ovation. On Sunday night, De- 
cember 5, he appeared as soloist with the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, New York, and will give his sec- 
ond New York recital at Carnegie Hall, Saturday even- 
ing, January 1, before leaving for a long Western tour 
which will take him as far as Denver. 




















WOMAN ’CELLIST SUPREME 


Of Her New York Recital on 
Dec. 14, 1920, the Papers Said: 


“Miss Mukle has a splendid old instrument, a Montagnana, 
Montagnana by any 


made in Venice in 1730 But even a 

other ’cellist would not sound so sweet as when she plays it. 
What richness, depth, and variety of tone! What violin 
agility and expressive sweep of the bow! Her exquisite 
phrasing of the Dvorak piece alone was worth double the 
price of a ticket.”-—-Henry T. Finck, New York Evening 


Post 

‘Miss Mukle gives great comfort to 
her instrument play music that is most 
refraining from the clumsy and wholly ing 
by which the virtuoso composers try to make it do what the 
virtuoso composers have made the violin do. The ‘cello 
spoke its own language in Miss Mukle’s recital, and spoke 
it beautifully, eloquently 

‘Miss Mukle’ s tone is of rare beauty and searching power; 
her playing has dignity, a penetrating musica i ual- 
its merits,”—Richard 


her listeners by wating 
suitable for it an 
udequate devices 


repose, 
is one of 


ity; an unfailing intonation 
Aldrich, New York Times 
‘Miss Mukle showed a thorough mastery of her instru 
ment She played with a mellow tone and a sympathetic 


music she was 
Tribune, 


understanding of the interpreting.” —-H. £& 


Krehbiel, New York 


“Miss Mukle’s playing is marked by a firm, broad tone, 
which she draws with perfect assurance of her ability She 
seldom watches the fingerboard as most ‘cellists do, and her 


and unstudied. The Bridge Sonata gave 
shading and intricate bowing 
Ruth Crosby Dimmick, 


is effective 
opportunity tor tone 
while it presented a pleasing theme.” 


New York Telegraph 


manner 


‘May Mukle gave an excellent account of her art Miss 
Mukle boasts a thorough technique and rare tone; besides, 
she is a musician to her finger tips.”-——-William B, Murray, 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


“Miss Mukle brought to her playing ease and authority, 
revealing the beauties of the ‘cello which are not always 
obvious.”’—-Katherine Spaeth, New York Evening Mail 


‘Miss Mukle plays with assurance, proficiency and charm 

Sylvester Rawling, New York Evening World 

‘Miss Mukle is a fine artist. Her tone, particularly its 
softest ranges, was exceptionally good Her intonation was 
admirable, and her technic was of a highly effective sort 
In addition there is a polish and a refinement to her style 
that satisfies the intelligent listener's ears."—New York 
Evening Telegram. 

“Miss Mukle brought her fineness of penetration and her 
virile bowing and adept left-hand fingers to bear in her 
performance of the ‘cello part of the work. She was, indeed, 
in spirited form throughout the afternoon—a recital of high 
aims and high accomplishments.""—-New York Evening Jour- 
nal 

“The sonata (Sonata in Two Movements for Pianoforte 
and Violoncello by Frank Bridge) is written in a conven- 
tional style and contains beauty, It was admirably played 
and warmly applauded.”"—New York Herald ; 

“She offered a ‘different’ program, which she executed 
with skill, combining such essentials as smooth and ingra 
tiating tone, adequate technique, musical taste and intelli- 
gence.”——New York World. 

“Her program was 
example It was all 
technical assurance 
from the first, 


packed with 
played with characteristic care and 
which have been Miss Mukle’s assets 
and with that bigness of tone and vigorous 


novelty and graceful 


























masculinity into which she has grown.”—New York Sun. 
Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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“MUCH OF THE NEW MUSIC 








MUSICAL COURIER 
IS WORTHLESS, BUT 


ALL THAT IS GENUINE HAS ITS VALUE—” 


So Believes Rudolph Ganz, the Distinguished Pianist, who Enumerates Many Interesting Facts About Musical Conditions 
Abroad and His Firm Belief in the Eventual Desire of the Public for the New in Music—Just Back from 


“Well, I am back in America, and glad to be here,” ex- 
claimed Rudolph Ganz a day or two after his arrival in 
New York. “I am back, and glad to be here. I do not 
feel at home—yet. You see, my piano has not yet arrived.” 
He made a wide gesture toward the vacant space prepared 
for it, “I never feel quite at home till my piano arrives. 
However, that will be this afternoon unless they disappoint 
me, and they will not, for this is America, 

“Abroad! That is a different matter. Conditions are 
dificult over there, and are not improving. Or, perhaps, 
we are just beginning to realize how bad they are, and how 
far reaching. Is it not a shame that a man like Moszkowski 
should be reduced to poverty in his old age by conditions 
for which he is in no way to blame and over which he has 
1 control? He is nearly seventy, and ill and destitute..” 

But I thought he was wealthy?” 

“Not but well off. But his fortune has been 
swept away by the war and his compositions bring him 
nothing They were sold, by the traditional European 
method, for so much cash, small sums generally, and per- 
performing rights. But those are hard to 


wealthy, 


haps limited 

















me. 
Photo by Mishkin, N. Y. 
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RECENT CRITICISMS 


Local music lovers delighted with artist’s 
program at Strand last night 


In the writer's humble judgment, last night was a 
triumphant one in Morgantown's concert history, when a 
large and representative audience greeted the two well known 
artists, Eleanor Brock, soprano, and Margaret Horne, violin- 
ist, in joint concert at the Strand Theater ; 

Miss Brock was greeted with long and _ enthusiastic 
applause. Her voice is broader, richer in color, and managed 














with greater skill than when last here, This should be the 
case, but it isn't always realized that one’s advancing ex 
perience predicates, as it does, in Miss Brock’s case, 
advancing and ripening artistry. She sang last night with 


a beautiful smoothness and evenness of tone, and there was 
not a suggestion of roughness or flaw in the entire register. 
In the more difficult passages, her voice had the brightness 
and purity of a diamond, being used with skill that is 
amazing to those who have always known her 

In addition to a voice of unique and appealing beauty, 
Miss Brock brings with it the youthfulness in her presence 


that makes the maturity and perfection of her art all the 
more astonishing 
Her numbers were varied in character, each selection 


seeming to reveal another quality in her voice, and she was 
forced to respond time and again to encore after encore 


until she concluded the marvelous program with “‘The Last 
Rose of Summer.” Signor Martucci, who was here last 
year with Miss Brock, accompanied her last night, showing 


the same artistic interpretations which seemed to anticipate 
each tone of the singer.—-Morgantown New Dominion, De- 
cember 14, 1920 
Miss Brock’s voice, for instance, has acquired a deeper 
, richness since her first proteenenns appearance here a year 
ago, and there is more of power and of unerring instinct in 
her expression Nor has mastery of the technical detail 
been achieved at any sacrifice of ease and spontaneity. Of 
Miss rock's numbers “Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark,” by 
Bishop, which seems to have been written for her, “Ombra 
leggicra’’ from “Dinorah"” by Meyerbeer, and the Pastoral 
by Saenger, probably afforded the keenest pleasure and left 
the deepest impression.-Morgantown Post, December 14, 
1920. 
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Abroad and Is Glad to Be Here—Is Constantly Working on His Own New Compositions 
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enforce and hard to collect—impossible in America; and 
while some of the publishers are still making large profits, 
this internationally famous composer is actually dependent 
upon a private income that has dwindled to insignificant 
proportions. 

“And Moszkowski is not the only one. There are no 
doubt many of whom we do not hear, men less famous, but 
personally no less deserying. The European method of 
publication, and the existing contracts between composer 
and publisher, is far from satisfactory. That is one of the 
reasons why | am issuing my own compositions and ar- 
rangements in America with the Composers’ Music Cor- 
poration, 

Tue Evrorean Tax. 

“The European system of coilecting a tax for perfor- 
mance is certainly open to serious objection. A soloist, or 
an orchestra, does the composer, or at least the publisher, a 
real favor by performing his work. He introduces it to the 
public and stimulates its sale. Why should he be required 
to pay for doing that? Of course, if the work is a recog- 
nized success and from the pen of a well known composer, 
it is fair enough, but it is quite different when the artist is 
introducing new works. 

“At my Paris recital recently I played some compositions 
by my friend, the Swiss composer, E. R. Blanchet. He is 
a member of the French Composers’ Society, which col- 
lected on his behalf six per cent. of my gross receipts. | 
would not have minded that so much if I believed that 
Blanchet received the whole of that sum. But I suspect 
that he received very little of it. The society by which it 
was collected has a large force of clerks and employees, 
who have to be paid, and probably a goodly proportion of 
the six per cent. goes to them instead of to the composer. 

“ I resigned from the German Composers’ Society at the 
beginning of the war. I did not feel that 1 wanted to take 
any money from them. My sentiments are well known 
and | make no secret of them, and it will be some time 
before | can go back to certain countries of Europe where 
| was always warmly welcomed before the war. I was 
born in German Switzerland, it is true, but even the 
French recognize that I am Gallic-Swiss. 

“One of the very worst and most deplorable features. of 
this dreadful war is the mass of bitter prejudices and ani- 
mosities it has aroused, and which, instead of dying down, 
are becoming more bitter every minute. That it should be 
carried into music is incredible, and, in fact, in spite of 
the press and the propagandists and the politicians, the 
public in general is free from it. 

Even in war times Chevillard recognized that the orches 
tra could not draw large audiences unless they played Ger- 
man music. They played French, Italian, Spanish, all sorts 
of things, and‘they played to half filled houses. Modern 
French music, splendid as it is, is too refined to move the 
mob. The first program of the Pasdeloup Orchestra was 
a Wagner program, and out of seven numbers, five had to 
be repeated. 

“As to the moderns, I was the first to play them in 
America. I introduced modern French works here as much 
as fifteen years ago. It was in 1906, I think, that I played 
Ravel’s ‘Jeu d’Eau’ here. My interest was aroused in it 
by an article in an English paper which emphasized its 
ugliness. I got a copy and at first I was inclined to agree. 
It is a very different thing to learn a piece of this sort with- 
out ever having heard it than it is to hear it played by an 
artist who has made a careful study of it. Then, indeed, 
it sounds smooth enough; but when one begins the study 
of it, its meaning is only slow in making itself felt. One 
looks for the melodic line, not realizing that a mer« har- 
monic change is itself a melodic line. 

This was especially true fifteen years ago when we were 
far from being as familiar with the idiom as we are now. I 
remember playing this Ravel work to Paderewski. He 
expressed his wonder that I could memorize it, and wanted 
to know if I did it by the ordinary method.” 

“What did he mean by the ordinary method?” asked the 
interviewer, 

THe Orpinary METHOD oF MEMORIZING. 

“The ordinary method of memorizing? Well, what you 
might call the ‘spelling’ method. We learn to know the 
contents of each bar, of each beat in each bar. And I must 
say that I find these modern things easier to learn in this 
way than the polyphonic works of Bach. Some good na- 
tured doubt as to this was expressed once by some of my 
friends who thought, as Paderewski did, that it would be 
impossible to memorize these modern works in this way; 
and just for fun we got out a copy of one of them and 
they examined me on it: ‘What does the ieft hand have on 
the second beat of bar three?’ I told them. ‘And what 
does the right hand play on the third beat of bar nine?’ 
And so forth! 

“That is the only professional way to memorize. We 
have to know a piece so well that we could take a piece of 
music paper and write it down from end to end without an 
error, Of course there are moderns and moderns. Some 
are more difficult than others. Also, some of them are 
naturally modern, others adopt this idiom as an affectation, 
a sort of forced originality. It seems to me that the most 
genuinely and naturally modern of them all is Bela Bartok, 
whose works I introduced here more than ten years ago. 
Nearly all of the then moderns, especially those of very radi- 
cal tendencies, arrived at that idiom by gradual degrees. Bar- 
tok began there. His very first works were thus conceived. 
He was the first to write in two distinct keys at the same 
time: four sharps in one hand and four flats in the other. 
And that was not an affectation but an integral part of the 
man’s inspiration, and the two keys are woven into the har- 
mony with striking effect. When I first played Bartok’s 
“Bear Dance” here the people shrieked. Taste is gradually 


changing, however, and the musical public is growing to 
like the moderns, 


“Pustic Growinc To Like THE Moperns.” 


“Not that there is any real interest or curiosity about any 
particular school of modern composition. 


I would not say 
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RUDOLPH GANZ, 


Composer-pianist. 


that. But there are always a certain number of people in 
every audience who are avid of new sensations. What | 
personally think of our duty towards modern music was set 
forth in the article which I wrvte for the University Course 
of Music Study, of which | am one of the editors. There 
is no more complete course of music study. It extends from 
the first steps to complete virtuosity, and the article I refer 
to was prepared as an introduction to the virtuoso division. 
The Musicat Courter did me the honor to reprint it not 
long ago. 

“You will know from the principles set forth in that ar 
ticle, as well as from the fact that I have been introducing 
new music all these years, that I have faith in musical evo 
lution. Much that is new is worthless, of course. But all 
that is genuine has its value. 

Cats Busont THE GREATEST TECHNICIAN OF ALL. 

“Among the moderns Busoni is the greatest technician of 
all. Yet he, least of all, wishes to know or hear anything 
of technic. I recall how he protested when I mentioned 
the innovation he created by the use he made in one of his 
compositions of the chord of the eleventh. It was not that 
he denied the use of it but rather that he objected to hav- 
ing what was, to him, the expression of a mood or senti- 
ment coldly analyzed and torn to pieces and examined and 
scrutinized like a freak of nature. ‘You do not say that 
Beethoven used the chord of the ninth or some other 
chord,’ he said. ‘You forget the technic and think only of 
the beauty of the music.’ But it is natural to all of us who 
are creators to wish to know how things are done, and the 
interpretation of a work is just as much a matter of crea- 
tion as is the composition of it. It takes the same amount 
of knowledge and the same depth of feeling. 

“Busoni rather chided me because I had not yet played 
his-sonata which he dedicated to me, But I told him frank- 
ly that I could not play the last two pages of it. 1 could 
not feel it. I could not make it a part of me and feel that 
in playing it I was giving it a rebirth, creating it anew. 

“Busoni is not only the greatest of the technicians 
(though he would not like me to say so), but he is also the 
greatest of the intellectuals. He is an intellectuai thinker 
and an intellectual feeler, if you know what I mean.” 

“It looks as if you had been composing yourself?” I sug- 
gested, pointing to a pile of proofs on the table. 

Ganz Continues His Composine. 

“Yes. The first of my larger things to be published in 
America is symphonic variations on a theme by Brahms, 
op. 21. The theme is that of ‘Der Schmidt,’ and in one of 
the variations I have also used the berceuse from the inter- 
mezzi, introducing the two themes together. Here are also 
a set of little pieces and a set of standard works which I 
am editing (with reservations) and which are being pub 
lished under the title of ‘From the Concert Programs of 
Rudolph Ganz.’ The reservations are in the form of an 
introductory note advising players to.compare this edition 
with the original to learn what the changes are and why 
they have been made. 

Zuricu’s INTERNATIONAL FESTIVALS. 

“It will perhaps be news to you that Ziirich is to have.a 
series of International Music Festivals beginning next 
August. Performances will be given by the Berlin Opera, 
the Paris Opera and ‘La Scala’ with Toscanini conducting,” 

(This news will be found on another’ page of this issue 
of the Musica Courter. It is confirmed by Mr. Ganz who 
states that the matter is settled and arrangements com 
pleted.) F. P 


Reed Miller Engaged for “Messiah” 

Reed Miller, the ever popular tenor, has been engaged 
by the Philadelphia Choral Society to sing a performance 
of “The Messiah” in that city, December 30 (today). 
Since Mr. Miller’s return from his highly successful West- 
ern tour, his services have been contracted for by many 
clubs and societies throughout the East for oratorios and 
spring festivals. 


The Clara Baur Memorial Scholarship Fund 


Daniel Gregory Mason, head of the music department 
of Columbia University, and also essayist and writer on 
the staff of the North American Review, will lecture at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, January 17, on “The 
Listener’s Share in Music.” The program is in charge of 
the Conservatory’s alumna association which is endeavor- 
ing to establish firmly the Clara Baur Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund. 
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MARY GARDEN GIVES RARE DISPLAY 
OF HER TALENTS IN BOSTON 


Handel and Haydn Society Sings “The Messiah” 





Boston, Mass., December 26, 1920——The new Steinert 
Concert Series at the Boston Opera House had an aus- 
picious opening Sunday afternoon, with “Divine Mary” 
Garden in the stellar role. Generally speaking, Miss Gar- 
den did not disappoint the large, miscellaneous audience 
which had gathered to see—and perchance to hear—her. 
As usual, her physical aspect was what our Latin friends 
would -characterize as ravissante. Although her passionate 
press agent had promised that his temperamental charge 
would appear in a gown “covered” with diamonds, he had 
not sufficiently discounted the fact that Miss Garden was 
a creature of caprice. At any rate, she had made an 
eleventh hour decision to wear a gorgeous, revealing 
green dress, the change traceable to the crime wave, the 
weather—or was it the presence of Mrs. MacSwiney in 
Boston? Be that as it may—to use current vernacular, 
Miss Garden was in splendid shape, literally and figura- 
tively, and her avid admirers were correspondingly demon- 
strative. 

It has almost become a truism to say that the customary 
vocal standards must not be applied in measuring Miss 
Garden’s art. Nevertheless, she was in unusually good 
and there were moments of rare and tonal 


voice, poetic 
beauty in her singing, notably the dramatic air from 
Fevrier’s “Gismonda,” the lovely “Depuis le jour” from 


and her altogether unrivalled in- 
terpretation of the “Carmen” Habanera, sung as an en 
core. But Miss Garden is really human—and there were 
lapses from form. “Comin’ Th: “ough the Rye,” for exam- 
ple, to what was presumably a shimmy accompaniment on 
the singer’s part, indicated that the modern lassie in 
rural Scotland was a highly sophisticated damsel, with 
little or no fear of the handsome city villain. The great- 
est cause for lament, however, among the admirers of Miss 
Garden’s Melisande and Louise and Carmen was the con- 
stant coquetting with her audience—thrilling and memor- 
able, perhaps, to the folks in Keokuk, but neither effective 
nor appreciated in Boston, where it is sinful to be familiar, 
especially of a Sunday. Miss Garden’s sense of humor 
and inexhaustible adaptability should serve her better in 
this city. 

The singer was also heard in 


Charpentier’s “Louise,” 


Mimi’s air of confession, 











from Puccini's “Bohéme”; the hackneyed lullaby from 
“~~ 
GOTHAM GOSSIP 
Mrs. Cannes’ Kew Garpens Concerts. 
Mrs. Cannes continues giving Sunday evening musicales 


Long Is 2% that of December 19 
having as solo artists Dorothy Parks, soprano, and Fred- 
erick Bristol, pianist. The young artist gave a varied 
program of six numbers, chiefly by modern composers. 
Large and attentive audiences attend these affairs and 
Mrs. Cannes receives many compliments on her managing. 
Horton at the 


at Kew Gardens Inn, 


Bessie Riesberg, violinist, with Edna V. 
piano, played Pocaasine 26. 
Suera Gives “THe MessiAH.” 


James M. 


J. Fletcher Shera, director of the music at St. 
Harlem, 


E. Church, Madison avenue and 126th Street, 
gave the Christmas portion of “The Messiah,” December 
26. The choir of the church was augmented by. singers 
from the following choirs: St. Bartholomew's, The 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Brick Church, St. 
James’ Episcopal, St. Thomas’ and the Schola Cantorum. 
The guest soloists were Edna Fassett-Stirling, soprano; 
Alice Moncrieff, contralto; Judson House, tenor; Andrea 
Sarto, baritone, and John Doane, organist. 
Cotttns’ Work SUNG. 

The Dickens Fellowship of New York, Dr. Lyman 
Whitney Allen, president, gave an annual Christmas party, 
December 17, at the National Arts Club. Dr. Condé 
Pallen, author of “Crucible Island,” and Ellis Parker 
Butler, author of “Pigs is Pigs,” read from their works, 
and “The Tree of Life,” words and music by Laura Sedg- 
wick Collins, was performed. “Everybody’s Christmas” 
and “It’s Your Christmas and Mine,” words and music by 
Miss Collins, with Walter Mills, baritone, was an added 
feature of the affair. Miss Collins’ “Salute to the Flag,” 
has been ordered by the superintendent of public schools 
at Kennewick, Washington. 

Dr. Lyman Whitney Allen, 
author of many celebrated poems, 
of which are his “Abraham Lincoln,” winner of the New 
York Herald $1,000 prize several years ago; “Lincoln’s 
Pew,” which bas been tableted upon the Lincoln pew in 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and the f famous poem written and read at the 
request of Charles Taft (brother of Ex-President Taft), 
upon the unveiling of the celebrated Lincoln statue made 
by George Grey Barnard and erected in Cincinnati. Dr. 
Allen’s latest poem is “The Mayflower Pilgrims,” written 


internationally known as the 
among the best known 











AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS’ 
AUDITIONS! 


An audition, at which American Music must be used, will 
be held shortly by the American Music Optimists for the 
purpose of selecting worthy American artists and composi- 
tions to be presented at the several concerts given by the 
society during the season. 


No financial remuneration can be offered but those desir- 


ing the benefit of a public appearance before a representative 
audience may apply to Merced de Pina, 302 West 92nd 
Street, New York City, before March 1, 1921, 














with Distinguished Soloists— Havens Trio in Lexington 


” 


“Jocelyn,” with cello accompaniment; songs by Barthelemy, 
Erlanger and Hahn, and several encores. Miss Garden 
was assisted by Gutia Cassini, a cellist of virtuoso attain- 
ments, and Isaac Van Grove, an excellent accompanist. 
Mr. Cassini excited the admiration of his listeners with 
his warm, full tone, brilliant technic and emotional under- 
standing. His pieces included numbers from Schumann, 
Piatti, Tschaikowsky, Chopin and the cellist’s own tran- 
scription of Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs.” 


PERFORMANCES oF “THe Messtan” spy HANDEL AND 


Haypn Society. 


Two 


Handel's perennial favorite, “The Messiah,” received its 
two annual performances by the Handel and Haydn Society 
last Sunday afternoon and Monday evening, December 19 
and 20, in Symphony Hall. The large, well trained chorus 
of the society was assisted by an orchestra and four emi- 


nent soloists: Inez Barbour, soprano; Nevada Van Der 
Veer, contralto; Morgan Kingston, tenor, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone. Emil Mollenhauer conducted with 


The skill of the chorus was par- 
ticularly sopemertey in “For Unto Us a Child Is Born,” 
“All We Like Sheep” and “Hallelujah.” The work of the 
soloists was generally praiseworthy, although Mr. Werren- 
rath’s voice is not well suited to the bass part in this 
oratorio. Mr. Kingston, in excellent voice, sang with skill 
and understanding, and stirred his hearers to tremendous 
applause. Both performances drew capacity houses, and 
there was abundant enthusiasm for all participants. 


his customary authority. 


Havens’ Trio IN LEXINGTON. 


That excellent ensemble, the Havens Trio (Raymond 
Havens, piano; Julius Theodorowicz, violin,, and Alvin 
Schroeder, cello), gave a concert in Lexington last Tues- 


day evening, December 21, under the auspices of the Lex- 
ington Outlook Club. Together they were heard in trios 
by Beethoven and Haydn. Individually Mr. Havens played 
pieces by Schubert-Liszt. and Alkan; Mr. Theodorowicz 
in solos by Ysaye and Pugnani-Kreisler, and Mr. Schroe- 
der in numbers from Bach, Lully and Popper. The skill 
and taste of these admirable musicians is too well known 
to require extended comment here. Their busy schedule 
speaks eloquently for their abilities. mm &. 
by request of the Tercentenary Committee on the celebra- 
tion of the Landing of the Pilgrims. A number of Dr 
Allen’s poems have been set to music by prominent Amer- 
ican composers, Miss Collins included among them. 


AveLe Lewina Busy. 
\dele Lewing, the pianist and teacher, prize winner of 
the Oliver Ditson competition, has appeared as soloist in 


many women’s clubs and elsewhere. Her songs have 
considerable vogue, and with a singer she can give an 
entire evening’s entertainment. She is an authorized 


teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Woop Hiti’s “Fasres” 
“Aesop's Fables,” several of which have been set to 
music by Mabel Wood Hill, were sung December 29 for 
a New York audience by Miss Shultz and Joseph; Mathieu, 


MABEL SUNG. 


tenor. These unusually original songs are finding a place 
on many programs. 
BertraANp Rice AND Port CHester Music. 
C. Bertrand Rice, by profession an attorney, of Albany, 


N. Y., came to the suburb of Port Chester for the express 
purpose of appearing as soloist at the Summerfield M. E. 
Church. Annually he sings in this church, always win- 
ning admiration for his deep and powerful bass-baritone 


voice. He sang “The Penitent” by Vanderpool,” “Christ- 
mas” (Shelley), “Holy Night” (Adam), and “Lead Kindly 
Light” (Protheroe ). 

December 26 Roy W. Steele, tenor, was soloist. 


A students’ recital in the same church December 18 pre 
sented the following young pupils: Edwin C. and Ruth 
E. Knapp, Elizabeth and Richard McDermott, and John 


Davidson. They played piano solos and duets, and show 


earnest endeavor. 


Eucene Frey, A Barttone-Bass, 

Eugene Frey, formerly of Buffalo, N. Y., where he sang 
in important churches and concerts, on arriving in the 
seetronens at once secured the position of i 
Calvary M. E, Church, Harlem. He ‘recently 
quality of his voice and Style to a private audience by 
singing Verdi's “Infelice,” “Lungi bel caro,” and “Long 
Ago” (Homer), when his range, excellent quality of voice, 
clear enunciation and good style made a fine impression. 


IN CHurCH Work, 

; is the soprano of St. Mary’s Pp. E 
Church, where her beautiful voice and singing always 
please the large “high church” congregations. There she 
has fine opportunity to sing big things, the music of this 


solo-bass in 
showed the 


Donna EAstey PLEASES 


Donna Easley solo 


choir being far above the ordinary. Recent announce- 
ments concerning the soprano soloist of this church al- 
luded to her summer substitute, who was there only a 
short time. 

Krigens SymMpHony Cius at Dutcn Concert. 


The Christiaan Kriens Symphony Club appeared at the 
concert given by the Algemein Nederlandsche Verbond, 
in the Great Hall, at City College, when they played under 
Mr. Kriens’ direction works by Kriens, Suppé, Beethoven 
and Elgar. Choral numbers, also solos, by various Hol 
landish singers, were performed. 


Lecture on Public School Music 


Russel H. Carter, music specialist of the University of 


New York State, lectured before the Pi Tau Kappa Club, 
Tuesday evening, December 14, on “Music in the Public 
Schools of New York State.” The lecture was most in 


teresting and illuminating, and to those not intimately 
connected with this work, it was rather a surprise to learn 


29 


what is bemg accomplished in the schools, and what even 
larger plans the state department has already formulated. 

In New York State, a‘very broad view of musical educa 
tion is taken, and as careful attention is given to this 
subject as to any subject in the high school curriculum. 

Mr. Carter’s mterest is especially in high school music, 
of which he outlined briefly the course, and stated in a 
general way, the purposes, methods, and results. 

The high school course offers music theory, which in- 
cludes rudiments of music, dictation and melody writing, 
and elementary harmony; music history and appreciation, 
and ensemble work. 

Credit is given for orchestra 
the smaller schools, where the orchestra is not always all 
it should be because of the number and kind of instru- 
ments, and so on, it gives good training in proper ensemble 


work. Even in many of 


playing and balance. Credit for chorus work will be given 
beginning next September 

The crediting of applied music is one of the latest ‘and 
biggest steps the state department has taken in their 


work. This means that if a pupil is studying an instru- 
ment with a private teacher, he can receive credit for the 
same towards his High School Regents diploma by making 
application, taking and practicing a certain num- 
ber of hours regularly, and being examined by a specially 
chosen committee twice a year. Often a pupil has had to 
drop his study of music to continue his high school course, 
or drop his high school course to continue his study of 
music. Either unfortunate, and the problem has 
been happily solved in this new way, for now music can 
be taken in place of some of the other electives, and credit 


less« ms 


Case 15 


received for it This also has the tendency to raise the 
standard of the teachers, and bring them into closer re- 
lationship with the schools; and where the two work 
together, more is accomplished It may be interesting 
to note that although this went into effect just this year, 
application has been made through at least one hundred 
high schools in the state already, and that of these ap 
plications, three-fourths are for piano, and about half of 


those remaining are for violin. 

It is the purpose of the high school music course to give 
a sufficient background that it may aid one in intelligently 
choosing his life work, and to enjoy life more fully. Its 
purpose is not to create a_ proletariat of musicians 
Whereas a regular music school endeavors to produce 
finished performers, the public school endeavors to train 
appreciative listeners. After all, the public school is the 
greatest factor in inculcating an appreciation of music 
amoung the masses, and this work formward by 
leaps and bounds in the last few 


has 
years 


gone 


Joseph Hislop in Concert 


Joseph Hislop, the Scottish tenor, who recently made an 


extremely successful debut with the Chicago Opera, will 
begin a concert tour in March under the direction of 
William Morris. Hislop, like many other tenors, served 


his apprenticeship in Italy, and eventually scored his suc- 
Covent Garden. While his London appearances 
considerable credit, he himself points with more 
fact that he was selected from among all the 
luropean tenors, to head the Royal Opera Company in 
Sweden. He is a real cosmopolite—a Scottish tenor, with 

1 London debut to his credit, and one who speaks Swedish 
as well as any native and who holds a high place with the 
public of that country 


cess im 
reflect 
pride to the 


sals Musicianship 
Manhattan Opera 
Evening Globe of 


Inga Julievna Rev 
“When Inga Julievna sang at the 
House,” according to the New York 
December 17, “she had to learn the strange Inca music of 
Valderamma in three days.” This was intended as a sort 
of introduction for Mme. Julievna, who has appeared sev- 
eral times recently at various under the auspices 
of the New York Globe, at which she has been very suc 
cessful 


concerts, 











Mildred Graham 


SOPRANO 


“THE LAMPLIT HOUR” 
By 
ARTHUR A. PENN 
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JACOBSEN OPENS RICHMOND 
MUSICIANS’ CLUB SEASON 


Vlonzaley Quartet Scores Success—Destinn in Recital— 
Kubelik Reappears—Local Musicians Please— 
Richmond's Loss 
Richmond, Va., December 1, 1920.—The past month has 
ught a number of distinguished artists to Richmond and 
¢ musical season is now in full swing. The opening con- 
ert of the Musicians’ Club, known as President's Day, was 
eatured by the first local appearance of Sascha Jacobsen, 
linist, with Harry Kaufman at the piano, This splendid 
ing artist gave a program which offered him every op- 
display his technical ability and, as well, his 





rtunity to 

ipacity for investing his numbers with great emotional 

nitent Jacobsen’s program comprised the  Tartini 
rhrill,” with which he opened; the Paganini con- 


! 
Devil 
in D major, and other numbers by Debussy, Spalding, 
acek, E. Grasse, Tor Aulin and Sarasate. Of these, 

is Tartini and Paganini thrilled, while the Southern lilt of 
Spalding “Alabama” and the brilliance and swing of the 
irasate Spanish dances completely captivated his audience 

FLonzALey Quartet Ovens Artists’ Series. 

Ihe Artists’ Series of the Musicians’ Club presented the 
Hlonzaley Quartet on November 16, as the first number of its 
innual selection. As on their two previous appearances, the 
of the Quartet greatly pleased The weather being 
extremely inclement, the audience was relatively small, not 


members 


it all the capacity house which could have been confidently 
expected under ordinary conditions. Mozart's quartet in D 
major, with Smetana’s remarkable composition, the quartet 
in E minor following, opened a program of four numbers, 


closing with the Osten-Sacken's “Russian Cradle Song” and 
I'schatkowsky's scherzo, op. 30. It is scarcely fecessary to 
peak of the work of the Quartet, which was quite up to its 
usual standard 

Destinn Gives Recitat 


Emmy Destinn, in the first concert of the Southern Mu 


ical Bureau series, sang at the City Auditorium on October 
1). Gerges Lapeyre accompanied, .Mme. Destinn’s pro 
gram embraced a Massenet aria from “Herodiade,” the 
Caro Mio Ben" of Giordani, a Smetana lullaby, Dvorak’s 


aria from “Rusalka,” besides numbers from the works of 
Botsford, Tschaikowsky, Duparc, Tosti, and, as features of 
much interest, the “Un Bel Di” from “Madame Butterfly” 
ind the “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca.” 

KuBELIK RE-APPEARS. 

Jan Kubelik, heard here for the first time in a number of 
vears, came to the City Auditorium in recital on November 
19, under the Southern Musical Bureau management. A 
ery large audience heard him in a conventional program, 
pening with the Mendelssohn concerto in E major, two 
saint-Saéns and two Paganini numbers. He was accom- 
panied by Pierre Augieras, who proved himself a brilliant 
performer in solos, playing the Chopin ballade in F major 


Local MUSICIANS PLEASE. 


\ students’ recital under Musicians’ Club auspices on 
November 20, brought out a number of young local artists, 











PAULINE 


DUCROIX 


has played the fol- 
lowing cities on her 
southern tour, from 
20th to 
December 22nd, of 


which she already 


October 


has more than a 
dozen contracts for 
return concerts 


next season: 





Chattanooga, Tenn Quitman, Miss 


Cleveland, Tenn Laurel, Miss. 
Hattiesburg, Miss 
Ellisville, Miss. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Port Gibson, Miss. 


Lafayette, Ga 
Albany, Ala. 
Huntsville, Ala 
Florence, Ala 
Sheffield, Ala 
Tuscumbia, Ala 
Jasper, Ala. 
Attella, Ala. 
Talladega, Ala. 
Sylacauga, Ala 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 
Marion, Ala. 
Greensboro, Ala 
Livingston, Ala 
Meridian, Miss 


Brookhaven, Miss. 
Columbia, Miss. 
Kentwood, La. 
Magnolia, Miss. 
McComb, Miss. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
Pascagoula, Miss. 
Biloxi, Miss. 

Bay Minette, Ala. 





Management: WYLIE BARHAM 
Personal Direction: A. C. STOTT, 1492 University Ave., New York City 
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assisted Theo. Wooten, a promising young soprano pupil 
of Mrs. Horace Dowell. Those appearing on the program 
were Etta Johnson, pianist; Mary Caperton, violinist; Mar- 

et Barker, violinist; Mary Lackland, violinist, and Adele 

witt, violinist, with John Crowder, pianist. The work of 
these young artists was exceedingly pening, that of 
Misses Caperton, Lackland and Lewitt, and of Mr. Crow- 
der, calling for special notice, 

A charity concert held at “Hillcrest,” the country home 
of Mrs. Malvern C. Patterson, on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 16, was featured by musical numbers given by Mary 
Lackland, violinist; Mrs. Warren Goddard (née Margaret 
Gordon), soprano, and Mrs, Ivan Maltby, pianist. 

Ricumonp’s Loss. 

The recent death of George W. Stevens, president of the 
Wednesday Club, has deprived Richmond of one of its 
most loyal supporters of music. For a number of years, 
Mr. Stevens has been a director of the Wednesday Club, 
and has previously been its president. Mr. Stevens likewise 
lent his aid to other projects of great benefit to the city, 
and he will be greatly missed. Norman Call, vice president 
of the R. F. & P. Railroad, has been chosen to succeed Mr. 
Stevens as president of the Wednesday Club, which will 
very shortly begin its chorus rehearsals under the direction 
of Jean G. Trigg. J. G. 


Anna Case Successes 


Anna Case, who has been spending the holidays at her 
home in New York, will begin her winter and spring tour 
on January 2 and which will end the latter part of April, 
taking her from coast to coast. 

The unique and distinctive art of Anna Case has, as 
usual, made a profound impression upon the numerous 





ANNA CASE, 
Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


big audiences before which she sang this fall, which fact 
is fully confirmed by the press reports of which the follow- 
ing are a few examples: 

The recital was delightful; one of the most finished exhibitions of 
vocalism and lyric interpretation that has been set forth in Cleve- 
land in many a day. . . . Miss Case’s diction is impeccable, or 
very near it. Her phrasing is beyond reproach; she can summon 
with equal success many vocal graces, animation, tender expressive- 
ness, fetching portrayal of whimsical narrative, whatever suits the 
mood of her chosen lyric.—James H. Rogers, in Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, November 18, 1920. 


Miss Case is a lyric soprano of splendid attainments, and one who 
is capable of the most exquisite colorature singing as well. She is 
a singer possessed of an art which is able to interpret the loveliest 
of small songs successfully and to invest the larger and more pre- 
tentious ones with convincing power. 

He voice is naturally beautiful, and her training has given her 
ability to do with it as she will. It is seldom given to hear such 
smoothness of flowing legato, such perfection of sustained work 
and such remarkable breath control. . . . But the best thing about 
it all was the fact that Miss Case is an artist as well as a singer. 

. . The program as a whole was unusual and cleverly arranged 
so that many contrasts in mood and type of song gave added charm 
to the songs themselves.—Omaha Bee, November 12, 1920 





Topeka music lovers were accorded an unusual treat in the con- 
cert rendered last evening-at the city auditorium by the beautiful 
Anna Case, the American lyric soprano, iss Case’s voice pos- 
sesses a rich vibrant quality which combined with wonderful con- 
trol and perfect artistry captivates and holds her audience. Per- 
haps the finest compliment which can be paid her technic is that 
her hearers are entirely oblivious of the exacting requirements back 
of her fairer and thus left free to drink in her beautiful tones 
and ‘to feast their eyes on her striking beauty.—Topeka Daily Capi- 
tal, October 28, 1920. 


Miss Case is not only a very highly trained singer, but is 
original and intensely human. She handles her songs in a very 
serious manner and to the discriminating listener she conveys proof 
of having given each detail great care in preparation. 

She omits no means, no matter how light in effect, to completely 

and vividly clarify what she means to impress on her audience. She 
succeeds. 
_.In “Qui la voce” her personality and her artistry were wonderful. 
She does not sing according to prescription; she sings as she under* 
stands her song and proved last night that her voice is beautiful 
and complete at her command. The tones in many ways are so 
tender and appealing that they are carpenene. e is a_hand- 
some woman, unobtrusive and her style is refined—The Topeka 
Daily State Journal, October 28, 1920. 


Anna Case, that elpapether charming and satisfactory American 
artist, appeared last night at East High School in a program which 
was finely calculated to give enjoyment to an audience that filled 
the auditorium. Miss Case is justly popular with Des Moines 
and after last night it is safe to say that she will be still more so. 
She was in excellent voice. Her soprano is clear, pure, light just 
where it needs to be light and of heavier volume in turn. Fhe rest 
is an gy She vere aver? — we her Foc tful 
personality. e a way of si that is inim her 
own.—Des Moines Capital, November 4; 1920. nf 
Anna Case, 0, gave a delightful song recital yesterday af- 
ternoon in the National Theater, which was ‘the third’ in the’ Teo 
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Star Series. Miss Case has a lyric voice of much sweetness an 

unusual range. Her medium tones are r and warm, and her dic- 

tion, enunciation and artistic style are charming. Mi 

Chiamano Mimi” from Puccini's “La Boheme,” the recitative in 

fhe —— voice was exquisitely done.—Washington Post, Decem- 
Tr , . 


= 








A Few January Recitals 


January recitals include Lambert Murphy’s annual ap- 
pearance at Aeolian Hall on New Year’s Day; Yolanda 
Mero’s second piano recital at the same hall on January 3; 
the second concert in the series of sonata recitals by Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Bloch on January 10 at Aeolian Hall. 


Josef Hofmann, back after a conspicuous series of re- 
citals in England, announces his first New York appear- 
ance of the season at Carnegie Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, January 15. 


Zimbalist will give his second recital in Carnegie Hall on 
January 22. He and his famous wife, Alma Gluck, are 
booked for numerous concerts together during 1921. 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, the contralto, who has been en- 
gaged for two performances at the spring festival of the 
Oratorio Society, will be heard in a second recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, January 4. Walter 
Golde will again assist at the piano. 


Lady Carlisle Hears Hurlbut 


Harold Hurlbut, the American tenor, who is studying 
with Jean De Reszke at Nice, was, with Mrs. Hurlbut, a 
recent guest of the Countess of Carlisle at Genoa. Lady 
Carlisle is a prominent music patron, her London residence 
at Kensington Palace Gardens being the gathering place of 
many great artists. She stated in no uncertain terms that 
the whole world is looking to America as the musical Mecca 
of the new age. She expressed especial interest in the 
negro spirituals and American Indian songs which Mr. 
Hurlbut is using on his programs as a type of musical ex- 
pression which has been presented to the public after gen- 
erations of seclusion. 


Zoellners Make Fifth Northfield Appearance 


The Zoellner Quartet made its fifth appearance in North- 
field, Minn., under the auspices of the Carleton Conserva- 
tory of Music, on December 3. The playing of the quartet 
might be called well nigh perfect. The program included 
the Beethoven quartet, op. 18, No. 6; Dohnanyi’s op. 15, and 
three shorter pieces, viz: “Les Chanteurs de Noel,” Glazou- 
noff ; “Glorification,” Liadow, and “Choeur danse Russe,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. It is hoped that the Zoellners will be 
able to play in Northfield again next season. 


Virginia Rea Scores in Brookings 

In Brookings, S. D., where Virginia Rea stopped to give 
a recital on her way out to the Pacific Coast, the charming 
young American coloratura soprano was proclaimed by the 
Brookings Register as possessing the “greatest voice that 
ever sang before a Brookings audience.” 

“Her wonderful personality,” wrote the Brookings Indus- 
trial Collegian, “as well as her clear, birdlike tones, capti- 
vated the audience from her first appearance. Many were 
the expressions of delight following the concert.” 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


S. WESLEY SEARS PRESIDES OVER 
WASHINGTON ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 


A service in commemoration of the death of .George 
Washington is held annually at St. James Church, Philadel- 
phia: Attending these anniversary memorials, it is cus- 
tomary for the First Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, to 
be present; for it was the original members of this organ- 
ization that formed Washington’s bodyguard during the 
Revolution. Many of the present troop are lineal descend- 
ants of members of the original group, organized and as- 
sembled November 17, 1774. The memorial service, gen- 
erally arranged for the Sunday nearest the death-date of 
Washington (December 14), this year was December i2. 

A blare of trumpets outside the church announced the 
approach of the troop, which a few moments later entered 


the edifice and lined up on either side the main aisle, an- . 


other fanfare greeted the appearance of the troop flag; and 
after all were seated, S. Wesley Sears, the well known or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. James, played a prelude of 
vigorous yet at times impressively sympathetic nature. A 
master of the organ, Mr. Sears plays with all the distin- 
guishing marks of feeling, assurance as well as technical 
skill. His knowledge of the new school from an esthetic 


point of view is as unquestionably exhaustive and his under- 
standing of its structure as well as intent is assuredly pro- 
found. Two trombonists, two trumpeters and the tympanist 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra assisted Mr. Sears in in- 
terpreting the instrumental parts of the various hymns, 
anthems and sacred songs interspersed throughout the 
ceremony, thereby adding to it a more martial like atmos- 
phere. A Magnificat by Henry Smart, like a Te Deum by 
Warwick Jordan, was remarkably well done. The conduct- 
ing of Mr. Sears was compassed with definite meaning, 
refined assurance and commendable effectiveness. The 
mixed men and boys’ choir sang with splendid intonation, 
the mono-timbre so distressingly evident in most choirs of 
this nature being happily replaced by a wealth of color and 
a warmth of nature that immediately drew attention to the 
understanding with which the choir interpreted the various 
numbers, likewise to the extremely capable and_ patient 
drilling that enabled them to produce such laudatory effects 
by reason of Mr. Sears’ eminence in this field of pedagogic 
endeavor. The Rev. John Mockridge, D.D., preached the 
sermon, G. M. W. 





PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 
ORCHESTRAS INVADE BALTIMORE 


Recitals by Gittelson, diene Heink, Van Dresser, Ray 
and Maryland Chapter, A. G. O.—Local Organiza- 
tions Give Interesting Programs 

Baltimore, Md., November 25, 1920.—Frank Gittelson’s 
recital at the Peabody Conservatory on November 12 was 
a distinct artistic success. Mr. Gittelson’s remarkable 
virtuosity carried him triumphantly over such difficult 
numbers as the ‘Wieniawski polonaise and Sarasate’s 
Spanish Dance A beautiful berceuse, by Gustav Strube, 
was played with great tonal beauty. 

ScHUMANN-HEINK RECITAL. 

The same evening was made notable by a recital by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, who, as usual carried her audience by 
storm. Her magnificent interpretations of the Schubert 
group which closed her program, ae tremendous ap- 
plause. The assisting artist was George Morgan 
Katharine Hoffman accompanied both singers. 

HARMONIE CONCERT. 

The Harmonie concert on November 11 featured Anna 
G. Baugher, contralto, and Helene Broemer, cellist, as 
soloists. Miss Baugher scored a triumphant success with 
her group, which included Salter’s “Cry of Rachel,” and 
aria from “Lucrezia Borgia,” “Yesterday and Today” by 
Spross, and a bright little song called “Wake Up” which 
she was obliged to repeat. Else Melamet accompanied. 

Opera Society AT Municipar Pter. 

On Sunday, the Baltimore Opera Society gave a free 
concert atthe Municipal Pier, repeating parts of “Carmen” 
under the direction of David S. Melamet, with Else Mela- 
met giving excellent support as accompanist. These 
concerts are deservedly popular, pre senting as they do, the 
best musical talent in the city. The music committee and 
the manager of the Playground Association have every 
reason to be protid of their success. 

Music at City Cup. 

On Tuesday, November 16, the City Club devoted its 
noon meeting to music. Frederick R. Huber, municipal 
director of music, spoke on Baltimore's place in the musical 
world. Dr. Merrill Hopkinson, baritone, talked on music 
in its effect on life. William G. Horn, baritone, sang. 

First PHiLaDELPHIA ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 

On Wednesday night, November 17, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, under the magnetic control of Leopold Stokow- 
ski, gave its first concert, a magnificent performance of 
the Brahms symphony in E minor. Other numbers were 
the Rhapsody Italia by Casella, and the prelude and Love 
Death from “Tristan.” Hans Kindler, cellist, played very 
exquisitely Tschaikowsky’s variations on a rococo theme. 

Two INTERESTING EvENTs. 

The same evening, the opening recital of a series of five 
to be presented by the Maryland Chapter, American Guild 
of Organists, was given by Frederick Erickson, organist 
and choirmaster of Emmanuel Protestant Episcopal Church. 

On Friday, November 19, Margarete and Else Melamet 
appeared in concert at Annapolis. These talented sisters 
make a delightful episode on a program with théir fresh 
young voices and their personal beauty. Margarethe 
Melamet possesses a lyric soprano voice of great flexibility 
and range, while Else Melamet, in addition to her fine con- 
tralto voice, is an unusually good accompanist. The artists 
were secured for a return engagement. 

Van Dresser AND Ray IN RECITAL, 

Last Friday’s recital at the Peabody was given by Marcia 
Van Dresser, mezzo soprano, and Ruth Ray, violinist. 
Miss Van Dresser is a favorite in this city and scored her 
usual marked success, as did also Miss Ray, a newcomer, 
whose program included the andante and rondo from the E 
major concerto of Vieuxtemps; a Chopin nocturne and 
the Schumann “Bird as Prophet,” both arranged by Leopold 
Auer, and Kreisler arrangements of a Pugnani prelude and 
allegro, and “The Chase” by Cartier. 

New York Sympuony Gives RaBaup Work. 

The second concert of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Walter Damrosch, took place on November 24 
Rabaud’s symphony in E minor was brilliantly played. The 
opening number, a Mozart serenade for string Orchestra, 
was a gem of delicate beauty. The closing number was the 
“Nut Cracker” suite, which came as an anti-climax after 
the fine symphony. D.L. F 


Prokofieff Enjoys Joke on Himself 


In an interview with Serge Prokofieff, the Russian 
pianist-composer, whose nickname, “Insurgent Serge,” 
gives sufficient clue to his tendencies as a musical path- 
finder and free thinker, tells a story about a certain very 
modern orchestral work of his that was accepted for pro- 


duction in Russia by a well known orchestra. At one of 
the rehearsals Prokofieff heard a musician of the orchestra 
saying to another: “My wife is sick and I’ve got to buy 
her medicine or I wouldn't play such music. Just see 
what poor fellows like us are forced to do because we 
must earn our bread.” Serge Prokofieff is certainly a 
refutation of the popular theory that the Slavs are in 
variably a sad and gloomy race without humor or light- 
ness, for his sense of humor and appreciation of the 
comic in life even extends to his repeating a joke on him- 
self and really enjoying it. Perhaps one of the reasons that 
the young Russian does not mind humorous comment 
about his music is because he knows what the real music 
ihinkers and discriminating musicians have said about his 
work, The encouragement he has received from dis 
cerning critics all over the world would be more than 
gratifying were Mr. Prokofieff the type that needed en- 
couragement. As it happens, he doesn’t. Men with 
courage enought to break traditions rarely do. 
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THEO KARLE 


entirely booked for this season but you 
can hear him in 3,000 towns in United 
| States and Canada on the 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS 








for which he sings exclusively. 


It’s like hearing KARLE himself. 





Season 1921-22 will be completely booked 
before Inauguration Day 


_ KINGSBERY FOSTER, 66 West 38th Street, New York City 




















| AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
TOO SUPHISTICATED 


By Reginald Sweet 








The most dangerous quality that threatens American 
music is sophistication. Every American who writes 
every last one of us, should fight tooth and nail against 
any such tendency. It is a curious fact that the country 
the world regards as the newest land, the land where stulti 
fying tradition and convention are supposed to have the 
weakest hold, should produce so much music that smells 
of the midnight oil. Yet such is the case. Composers 
have probably considered it too much their duty to become 
acquainted with the music of the older countries, and in 
becoming saturated with its moods, have forgotten to lay 
aside the familiar habits of musical thought for newer 
and more vital ones of their own. There is no doubt 
that many critics are right when they maintain that Ameri- 
cans write too much in the style of this or that composer. 
They have, perhaps, interested themselves more in the 
mode of writing than in the actual expression of something 
vital. 

I cannot altogether agree that Americans are in need 
of the excessive pampering that is becoming their lot to- 
day, though I am naturally in sympathy with their receiv- 
ing their just due. Men like Griffes will be played because 
their music deserves to be heard. Most statements about 
the lac kof opportunity are based on the false premise that 
Americans are not musically educated. This is ascribed 
to their not having had certain proper and deserved privi 
leges. Now the fact is, the technic of the average Ameri- 
can composer is very highly developed, perhaps too much 
so. His struggle must be against over-elaboration, over- 
refinement. Let his technic be highly developed, but let 
it not over-balance the picture. The over-refining of 
a composition is like the polish and over-refining of a 
photograph. The more you smooth the surface and elim- 
inate the lines and high lights, the flatter become the fea- 








tures and the strength of character of the expression be 

comes less virile. In the struggle against over-develop 
ment, it is not more education that the American composer 
needs, but rather un-Germanizing. Germany's hothouse 
psychopathy (speaking of modern Germany, of course) has 
had its poisonous effect outside the tainted country as well 
as within. We must fight it off, root it out of our mental 
groundwork. 

The artificiality of city life also has its effect. We aim 
to express subtle human psychology at the expense of 
the great outdoors, which is ours by inheritancé, at the 
expense also of the eternal, elemental emotions of life 
A foreigner, knowing little of our art, would expect of 
our music vastness, power and vigor. 

Then the foreigner hears our music and is surprised to 
find little individuality and still lesser, perhaps, of the 
health that should lie deep within our musical expression 
It is sad, but significant, that many of our young men of 
music as lacking in virile personality. They have listened 
to too many voices. Let them leave the subtleties and 
refinements to older nations more versed in such art and 
repeat the simpler spirit of our land—the greatness of 
cur undertakings, our power, our energy, resources, our 
indomitable optimism, our idealism, our ancient strength 
of soul, and the simple great width and length and breadth 
of us. 

Galli-Curci 
(From the New York Evening Sun.) 
Is there a bird 

Concealed in her throat 
There never was heard 

Such a beautiful note 
Roulades halo-crowned 
Are floating around; 

Like bubbles of sound 

They glisten and float 


be sweet as a rose 
Each lilt that she makes 

As softly it flows 

Or tenderly shakes 
To the bosom it flies 
Bedewing our eyes; 
\nd when echo dies 

How the heart aches! 
Now gay and now sad 

Is her song as we list; 
By turns we are glad, 

By turns we are trist 
So lovely her strain 
We sigh in sweet pain 
When the haunting refrain 

The silence hath kissed. 


SAMUEL MINTURN PFCK 


Famous Tenors Sing Hageman’s Songs 


Among the prominent artists using Richard Hagemen's 
songs on their concert and recital programs are many 
tenors well known in the musical world. A few of them 
are Paul Althouse, Alessandro Bonci, Mario Chamilee, 
Rafaelo Diaz, Orville Harrold, Edward Johnson and 
Morgan Kingston. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
LIKED IN WASHINGTON 


Local Studio and Concert Notes 

December 8, 1920.—We are, not in 
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meern At the present moment 
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Mme. Alda as soloist. Her singing on 
exceptionally beautiful. calling forth much enthusiastic 
vlause Phe Boston Symphony seemed more in its old 
ride, playing with distinctive mterpretation. 
In marked contrast to the singing of Mary Garden was 
it of Frieda Hempel who appeared, under the management 
lr. Arthur Smith, at the National Theater, November 19, 
issisting artists being Coenraad Bos, at the piano, and 
gust Rodeman, flutist. Nothing could be more pleasing 
an this combination. Hempel charming in her 
juisite singing 
Walter Damrosch with his doing a fine 
educational work under the Fine Arts 
ociety of Washington by his analysis of programs played 
And again Mr. Smith strong interest in the 
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nder his management 
(itto Torney Simon 
erie f studio pupils’ 
presented his pupil, 
simon presented his pupil, 
Both these young artists are 
Washington music lovers. 
edith B, Athey, municipal organist, 
of Benjamin Yoe Morrison, gave a 
music at the Central High School on November 19 
Suzanne Oldberg, who has a charming studio in the 
residen section of town, presented several advanced 
pupils in concert, November 17, and Was assisted by Beulah 
Beverly Chambers, teacher 
Mary Helen Howe, teacher of singing at the Madison 
Hall School, gave a program of songs, November 18, 
issisted by Edward Donovan at the piano 
Edythe Marmion Brosius, whom Washington delights 
in as its leading harpist, gave a recital recently under the 
Mary Addison Ingle, who is responsible for the 
irls Lodge” in N Street. 


ation called “The ¢ 
The Kaspar Quartet (Mary Sherier Bowie, soprano; 
Bowie, tenor, and 


Richie McLean, contralto; J. F. M 
Charles Moore, bass) gave November 22, for the 
ss Woman’s Council 

Jessie Masters, “the all American contralto” and pupil 
of Albert W. Harned, gave the first of a series of Sunday 
wight concerts at Petworth Methodist Episcopal Church, 
November 21, Especially enjoyed was “Mammy Dear,” by 
Caray 

\dolf Torovsky, director of music at Epiphany Church, 
was heard in recital at the Arts Club of Washington when 
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he compelled attention of a large audience through full 
mastery of his program. Mr. Torovsky is a splendid pianist 
and should be heard more often. 

Victor Golibart, tenor, a former Washington boy sang 
recently at a benefit performance at the National Theater. 

Christine Levin, contralto of one of Washington’s 
churches, was heard in song‘recital at the Arts Club of 
Washington, when Minna Niemann, of St. Louis acted as 
accompanist with rare skill. 

Washington College of Music, with its orchestra of sixty 
odd players gave the first of its concerts for the season 
at Central High School on November 29, before a_ full 
house. This school of music is rapidly growing to full 
strength and has a splendid lot of teachers, resident and 
visiting 

The Virgil 
pleased a large 
in the program 
Dorothy Phillips, 
Austermuhl, Mrs, 
Kathryn Beck. 

Mrs. Warner Gibbs, soprano, who has but lately returned 
from Paris where she has been doing war work for some 
gave a recital at the Arts Club of Washington to 
friends who greatly enjoyed the program. Minna 
Niemann acted as accompanist. 

The Whitecroft Piano School gave the 
season's series of Friday evening concerts at the 
Square Hotel early in November, 

Wesley Weyman, of New York will give a 
six lectures on the Theory of Piano Technic. The 
in the course was given on November 25 at his studio 

D. R 
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Metropolitan Choral Society Meets 

The first reception and musicale held by the newly or- 
ganized Metropolitan Choral Society, Ada Soder-Hueck, 
founder and conductor, resulted most successfully. The 
affair was held at Mrs. Walter Gahagen’s home in Brook- 
lyn on Sunday afternoon, December 17, and was attended 
by over three hundred people. many well known in the 
musical world. Mrs. Gahagen, as the president of the 
society, greeted her guests and made an address of wel- 
come in which she explained the aims of the organiza- 
tion: to do the very best operatic and choral works, under 
the skilled direction of Mme. Soder-Hueck, with public 
hearings several times a year. In introducing Mme. Soder- 
Hueck, Mrs. Gahagen said that she has earned a name 
for herself not only as a teacher in New York but as a 
singer abroad. “In fact,” continued Mrs. Gahagen, “she 
is not only an artist of the vocal art but a musician to 
her finger-tips, having studied counterpoint, composition, 
etc. It was while she was studying these that her splendid 
contralto voice was discovered, through which she gained 
a fine European career.” 

The new organization is an out- growth of Mme. Soder- 
Hueck’s vocal classes, and all the voices, male and fe- 
male, are well trained ones. The Metropolitan Choral 
Society will hold its first public concert the latter part of 
February and an operatic one the following April. 

An impromptu concert followed Mrs. Gahagen’s ad- 
dress, the choral numbers being: “Kentucky Babe,” Geibel ; 
“Bridal Chorus,” from cantata “Rosemaiden,” Cowen; 
“Mammy’s Lullaby,” arranged from Dvorak’s “Humor- 
esque,” by Spross, and “Silent Night,” arranged by F. 
Damrosch, with mezzo solo by Helen Gahagen. Each and 
every selection was well rendered, with good tonal quality 
and delicacy of shading. The choral showed careful 
training and won the applause of the many present. 

Helen Lane-Kingsley, a soprano member of the choral, 
was heard in two solos, “The Winds in the South,” Scott, 
and rhapsody, Warford. She possesses a voice of beauti- 
ful quality, extended in range, and sang her selections 
very effectively. In the sextet from “Lucia” she ended 
with a splendid high D and shared in the applause with 
the other singers: Florence Barton, alto; T. M. Wambold, 
tenor, Ronald Vanderboget, tenor, Gustav Brasch and 
Edgar Grey, bassos. Mr. Grey was also heard in two 
solos: “For You,” Montague, and the “Armorer Song,” 
from “Robin Hood,” De Koven. He has a fine voice and 
his singing delighted his hearers. 

Marion Lovell, soprano, sang the “Una voce poco fa,” 
from “Barber of Seville,” and acquitted herself excel- 
lently. She has a lovely voice of silvery quality, flexible 
and pleasing. The applause after her number was so 
insistent that she had to add an additional number after 
the aria. 

The surprise of the afternoon came in Antonio Rocca, 
an Italian tenor recently arrived from Europe, who added 
two arias to the program, one from “La Giaconda” and 
the other from “The Girl of the Golden West.” He proved 
to be a splendid artist and won so much applause that he 
was obliged to repeat his last aria. The accempanists 
were Clara Gelb, for the choral, and William Parson, who 
was at the piano for the soloists. B 


Oklahoma University Orchestra Tours State 


According to reports, Oklahoma University has a splen- 
did orchestra, composed of students and university musi- 
cians. The organization recently completed a week’s trip 
over the northeastern part of Oklahoma, Bell Jane Vickery, 
Paul S. Carpenter and Franz Kuschan being among the 
soloists presented at these concerts. “The Dance of the 
Drunken Church Mouse,” a gavotte composed and played 
cellist, was one of the numbers 
which were well received. 


Hurlbut “with de Reszke 


Harold Hurlbut, the American tenor, who has been sing- 
ing in Italy, is now studying with Jean De Reszke at Nice 
on the Riviera. The only member of the De Reszke colony 
who has been given a Wagnerian role, Mr. Hurlbut has 
been entrusted by the great tenor with one of his own two 
greatest roles—that of Lohengrin—and also will shortly 
begin work on the part of Walther in “Die Meistersinger.” 


Friedman Scheduled to Arrive 


Ignaz Friedman, Polish pianist, was scheduled to ar- 
rive in America on the Steamer Coronia, Monday, Decem- 
ber 27. His American debut will be at Aeolian Hall, 
Friday afternoon, January 7. 
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GALA “AIDA” PERFORMANCE 
GIVEN IN WASHINGTON (D. C.) 


Local Opera Company Realizes Long Felt Want, and Opera 
Now Seems Destined to Form a Regular Part 
of City’s Musical Activity 

Washington, D. C., December 18, 1920—The dream of 
many a Washington musician has been a municipal opera. 
But it is left to an outsider to attempt what the Washing- 
tonian, thinking he knew his public well, hesitated to tackle. 
Edouard Albion, a young man with a voice and long years 
of study and struggle abroad, found it next to impossible 
to get a hearing or advancement in the metropolis. He 
came to Washington, met a brainy litthe woman, married 
her and with combined forces started anew the movement 
for municipal opera. Right here is where the rub came. 
To be municipal opera, the orchestra principals, chorus 
and director, etc., etc., must be local. This was not the 
case. Washington’s musical garden has now germinated 
a “Washington Opera Company of the National Opera 
Association.” On December 13, 15 and 17, the Washington 
Opera Company | of the National Opera Association produced 
Verdi’s opera “Aida” before as brilliant an audience as 
memory can recall, and the production more than equalled 
many of the visiting opera companies’ pre sentations. It is 
not exaggeration to say that in costuming, settings, 
“pictures,’ etc., few in Washington have seen better, this 
fact due to the comprehensive work from long years of 
routine of Enrica Clay Dillon, one of New York’s fore- 
most dramatic coaches. Now that it is definitely under- 
stood that the Washington Opera Company is but part of 
a plan for a “National Opera” such seasoned actor-singers 
as Mary Cavan, who sang the name role with full under- 
standing of the part in hand, never out of character, dis- 
playing a flexible soprano of warmth and dramatic power 
Otakar Marak, opera tenor, who sang with authority and 
fine tonal withal; Marcus Kellerman, splendid in character 
Ruth Townsend, as Amneris, a concert singer of many 
seasons, who sang her role with telling dramatic stress 
and growing intensity and beauty of tone as she appeared 
in successive performances and Charles Trowbridge Titt 
mann, oratorio, concert and opera singer, whose beauty 
of voice and stable efforts can always be relied upon, can 
be accepted and appreciated to their full. 

The newer ones cast for leading parts were George 
Harold Miller, bass; Herbert Aldridge, tenor, and Ruby 
Potter, soprano. Mrs, Potter sang last year the name role 
in “The Secret of Susanne” and made a splendid impres- 
sion with her clear, sweet ‘voice of fine flexibility. Her 
singing of the role of High Priestess in the opera wts with 
a clear bell like tone and in perfect pitch. 

Mr. Volpe, veteran conductor of New York, gave splendid 
assistance to the whole production, compelling time and 
rhythm where these things were lacking. One feels sure 
that this company will continue with power and success 
as it should. 

The three performances of “Aida” this week mark the 
“high tide” in attendance, and after the brilliant audience 
recruited from diplomatic, official and resident society by 
George Oakley Totten, patron of the Washington Opera 
Company, all are hoping that society will not assume that 
the opera was merely “put on” as a flip to its after dinner 
amusement. 

This production of “Aida” which opened the season of 
1920-21, is the seventh standard opera to be offered to the 
W ashington public by this unique civic organization whose 
foundation in 1918 marked a new era in the cultural 
development of the’nation. The success of The Washington 
Opera Company as a model civic development kas been 
a source of inspiration to many other cities, and opens 
the way for the establishing of a system of National 
Opera with the Capital as its center. 

It is the purpose of the management to present during 
the remainder of the season a group of standard operas 
such as “Hansel and Gretel” and “Tales of Hoffman,” in 
which debut will be given to the young American singers 
of most promise. Louis Thompson, Washington Opera 
tenor and one of our most promising young composers, 
has in preparation a one act opera which will be given its 
premiere by the Washington Opera Company. 

The culmination of the season’s work will be a Spring 
Festival of Opera in the nature of an International Fete. 
It is hoped at this time to present in the Capital repre- 
sentative works of different nations, with guest artists from 
their own great opera houses. D.R 


January Appearances for Morgana 

Nina Morgana will appear in two joint recitals with 
Jacques Thibaud, the French violinist, in Waterbury and 
Niagara Falls on January 3 and 19 respectively. On 
January 23 she sings at the Biltmore Morning Musicales 
with Jose Mardones, basso. Other appearances for Miss 
Morgana in January are Lancaster, Williamsport and 
Scranton, Pa., and Adrian, Mich. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





CAN SCHOOL MUSIC HELP THE ALIENP 


How Songs and Music May 


_ Some time ago the Musica Courier directed the atten- 
tion of the supervisors to the necessity for teaching a type 
of music in the public schools which would work toward 
better American ideals, and with an idea to developing what 
we commonly refer to today as Americanization. ‘lhis is 
in itself a difficult thing to do. It is frequently misunder- 
stood by the public that Americanization through song 
means the singing of patriotic songs, or where the immi- 
grant element has to be educated, the translating of their 
native folk songs into the English language. This is not 
entirely true. Both of these elements work toward the 
desired goal, but primarily they concern only the alien 
population. The great question before the school public 
today is whether or not we can develop through our school 
music a more perfect understanding of the ideals which 
America represents in all branches of education. 

Our first duty is to be honest to ourselves. Some people 
find this a very difficult thing to do. They lack the neces- 
sary courage which makes some men leaders, and when 
they find their purpose defeated their only refuge is to 
attack the other man as being incompetent. The standards 
which have been set for approaching the best in school 
music have frequently come under severe criticism. The 
old school of music teacher still believes that the only 
proper way to teach school music is to develop accuracy in 
sight reading, really confining themselves to a knowledge of 
intervals, and then to let the actual musical side of the 
work develop as it may. To one unfamiliar with school 
management it is not an easy thing to see the viewpoint of 
the pedagogue. The earnest teacher will labor along well 
defined and pedagogic lines, and suddenly a false prophet 
will rise and pronounce all that has gone before as being 
fundamentally wrong, at the same time offering no solution 
of the problem. In a cosmopolitan city such as New York 
the problems of school administration are by no means 
confined to the teaching of a subject, but are fundamentally 
involved in teaching the great alien population what Ameri- 
can educations means. 

It might be well to tell a little story of a Christmas 
party which was given in one of our New York City 
schools. This particular building is located in one of the 
poorer sections of the city. The surrounding population is 
composed of Italians, recently arrived Russian Jews, Chi- 
nese, Central Americans, Armenians, and all of the simple 
and humble peasant folk who come to these great shores 
to find peace and consolation. The Chinese children are all 
full blooded. They respond readily to any type of disciplin 
ary instruction, but can not readily understand or interest 
themselves in such a technical subject as the reading of 
music. However, they love to sing, and they do so will- 
ingly in their peculiar native way. The great problem in a 
school of this character is, first, to make the children realize 
that they are under a certain form of educational discipline ; 
and second, to teach them the English language. 

The most thrilling incident of the demonstration was the 
salute to the flag by a group of children none of whom 


had been in this country more than three months. With 
the most peculiar variety of accents they spoke the familiar 
pledge, and added to it such simple expressions as, “I love 


my new country,” “I love my fiag’—adding a thrill of 
patriotism that can not be experienced through any other 
channel. When these little voices swelled in the chorus 
of “The Star Spangled Banner,” even the most cold hearted 
felt a peculiar patriotic emotion Which can come only under 
great inspiration. 

PLANNING FoR THis Type or Music. 

One can see at a glance that in planning the subject of 
singing for these little children the technical side must be 
of secondary consideration, yet in spite of this the chil- 
dren in the primary grades (this school does not go beyond 
the fourth year) really show a certain facility in the read- 
ing of music with the syllables. A convérsation with the 
principal developed the fact that in order to accomplish 
anything in the technical side of music it is necessary to 
develop the emotional side of these children, therefore prac- 
tically every song which is given to them is dramatized, and 
only those songs which lend themselves to this type of in- 
terpretation are used. The tone quality is by no means 
comparable to the work which is accomplished in the aver- 
age public school. Frequently any attempt to develop the 
singing voice by individual instruction results in the child 
immediately showing an unwillingness to participate, being 
unused to our conditions, and more or less sensitive to his 
surroundings and shortcomings he believes that it is almost 
personal oppression, and the desired result can not be ar- 
rived at by disciplinary methods. 

Wuat Sincinc Can Do ror THese CuHILpren, 

To develop the idea of Americanization in such a group 
as this, the first thought should be that the value of assem- 
bly singing will make them realize that one of the first 
attributes of freedom is that Americans should work to- 
gether with a spirit of brotherhood. The songs selected 
should not alone teach patriotism, but should teach literature 
as well. They should develop an appreciation of the his- 
tory of this country, together with the principles of political 
and religious freedom. There can be no greater deed ac- 
complished than that through music the child will love his 
school, and if he does that, the rest is easy. This is the 
function of music. Everything else must be secondary to 
this great idea. 

Proceeding on this theory, we should ask ourselves just 
how valuable the theoretical instruction in music may be 
for schools of this type? If your desire is really to make 
all school children proficient in the reading of music, then 
our answer is—most valuable and should not be neglected, 
but it must be approached from an entirely different angle. 
To witness, where a course of study calls for the teaching 
of the two equal tones to a beat, whether it be in the sec- 


Suide- é Class Teacher in Americanization 


it would be necessary to teach 
this and any other point by pure imitation, and then if 
possible deduce whatever theory might result. Objections 
will naturally be raised to this point, and proof brought 
to carry out the other side of the case, but unless one has 
actually faced such a condition he could not be entirely 
sympathetic with the idea. 

It is a glorious thing to realize that music is one of 
the great contributing agents in the process of instilling 
young hearts and minds with the ideals of American man- 
hood and womanhood. No matter how perfect may be the 
knowledge of sight readinge or the petfection of so called 
music reading, any system of teaching which fails to ac- 
complish the former is a complete failure. 


DALLAS ENJOYS SAN CARLO OPERA 


ond, third or fourth year, 








Eddy Brown, Reuben Davies, Oscar Seagle, Mary Garden, 
Helen Stanley Are Heard—Local Musicians 
Add to Musical Program 


Dallas, Texas, December 6, 1920.—The visit of the San 
Carlo Opera Company was one of considerable interest 
on November, 18, 19 and 20. Harriet Bacon MacDonald 
and Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason brought. the company to 
Dallas, and the four performances given were much ap 
preciated by large audiences. The costumes and scenery 
were exceptionally good—several of the singers made ex- 
cellent impressions and the orchestra was adequate. 

The first opera heard was “Madame Butterfly,” which 
brought out dainty Nobuka Hara,a Japanese singer new in 
this country this season. She isa pupil of Tamaki Miura, 
formerly heard here in the part, and she was very pleas- 
ing. Others in the cast were Guiseppe Agostini who sang 
Pinkerton, Marie Valle as Sharpless, Pietro De Biasi, 
Natale Cervi, Alice Homer and Amadeo Baldi. 

A splendid performance of “Aida” was offered the even 
ing of November 19. Of the singers, first mention should 
probably be made of Vincente Ballester, who, as Amon- 
asro, proved himself an artist of high rank. Bettina 
Freeman sang the title role, with fine effect and other 
honors were shared by Stella De Mette, Pietro De Biasi 
and Giuseppe Inzerillo. The solo dancing was beau- 
tifully done by Sylvia Tell. Gaetano Merola conducted 
this, as was the case with “Butterfly.” 

The closing offering on Saturday night was “Carmen.” 
Ballester, as the Toreador, again created a great impres- 
sion and was heartily encored whenever he appeared. In 
response to prolonged applause he repeated the “Toreador 
Song” twice. Stella De Mette as Carmen was in excellent 
voice and gave an interpretation of her role that was most 
impressive. Don Jose was taken by Pilada Sinagra, who 
also did some fine singing. The orchestra, again under the 
baton of Merola, did some especially good work in this 
performance, 

Of a high order was the rendition of “The Tales of 
Hoffman,” with Agostini again appearing as Hoffman. 

Eppy Brown, AND Reupen Davies IN REcITAL, 

The anges of the so called “pop” concerts on the course 
of E. Council was the recital of Eddy Brown, violinist, 
and Bonbon Davies, pianist, which attracted about 1500 
people. Both have been heard in Dallas before, and on 
this occasion were enthusiastically received. Mr. Brown 
was heard in the Scottish fantasy by Bruch, and a number 
of shorter violin pieces, all played with the fine poise and 
musical insight, characteristic of this artist. The minuet 
of Paderewski was given with such rhythmic swing that it 
aroused the audience to great applause, and had to be re- 
peated. Mr. Davies’ part of the program included a 
group of Chopin, several compositions of the modern 
school and the Rubinstein “Staccato” etude. 

Oscar SEAGLE Gives ANNUAL RECITAL. 

Oscar Seagle, one of the most popular artists who come 
to Dallas, and who is reengaged every season, sang again 
to an audience that packed the City Temple, November 20, 
under the local auspices of The University Club. He 
began with a group of the French songs which he sings 
so exquisitely, then gave some beautiful Russian songs, 
and at the close a number of negro spirituals always 
so popular in the South, and which he does with rather 
more insight into their meaning than most of those who 
sing them, being himself a native of the Southland. Hec- 
tor Dansereau accompanied Mr. Seagle and played some 
piano solos, which added to the attractiveness of the pro- 
gram. 

Mary GArpen Proves UNusuat TREAT. 

Thursday evening, December 2, brought Mary Garden to 
the city, and the seasoned concert goers heard something 
that was out of the ordinary, and exceedingly interesting. 
Her songs were for the most part operatic arias—the 


“Depuis la Jour” 


®s 


33 


from “Louise,” “Mimi's Farewell” from 
“La Boheme,” aria from “Carmen,” and a few songs in 
lighter vein, An excellent cellist, Gutia Casini, was with 
her, and played solos between lier groups of songs, with 
sympathetic understanding, and was greatly enjoyed. Any 
review of this concert would be incomplete, too, without 
special mention of Isaac Van Grove, the exceptionally fine 
accompanist, who played for both of the artists His 


clean, beautiful technic, and command of modern tone 
color, is worthy of the concert pianist, and his support of 
the artists was perfect in all that he did. This was an- 
other of the Mason-MacDonald offerings 
HeLen STANLEY with DaALLAs Bano. 
On Sunday afternoon, December 5, Helen Stanley sang 


in Dallas in conjunction with the Band Association, and 
again showed herself tobe an artist of fine accomplish 
ment. She is a singer who is sincere in her art 
not try to “play down” to the audience. She 
most charming personality, a beautiful voice, and musical 
understanding of a high be Her part of the program 
included “So Innamorato di due Giovinetti” (Giovinetti) 
of Bimboni, “Maiden at the Spring,” by Goldmark, the 


and doe Ss 


possesses a 


“Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca” and a group, sung specially 
for the children, of things in the list for the annual 
music memory contest. These were “My Love Is a Mul 
teer,” Dio Nogero; “Ok, That We Two Were Maying,’ 
Nevin, old Irish song, “I Will Walk with Thee, My Lov: 
and others. The band played during the afternoon S¢ hu 
bert’s “March Militaire’ Elgar's “Salute d'Amour,” the 
“William Tell” overture and excerpts from “Aida,” 
Loca Musicians PLeast 

Besides all of these artists, opera and so forth, there 

have recently been a number of recitals and concerts by 


local musicians and organizations. Among these was the 
opening concert of the symphony orchestra, in which the 


orchestra showed considerable artistic growth since last 


year. The Schubert Club, a chorus of women's yoices, r 
cently gave a “twilight” recital at the Adolphus Hotel; 
the Dallas Male Chorus, and excellent varied program at 
City Temple; David Grove, organist, some Sunday after 


concerts im 
appeared com 


noon organ recitals, and several miscellaneous 
which most of the musicians in town have 
plimentary to the children of the music memory contest 


R. D 


Milan Roder Conducting “Florodora” 


Milan Roder is on tour conducting “ 
popular operetta, which features his 
Eleanor Painter. 


very 
sung by 


Florodora,” the 
“Caramba,” 
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lor specific t al training " 
the high school filled | 
UNIVERSAI 





My dear Mr, Haywood: 

I have not written you before in regard to “Uni 
versal Song is I wished to give the system therein 
set forth a thorough trial before expressing myself 
on the subject, 

conclusions have reached in regard 


UNIVERSAL SONG 


are as follows: 
practical and 
clements of 


I. “Universal Song” is a_ simple, 
pedagogical exposition of the important 
good singing and proves through its method that vocal 
instruction may be successfully giv 
classes, 

II. “Universal Song’ does not 
enced vocal instructor to 


er in ensemble 


limit the experi 


its exercises but presents a 





splendid outline with which many proven exercises 
may be used. 

III, “Universal Song’ proves interesting to the 
high school pupil who is desirous of curing proper 
vocal training and therefore should fill an ever-it 
creasing demand for specific vocal training in the 
high school, especially in the junior and senior year 


Most cordially yours, 
(Signed) ROBERT A. BARTHOLOMEW 
Director Summer School of 
Music, Rutgers College and 
University of N. J.; Dire 
tor of Public School Mus 
Lockport, N. Y 
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MASTER OF SONG 


. Lieder singer of European’ fame, formerly member of Metropolitan 
Opera House under Damrosch. Will accept very talented scholars. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 
singing of the music that falls to Rodrigo. It is un- 
fortunate that his stature does not permit him to satisfy 
the eye as he does the ear in the part of the nobleman; 
nor does one believe that Rodrigo would have kept his 
hat on in the presence of either Queen Elisabetta or King 
Philip 

Didur was this latter person. He looked the part—and 
his acting was not bad. Ellen Dalossy made her debut 
with the company in the small role of Teobaldo, the page. 
she was a charming figure, and sang with surety and 
finish the music that fell to her. Gustafson, the young 
hass, delivered the music of the monk most effectively in 
‘is sonorous voice. Marie Sundelius was the voice from 
heaven—and a heavenly voice she has. Smaller roles fell 
to Angelo Bada and Louis d’Angelo, while Maria Savage 
did a dignified bit of acting as the Countess Aremberg. 

Gennaro Papi conducted. It was the best work he has 
vet done at the Metropolitan, although he has made steady 
progress since he began there. He had the long and 
complicated score at his baton’s end bringing out effects 
both on the stage and in the orchestra with a sure hand— 
two of them, in fact. One would like him still better 
had he been more liberal with the blue pencil. The ballet, 
for instance, which should be a bright spot and relief in 
the evening, was anything but that at the Metropolitan, and 
might readily be spared, especially as the music is com- 
monplace to a degree, and the dancing in the style of a 
veneration or two ago. Somebody at the Metropolitan 
does not seem to have wakened up to the fact that there 
has been a radical revolution in the art of dancing within 
the last ten or fifteen years. One does not expect, of 
course, anything pxactly a la Russe in the middle of 
“Don Carlos,” but something a trifle less old-fashioned in 
hoth costume and movement would be welcome. 

(he orchestra was excellent and Mastro Setti’s chorus 
did its full-throated share in carrying the performance. 
Urpan’s SCENERY. 

Joseph Urban made some very beautiful scenic settings 
for the opera. They were not in his heaviest manner 
evidently the word had gone out that, as “Don Carlos” 
hardly promised to remain in the repertory more than one 
season, expensive “built-up” scenery was to be avoided 
when possible; but the results achieved by simpler means 
of drops were excellent. The villa of the second act, with 
a background of mountains, was as lovely a bit of color 
and composition as the Metropolitan has seen. It was 
not possible to see that stage director Samuel Thewman 
had accomplished anything out of the ordinary in ar- 
ranging the was thoroughly conven- 
tional 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza in reviving “Don Carlos” undoubtedly 
felt that it would have no great popular success, but he 
has done a real service to the memory of Verdi, the cause 
of Italian art, and to the music lovers of New York in 
presenting so adequate a production of a work, which, 
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if not one of the masterpieces of the immortal Giuseppe, 
is intensely interesting to the musician as illustrating a 
step in the development of the foremost composer for the 
stage 

“Faust,” December 20. 

The one novelty in the performance of “Faust” at the 
Metropolitan on Monday evening, December 20, was the 
first appearance of Giuseppe Danise in the role of Valentin. 
Mr. Danise is essentially an Italian baritone. His voice 
and singing are always excellent, but the true style of 
French opera is not his. He has better roles than that of 
Marguerite’s sentimental brother. Miss Farrar was the 
Marguerite and Orville Harrold was the Faust this time. 
He has almost entirely recovered from the after effects 
of the hard cold which afflicted him at.the beginning of the 
season and his voice is nearly back in its pristine condition. 
As a French stylist, Harrold had all that Danise lacked. 
Rothier was a_ gentlemarily Mephistopheles and Mme. 
Delaunois charming as Siebel. Wolff conducted. 

“TrisTAN AND Isoipe,” DecemBer 21. 


Before a large gathering of Brooklyn’s music lovers, the 
Metropolitan Opera House management repeated “Tristan 
and Isolde.” It was particularly interesting because the 
language used was English, thereby affording a very good 
opportunity to determine the value of opera in our native 
language. There will be differences of opinion, but the fact 
remains that the “dye has been cast,” and one may look for- 
ward to future productions of the Wagnerian music dramas 
apart from their native tongue. The performance produced 
a profound impression on the audience, but the success was 
not due entirely to the principals. Under the master hand 
of Artur Bodanzky, all the exquisite beauty of the music 
was unfolded, and one is frank to say that it was this ele- 
ment that stood out in glorious contrast to the rest of the 
performance. The music, first; the conductor, second; and 
thereafter each devotee must make his choice, The per- 
formance was one of poetic beauty admirably conceived and 
perfectly carried out. 

Florence Easton made her first appearance as Isolde. In 
reviewing the performance of this great artist, it is not alto- 
gether fitting to make comparisons, but one can not prevent 
the memory from going back to the Isoldes of Nordica, 
Ternina, Gadski, and others. Yet in spite of this and the 
recent performance of Matzenauer, one must in justice pay 
the tribute to Florence Easton which she deserves. Her 
voice is not as large as Matzenauer’s, but she is equal 
vocally to all the demands of the role and sang it hen 
didly. Histrionically she emphasized very properly the 
youthful simplicity of the character, giving to it less of 
the dignified matronly bearing, a tradition of the past. 
When one considers that within ten days this artist has 
admirably performed Carmen, Rezia and Oberon, with 
a Rachel to come, the reader can realize that her musical 
horizon is as broad as any artist's who has appeared be- 
fore the public in a generation 

An equally interesting achievement was Sembach’s Tris- 
tan. In spite of an over pompous manner and at times 
an almost unsympathetic love attitude, he sang the music 
in a masterful fashion. His mezzo-voce was charming 
and he delivered the English text with more clarity of 
enunciation than any of his associates with the exception 
of Mme. Easton. Jeanne Gordon was a_ statuesque 
Brangaene and Clarence Whitehill a forceful Kurneval. 
William Gustafson, singing the part of King Mark for the 
first time, made on the whole a favorable impression. 
Mr. Bodanzky has a tendency toward a particularly in- 
dividual interpretation of the music, but with all it was 
a glorious demonstration. 

Robert Leonhardt as Melot, Dura as the Shepherd, Louis 
d’Angelo as the Steersman, and Diaz as the Sailor, were 
satisfactory. 

“Bonéme,” DecemBer 22. 

At 5 o'clock, Wednesday afternoon, “L’Elisir” hastily 
gave place to a hurried “Bohéme” when word came that 
Caruso was ill and could not sing. The cast included Mme. 
Alda, Anna Roselle, Gigli and Scotti in the principal roles, 
with Moranzoni conducting. 

“MADAME Butrterrty,” Decemper 24 (MATINEE). 

A. huge audience, in holiday mood, went to enjoy 
Puccini's opera, but remained to weep over the troubles 
of poor Butterfly, portrayed poignantly and sung beautifully 
by Geraldine Farrar. Tenor Chamlee did remarkable work 
as Pinkerton, his virile and mellifluous voice sounding 
sweetly in the ear, and his command of lyric style winning 
the admiration and respect of the judicious listeners. 
Scotti gave his usual rendering of Sharpless, and Rita 
Fornia was the affecting Suzuki. 

“La Juve,” DecemBer 24 (EvenrInc). 

Caruso, after declining a Wednesday “L’Elisir d’Amore” 
on account of rheumatism (intercostal) was able to sing 
a splendid Eleazer on Friday, although it was plain that 
he was not feeling his best and had the pain in his side 
which turned out later to be pleurisy. Florence Easton 
sang the Rachel. She sang and acted it as she does every 
part that falls to her lot, with a satisfying perfection and 
finish that makes one glad she is at last coming into her 
own at the Metropolitan. An Isolda and a Rachel in one 
week is enough to the credit of any singer. The rest of 
the cast was as usual, with Evelyn Scotney, Orville Har- 
rold and Rothier in the principal roles. Bodanzky 
conducted. The lady in the seat in front asked a stion. 
“Why do you suppose,” said she, “that ‘Mr. Gatti picked 
out ‘La Juive’ for Christmas Eve?” 

“MEFISTOFELE,” DeceEMBER 25 (MATINEE). 

“Mefistofele” was repeated at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Saturday afternoon (Christmas), December 25, 
with Jose Mardones in the title role. Mr. Mardones was 
to have sung at the first performance but owing to in- 
disposition, he did not have a chance to show what he 
could do with the exacting part until Saturday. Then he 
acquitted himself most creditably. His rich and sonorous 
voice is admirably suited to the music and he sang 
extremely well, The prologue was mastered easily, and 
throughout the opera Mardones carried the part in a man- 
ner that bespoke his artistry: 

Frances Alda as Margherita repeated the worthy im- 
personation of previous occasions. Vocally she was splendid 
and her acting was none the less successful. In the quartet 
of the Garden Scene, her voice rang out in clear, sweet 
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tones. In fact the quartet was very well sung by Mardones, 
Gigli and Howard. 

igli, who sang the role of Faust, reminded one 
frequently of the great Caruso, especially in his soft sing- 
ing. His is, indeed, a beautiful voice and he is a valuable 
addition to Mr. Gatti’s forces. 

There was a newcomer in Frances Peralta, who sang 
the small part of Elena, and thade a very good impression. 
She is the possessor of a substantial voice, which she used 
with freedom and effectiveness. Moranzoni conducted. 


“Awa,” DeceMBER 25 (EVENING). 

Christmas night brought a Metropolitan debut with it, 
that of Carolina Lazzari, the contralto, who made her 
first appearance with the company as Amneris in “Aida.” 
Miss Lazzari is no stranger to New York audiences, either 
in concert or opera, having been here before with the 
Chicago Opera Association forces. She is the possessor 
of a large, powerful, rich, full contralto voice, which was 
heard to best advantage in the opulent music which Verdi 
allotted the part. She sings well, the production being 
free and even throughout her long range, and she has 
gained much in knowledge of stagecraft since earlier ap- 
pearances here. All in all it was a very auspicious debut 
and promises well for Miss Lazzari’s future career with 
the company. The audience did not hesitate to show its 
entire approval of her. Destinn was the Aida, Morgan 
Kingston the Radames—a role which particularly suits 
his heroic voice and broad, expressive singing—De Luca 
the Amonasro, Martino the Ramfis, Marie Sundelius the 
priestess, and Bamboschek conducted—with more grace 
than vigor. 

Sunpay Nicgut Concert, 

With the performances of his musical comedy, “Honey 
Dew,” drawing a large audience nightly at the Casino 
almost directly across the street from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist, won honors 
at the huge auditorium on Sunday evening last. He was 
greeted by a host of admirers and applauded warmly for 
his artistic efforts. For his first contribution, Zimbalist 
rendered the Hubay concerto with the orchestra. He was 
in excellent form and_ spirits, and played superbly. 
Especially in the second movement, was his playing im- 
pressive for its beautiful singing tone and depth of feeling. 
At the conclusion the audience’s response was such that he 
was obliged to give several encores. Later on in the 
program he was heard in a riumber of shorter pieces, in- 
cluding his own Russian dance, which could have been 
repeated. Then, too, encores were in order. 

Nicola Zerola, tenor; Flora Perini, contralto; Jose 
Mardones, bass, and Frances Peralta, soprano, were the 
other artists who appeared. Mr. Zerola opened with the 
“Ridi Pagliacci” from the Leoncavallo opera, which. he 
sang with freedom of style and effectiveness. He received 
much applause and gave an additional number. His is a 
rich and pleasant voice which he uses intelligently. For 
his second contribution, he sang the “Celeste Aida” and 
was equally as successful with his audience. 

Mme. Perini’s selection was the “Figlio Mio” from “The 
Prophet” which revealed a voice of freshness and clarity. 
She, too, responded with an encore. 

Mr. Mardofies was in excellent voice and scored a big 
success with his first number the “Di Sposo di Padre” from 
“Salvator Rosa.” The audience made him sing extras. 

Mme. Peralta, who made a favorable impression the day 
previous at her debut, strengthened it very perceptibly at 
this, her second, appearance with the company. Her’s is 
a lovely rich voice, of good range and fine power, which 
she uses with intelligence. She did full justice to the 
“Suicidio” aria from “La Gioconda.” 

The orchestra, under Richard Hageman’s skilled baton, 
rendered the “Sakuntala” overture of Goldmark; “Cosat- 
schoque,” Dargomysky; March Turque, Moussorgsky; and 
the rhapsody reine 4 by Chabrier. After the Moussorg- 
sky number, the conductor and his men came in for their 
share of the generous applause and an additional piece 
was played, much to the delight of the listeners. 


Luyster to Direct Choral Club 


Wilbur A. Luyster, the choral conductor and specialist 
in the teaching of sight singing, has been engaged to 
direct the Glee and Choral Club, at the Y. W. C. A. at 
Central Branch, Flatbush avenue and Schermerhorn street, 
Brooklyn. Aa, 

This club meets every Tuesday evening and is open to 
all, whether a member of the Y. W. C. A. or not. The 
few weeks Mr. Luyster has been training this club a 
marked improvement has been noticed and all voice 
students who desire practice in ensemble work will find 
splendid training here. It is the desire of the promoters 
of this club to have it one of the best of ladies’ glee clubs. 
Concerts are being planned for the near future. In- 
formation may be.had by addressing the secretary at the 
above address. 


Free Concerts at Cooper Union 


The Music League of the People’s Institute gave a pro- 
gram of Ukrainian music in the Great Hall of Cooper 
Union on Sunday evening, December 26, as the second of 
a series of fifteen concerts. The artists taking part were 
Sonya Yergin, soprano; Boris Saslawsky, baritone, and the 
Balalaika Orchestra. The concerts begin at 8:15 and the 
admission is free. 


Van Grove in Chicago 


Isaac Van Grove arrived in New York a few days before 
Christmas after a most successful tour with Mary Garden, 
but he did not spend the holidays here, for he was obliged 
to leave again, going to Chicago this time, to assist Miss 
Garden for two weeks in work on her operatic repertory. 





Moving Music 
“Never in my life,” said the harassed householder, “have 
I been so pleased to hear my neighbor’s piano going.” 
aoe asked his friend, “is there a good pianist staying 
ere?” 
“No, I heard it going away in a furniture van.”—Tit-Bits. 
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SPALDING SOLOIST AT 
PORTLAND ORGAN RECITAL 


Violinist Delights Large Audience—Inez Perry Turner and 
Marion Carter in Recital—Milliken Work Heard— 
Rossini Club in Impressive Memorial—Enjoy- 
able Chopin Club Program—Notes 


Portland, Maine, November 24, 1920.—Some especially 
fine musical programs have been heard in this city during 
the past two weeks. The season’s second organ concert by 
Dr. Irvin J. Morgan, under the auspices of the Portland 
Music Commission, took place in City Hall on the evening 
of Armistice Day, November 11, when Albert Spalding, 
violinist, was the assisting artist. The popular artist's com- 
ing had been eagerly anticipated and there was a large audi- 
ence in attendance. 

Dr. Morgan's numbers included two tone poems, “Poem 
Erotica” and “The Tear,” by the Baltimore organist, Ed- 
ward Aler; two Hungarian melodies arranged by Dr. Mor- 
gan from an orchestral score; transcription from “La Gio 
conda,’ Ponchielli, and Epilogue, Malling, listed as the 
closing number of the program, but which was not played 
owing to the lateness of the hour. Not enly were Dr. Mor- 
gan’s numbers received with marked enthusiasm, but at the 
close of each of Mr. Spalding’s selections the violinist was 
recalled again and again, the audience being most reluctant 
to let him go despite the length of the program. Mr. Spal- 
ding opened with concerto No. 8 in A minor, Spohr, wich 
was presented “in the form of a vocal scene ;” air on the G 
string, Bach; waltz (arranged by David Hochstein), 
Brahms; Lettre de Chopin, Spalding; “Castles in Spain,” 
Spalding; prelude from “The Deluge,” Saint-Saéns, wit) 
organ and piano accompaniment; “Carmen” fantasy, Sara- 
sate, and several encores. The violinist’s numbers were 
marked throughout by their sympathetic interpretation. He 
was accompanied at the piano by Andre Benoist. 

Inez Perry TurNER AND MARION CARTER IN RECITAL. 

On the evening of November 18, a large gathering of 
Portland music lovers assembled in Frye Hall for the joint 
recital of Inez Perry Turner, contralto, a local favorite, and 
Marion Carter, vocalist and teacher, of New York. Miss 
Carter, who has a soprano voice of appealing quality, has 
recently accepted a position as soloist in the Christian 
Science Church of this city. Mrs. Turner and Miss Carter 
divided honors in a program. 

Miturken’s “A Vocar HEArD. 

The Rossini Club gave its regular fortnightly recital at 
Frye Hall on the morning of November 17, when the pro- 
gram included a very interesting concerted piece for voice 
and instruments, entitled “A Vocal Instrument,” written by 
M. A. Milliken, father of Nellie Fellows, once a vocalist 
of this city. Mrs. Harold Otis sang the solo and the trio 
accompaniment, arranged by Dr. Latham True, was per- 
formed by Susan Burnette, cello; William Cousens, violin, 
and Dr. True, piano. A piano solo by a new member, Mrs. 
Le Clair Parmenter, was Moszkowski's “In Autumn.” Julia 
Noyes, the president, was in the chair and at the usual busi- 
ness session which came at the close of the program, out- 
lines of the season’s work were distributed. The officers 
are as follows: president, Julia E. Noyes; vice president, 
Mrs. Fred H. Palmer; corresponding secretary, Marguerite 
Ogden; recording secretary, Mrs. Latham True; treasurer, 
Mary A. Seiders; librarian, Louise Armstrong, and chair- 
man program committee, Mrs. George J. Akers. 


INSTRUMENT” 


Rossint Cius IN IMpressivE MEMORIAL, 

A most impressive memorial program to Emmily Kelley 
Rand was presented by the Rossini Club November 10. 
Mrs. Rand was an active member of the club, 1869-1920; 
treasurer, 1871-1891; president, 1891-1917; honorary presi- 
dent, 1917-1920. Those who participated in the program 
were Marguerite Ogden, Miss Buxton, Miss Trickey, Mrs. 
Haviland, Mrs. Akers, Gertrude Berry, Mr. Cousen, Mrs. 
Horan, Dr. True, Harry F. Merrill, Alfred Brinkler, Mrs. 
Joseph W. Whitney, Florence Libby, Lois Mills, William 
Thomes, Ernest J. Hill, Hudson Blackwell, Dr. F. L. Jack- 
son and Charles E. Wyer. 

ENJOYABLE Cuopin CLUB PROGRAM. 

A program which proved one of the most successful and 
enjoyable in the history of the Chopin Club was that of the 
regular meeting of the club at the home of Kathleen Vailee 
on November 23. It was “open club” night while the 
“feature” program was presented by Wilfrid L. Tremblay, 
a piano prodigy of Lewiston, Maine, assisted by Marion W. 
Theis, Helen E. Hamilton and Matthias M. Mogan, all well 
vemige _vocalists of Westbrook, Maine. Wilfrid L. Trem- 
blay, 15-year-old musician, is a native of Pennsylvania and 
is of Fronehst yerman extraction. He is an organist at one 
of the prominent churches of Lewiston and at the Strand 
Theater in the same city, and served as organist at the 
Bates College summer school this year. 

The program which young Tremblay rendered in Port- 
land included the compositions of Rachmaninoff, Schubert, 
Chopin, Rubinstein and Grieg, and showed him especially 
adept in heavy chord and octave work. His brilliance was 
marked in the performance of the more impressive num- 
bers. 

Notes. 

The Marston Club, another of Portland's 
musical clubs, is holding regular meetings. The music com 
mittee consists of: chairnian, Mary Green; Elvira Caswell, 
Florence Seaford. The club officers are: president, Florence 
Bremon; vice president, Mrs. George Pennell; secretary- 
treasurer, Alice Homer. 

The People’s Popular Community Service under the aus- 
pices of the Portland Music Commission is now a regular 
feature of Sunday afternoons at City Hall, and on Novem- 
ber 21 a special Thanksgiving service was given. Dr. Irving 
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J. Morgan, municipal organist, played a Thanksgiving fes- 
tival program of organ numbers, which included “The Vil- 
lage Fiotecat Home,” Walter Spinney; “Feast of Weeks” 
“Harvest,” Old Hebrew Melody; March for a Festival, Mer- 
kel, and Some Old Home Fireside Songs. 

Dr. Morgan described each number of the program before 
it was played, closing with a number selected by the my 
in accordance with a long established custom. M. H. 


Claussen Sings at . Weathiintios College 


Per Nielsen, director of the music department at West- 
minster Coilege,. New Wilmington, Pa, chose Julia Claussen 


as the second artist to appear in the course which he has 


arranged for this season under the auspices of the college. 
Needless to say the singer pleased her enthusiastic audience 
reason of her excellent singing, 


beycnd measure by fine 





JULIA CLAUSSEN, HER DAUGHTER, AND PER 
NIELSEN. 

The accompanying photograph of .Mme. Claussen, ‘her 

daughter and Per Nielsen, the Norwegian baritone and 


was taken on the 


director of music at Westminster College, 
recital in New 


occasion of the mezzo-contralto’s recent 
Wilmington, Pa. 


stage presence and charming manner. Her program in 
cluded the Rondo Gavotte from “Mignon,” some Greek 
numbers sung in Norwegian, a group of French songs 


and one of American songs. Among the native composers 
represented was Macfarlane, whose “Slumber Song” had 
to be repeated. Of course there were many recalls for 


insistent applause 
extra numbers. 


and in response to the 
four or five 


Mme. Claussen, 
she was compelled to give 


Werrenrath Sings “Smilin’ Through” in “Smilin’ 
Through” 

A peculiarly graceful tribute to 
was offered by the popular American 
Werrenrath, in Chicago on Thanksgiving Day. The actress 
is Jane Cowl, the play is “Smilin’ Through,” and the song 
of course, is Arthur A. Penn’s little masterpiece from 
which the play derived its name. Mr. Werrenrath’s name is 
inseparably associated with the song. He programs it 
frequently and never loses an opportunity of singing it as 
an encore, 

Thanksgiving Day found Mr. Werrenrath in Chicago, en 
route to several Middle West recitals. At the Cort Theater, 
in that city, Jane Cowl has been playing in “Smilin’ 
Through” for weeks, to standing room only. Mr. Werren- 
rath attended the performance on the night of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, and to the inexpressible delight of the audience, 
as well as Miss Cowl and her able company, went out on the 
darkened stage during the memorable scene in the second 
act, and there, to the accompaniment of the orchestra, 
sang Mr. Penn's song through. The audience, to whom so 
happy a surprise came wholly unexpectedly, sat spellbound, 
and the subsequent reception accorded both singer and song 
showed just what a thrilling surprise it was. It was a 
curious fact that although Miss Cowl’s greatest dramatic 
success is founded on the song, and uses its theme as in 
cidental music throughout, while here and there portions 
of the text are used or sung, yet the song itself, as such, is 
not sung at all during the play. “Smilin’ Through” has 
been running uninterruptedly for a whole year now, and the 
first time the song was sung during its action was on 
Thanksgiving Day by Mr. Werrenrath, who thus paid a 
graceful compliment to its worth as well as showing for the 
ten thousandth time, maybe, just what a jolly good fellow 
he is. The Chicago dailies made much of the incident, 
wich proved to be a triumph for all concerned. 


actress, play and song 
baritone, Reinald 


Tirindelli Pupil with La Scala 


Cincinnati Conservatory of 
of his former pupils 
is concertmaster of La Scala Orchestra, which is in 
America for a brief tour, under the guidance of Tosca- 
nini, The concertmaster, Virgilio Ranzatto, studied with 
Tirindelli when he was conductor at the Conservatory of 
Music in Venice. During that time Tirindelli also had as 
a pupil, Ugo Ara, a friend of Toscanini, who has assisted 
materially in bringing La Scala Orchestra to America, 
and who is well known to American audiences as a mem 
ber of the celebrated Flonzaley Quartet. 


Tirindelli, of the 
word that one 


Adolfo 


Music, has received 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL OPENS 
CHARLESTON’S MUSICAL SEASON 


Charleston Musical Society Presents Violinist—Season’s 
First Symphony Concert—Cecil Fanning in Recital 
Under Arion Society Avuspices 
Charleston, S. C., December 7, 1920.—To the Charleston 
Musical Society fell the honor of opening the musical 
season in Charleston in presenting on Sunday afternoon, 
November 7, Toscha Seidel, the first artist in the series 
of twelve concerts. The program was given throughout 
with the fire so characteristic of the young Russiaii. 
Vitalli’s chaconne, the Mendelssohn concerto, and the 
Sarasate “Gypsy Airs” gave him ample opportunity to dis- 
play his varied powers. The andante of the Mendelssohn 


was surprising in its breadth of delivery, while the Gossec 
gavot which was charmingly done as an encore revealed 
a spiccato of the most crystalline clearness. The ever 


Maria” 


numbers 


in the Schubert-Wilhelmj arrangement 
were additions to the regular 


beloved “Ave 
and several other 
program. 

First “ONCERT 


SEASON'S SyMPHONY ( 


November 21 witnessed the initial 
season of the Charleston Symphony Orchestra. Handi- 
capped by but a few rehearsals, and those with a conductor 
new to the orchestra, Clara Otten Swoboda, the program 
was nevertheless very creditable The string section has 
vastly improved over last year and the orchestra showed 
itself capable in accompanying both in Mendelssohn's 
“Hymn of Praise” and Schubert's “Omnipotence.” Addie 
Howell, as soloist, was in fine voice and was accorded 
enthusiastic applause for her excellent work. The onl; 
purely orchestral number offered was Schubert's “Un 
finished” symphony, The orchestra, having but just begun 
its second season, wavered now and then in its attacks due 
doubtless to the fact that force of circumstances had per 
mitted but a dozen rehearsals with the new conductor, a 
taxing situation to a young and inexperienced orchestra 
and a great strain for the leader. Despite this fact, Mme 
Swoboda led her forces to the evident satisfaction of the 
audience. During the intermission, the public was in- 
formed of the great sacrifice being made on the part of the 
members of the orchestra (all of whom are donating their 


performance of the 


services) and the need for financial backing When 
salaries will make possible an adequate number of full 
rehearsals, the city will be assured of an orchestra which 


will quickly take its place as one of the best of the smaller 
orchestras of the country. 


Arion Society Presents Ceci. FANNING 


Cecil Fanning was presented by the Arion Society in 
recital, November 26. Much praise is due this society for 
entering the concert field and bringing to its members the 
finest of artists instead of remaining content with their 
former policy of using purely local talent. Maud Win 
throp Gibbon, manager of the Charleston Musical Society, 
has arranged the course for the Arion which besides 
Fanning will present Florence Macbeth and Oscar Seagle 
with the possibility of yet another artist during the late 
spring. Fanning’s recital proved an immense success, 
Personality, charm, a warm rich voice and a happily chosen 
program of arias, old English songs, several Schubert, 
and some negro spirituals aroused the audience to such a 
pitch of enthusiasm that numerous encores had to be given 

M. W. G 


A Tercentenary Celebration 


\ Pilgrim Tercentenary Celebration was held by the 


Brooklyn Institute of “Arts and Sciences in the Brooklyn 
\cademy of Music on Monday evening, December 20. At 
address was made by Henry Van Dyke, LL.D., who at on 
time was the president of Princeton University and 
former Minister to The Netherlands Walter Henry 
Rothwell was the efficient conductor in several numbers 
rendered by the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, with G. H 
Morgan at the piano and W. Le Roy Raisch at the organ 


Thelma Given to Play in Lewisburg 
Besides her extensive bookings in the Southwest afte) 
the holidays, Thelma Given, the violinist, has been engaged 
to play at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., on March 
10. Miss Given’s glowing art is everywhere winning the 
highest praise from the critics and resulting in more and 
more engagements for her. 











Harcum 
School 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





A School offering the unusual advantages of 
a Conservatory of Music and the best literary 
courses—College Preparatory to all the leading 


colleges—General Academic, Post-Graduate 


and Special Courses 


In Bryn Mawr, the beautiful college town, 
ten miles from Philadelphia. New stone 
buildings, sunny rooms with private bath, 


home life, large grounds, hockey, tennis, bas- 
ket ball, riding. Catalog. 


Mrs. EDITH HATCHER HARCUM, B. L. 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) Head of the School 
Mrs. L. MAY WILLIS, B. P., Head of Academic Dept. 
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“COMMUNITY MUSIC,” NEW BOOKLET, 
PROVES OF INESTIMABLE VALUE 


Ihe Community Service, Incorporated, at 1 Madison 
\venue, New York, has just issued a booklet of one hun- 
dred pages entitled “Community Music,” and which con- 

invaluabie suggestions for developing community sing- 
! and other forms of community 
would be an injustice to this careful compila 
reproduce even an outline of its salient 
limits of a review. It must be read, and 
appreciated ; and those, especially in 
mallet who are interested in advancing the 

f vither serious or popular music in their community 
ld not be without this useful guide. 

introduction by P. W. Dykema 
ur mute, songless people a voice. The musicians of 

ntry, filled with the spirit of patriotism, gave not 
their money and their talents, but also 
es was hardest of all—apparently aban 


ioruses, orchestras 
K It 
to attempt to 
vithin the 
to le 


cn 


‘ 


itur 


ill read, 


says: “The war 


f themselves 


hat mm many cas 
ed their standards of taste and acquiesced in the use of 
ic which but a short time before had received their 
crest criticism. But with the cessation of the war many 
them have said: ‘Let us now return to sanity and good 
iste. During the war we let down the bars in the singing 
popular music; it has served its purpose of unifying and 
rtifying u tut that necessity is past, and we must 
mediately return to our pre-war stand’ rds Let us 
isten to put up the barriers so that we may keep out this 
tley horde of cheap songs which threaten to engulf us 
nd to destroy all good music.’ ° 
one who cares for music; no one who cares for the 
of our country-and the ideals of the two are 
ly related—can turn a deaf ear to such statements 
a sincer¢ point of view deserves careful considera 
Sh ill the leaders of America, the thougatian men and 
MANY EXCELLENT CONCERTS 
HEARD IN TORONTO 
Rachmaninofl, Mme. Lugrin Fahey, Cyril Scott, Mme. 


1)'Alvarez and George Beach Among Those Heard— 


Another Chamber Music Concert—Hambourg 
Pupils in Recital—Second Tuesday Even- 
ing Nine o'Clock Concert—Notes 
Poronto, Canada, December 15, 1920.—Sergei Rachman 
noll, after an absence from this city of ten or eleven years, 
played in Massey Hall on Wednesday evening, December 8, 
under the direction of Norman M, Withrow. His program 
embraced Mozart's sonata with variations in A; Weber's 


Moments,” op. 12; Daquin’s “Coucou;” a suite 


Capricious 


Debussy; “Children’s Corner; Chopin's ballad, op. 23, 
nd valse op. 18, his own “Polichinelle” and barcarolle, and 
Liszt’s Spanish rhapsody 

Mae. Lucrin FAney PLeases 
On Thursday evening, December 9, Mme. Lugrin Fahey, 


i brilliant Canadian soprano, who recently came to Toronto 
from Victoria, B. C., gave a recital in the Jenkins Art Gal 
which attracted a large audience. Her singing shows 
style and a musical voice of good substance and 
ompass with elastic qualities. In all her numbers she re- 
cals a fine conception of the music and most graceful de 


portment 


lery 
dignity of 


Seconp Cuamper Music Concert, 

On Saturday evening, December 11, the second of the 
chamber concerts arranged by the Canadian Academy of 
\lusic, was given in the Academy recital hall, when Beeth- 
iven's piano trio, op. 70, was delightfully given by Edith 
Pengilley, pianist; Helen Hunt, violinist, and George Bruce, 
cellist The rich full tones of the adagio were given a 


mpathetic rendition, and the finale rippled along its en 


thusiastic pathway with crisp, almost scintillant trans- 
parency 

\iter some songs, specially well sung by Victor Ed 
monds, from western Canada, who has a genuinely clear 
vd beautiful tenor voice, the Rheinberger piano quartet, 
op. 38, was brilliantly presented by Jessie McAlpine, piano; 
Helen Hunt, violin; Kathleen Reid, violin, and George 
Bruce, cello, There was a beautiful ensemble and unanimity 
to be observed among the players. The moods were effect 
ively caught and revealed. The players were many times 


recalled by the large and delighted audience. 


PRIZES for DESERVING ARTISTS 


The National Federation of Music Clubs, of which the New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs is a component part, an 
nouneces the annual contest for young artists. The contest is 
open for piano, violin, voice—male and female. The voice con- 
testants must be between the ages of eighteen and thirty years. 
The piano and violin between twenty and thirty years. Con- 
testants must have been trained in the United States. The State 
Contest will be held in New York City between March Ist and 
March 15, 1921 All applications will be made to the State 
Chairman of Contests (Mrs, Wm.) Sada Cowen, 65 Central Park 
West, on March 1, 1921. The contestants must have 
the endorsement of three recognized musicians as to their musi- 
The contestants must present a program chosen 
from the list prescribed by the National Federation of Muvsic 
of which copies are obtainable upon application to Mrs. 














or before 
cal attainments 


Clubs, 
Lowen 

The prizes awarded to the National prize winners will be as 
follows 


1. A cash prize of $150.00 to each. 

2. A concert tour for which each will receive $50.00 a 
performay:ce. 

3. A joint recital in Aeolian Hall, 

4. A joint recital in Kimball Hali, 
direction of F. Wight Newman. 


56. A joint appearance at the Loc rt ho Festival 
for which the winners receive $00.00 © 


Chicago, under the 


WM.) SADA COWEN, 
65 Central Park West, New York City, 
Chairman of Contests, New York State Federation. 
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women who help form opinion, place a ban upon popular 
music and trumpet the call to use only the finer things. 
The folk song and the chorale, the opera and oratorio 
masterpieces? If it were possible to institute such a crusade, 
would it be wise? Would it bring about the results de- 
sired? 

“As far as musical taste is concerned, most people have 
not progressed far beyond the standards with which they 
started. Candor, however, compels us to admit that if it 
be progress to go from nothing to something, the great 
group of people who sang for the first time in their lives 
during this great popular singing movement represent a 
decided advance. 

“Are these people ready for a large leap in musical de- 
velopment? Are they ready to relinquish what they now 
know and like and plunge into the finer but unknown 
mate rial? 

“Those who have compiled this booklet are not trying to 
dictate any set plan of action; they are studying conditions. 
They have but one object, which is the very object which 
was widely approved during war times—making music an 
effective social instrument for producing finer Americans. 
Now, as then, music to them is a means, not an end. They 
hope, believe and are sincerely desirous that gradually as 
this movement continues people will welcome the better type 
of music, so that eventually the standards of even the most 
puritanical music critics will be reached. They believe, in 
other words, that any one who gets a start in music will 
eventually be led into the better things, and that any music 
is thus better than no music.” 

It is hardly possible to add anything to this, except to 
say that the booklet does, in a highly complete and satis- 
factory manner, exactly what it sets out to do, 














The third of the recitals by Ernest Seitz was given in the 
hall of the Conservatory of Music on Saturday evening 
also, 

HaAmBourG Purtts 1n RECITAL. 

On Tuesday evening, December 7, an interesting recital 
of piano and violin music was given in Massey Hall by 
pupils of the Hambourg Conservatory, Thirteen students 
of diversified talents gave a program of wide range with 
such skill as to reflect highly on themselves and_ their 
teachers. 

Reception to Cyr Scorr, 

On Tuesday evening, November 30, a reception was given 
in the Canadian Academy of Music in honor of Composer 
Cyril Scott, by Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Forsyth. Many mu- 
sicians and music lovers were present, and in addition to 
meeting the distinguished artist, heard a program of music 
of his own compositions, admirably performed by the pia- 
nists, Jessie McAlpine, Edith Yates Powell, Myrtle Web- 
ber, and also Mrs. Russell Marshall, who sang a group of 
songs. Then to cap the climax, Mr. Scott himself played a 
ballade on an old Troubadour song, and one of his charm- 
ing pastorals. Scott will appear under Norman Withrows’ 
management, in a recital of his own compositions in Massey 
Hall on the evening of January 21. 

D’Atvarez AND Beacn In Recta. 

On Monday, December 13, Marguerite D’Alvarez, the 
famous Peruvian contralto, made her initial appearance in 
this city under the direction of I. E. Suckling, assisted by 
George Beach pianist. Mme. D'Alvarez has a voice of 
much richness and beauty, and her singing of arias and 
songs disclosed the fact that she can imbue her work with 
deep emotional significance, and reverential serenity, In 
songs calling for great expression and pathos, her rich voice 
was heard to great advantage. Her style of singing and 
deportment are admirable. The pianist, George Beach, 
played some Bach-Chopin and the “Swiss Scenes” by Liszt. 
Tuespay Eventnca Nine O’cLtock Concert. 

The second of the Tuesday evening nine o'clocks was 
presented by the Hambourg Trio—Jan Hambourg, violin: 
Boris Hambourg, cello, and Sig. Guerero—last evening and 
was attended by a large audience. The opening number was 
Beethoven's Kreutzer sonata, and it had a capital perform- 
ance, both players doing it justice. This was followed by 
groups of Scotch and English songs (the former being the 
cycle by Beethoven) which were beautifully sung and inter- 
preted by Campbell McInnes. The closing number was 
John Ireland’s piano trio in E minor which had its first 
performance on this occasion in Canada. The work even 
on a first hearing fascinates. 

Notes. 

The Arts and Letters Club has moved into their new and 
artistic club quarters in what was the old St. George’s Hall 
(Elm Street), and is running a series of musicales. 

Speaking of St. Georges Hall, reminds me that Sig. Car- 
boni, recently returned from New York, has opened his 
studio in that building, and will hereafter teach his large 
class of pupils privately. 

W. O, F. 


SECOND 


Werner Janssen at Waldorf-Astoria 


Werner Janssen, pianist, was the important attraction 
at the concert given by the Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra, 
Joseph Knecht, conductor, in the main. foyer of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, on Sunday evening, December 26, 
before a large and fashionable audience. Mr. Janssen, 
who proved to be an admirable pianist, created an excellent 
impression by the sincerity of his art. His program num- 
bers were: étude, op. 10, No. 3, Chopin, and “Passepiéd,” 
Debussy, to which he added as an encore Debussy’s “Reflets 
dans l'eau.” 

The orchestral selections were: overture “Carnival of 
Venice,” Thomas; second movement from the eighth sym- 
yhony, Beethoven; “Keltic Lament,” Fould; “Indian 

Jance,” Skilton; “Dreams,” Wagner ; prelude in C sharp 
minor, Rachmaninoff, and rhapsody ‘ ‘Espana,” by Chabrier. 


Daisy Jean to Give Recital 


Daisy Jean, the cellist, who will be heard in recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on January 22, was born in Le 
Havre, France, of French and Scotch parentage, but was 
raised in Belgium and is considered a product of her 
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adopted country. She is being introduced in New York 
by the Radoux Musical Bureau acting under the auspices 
of the Belgian Ministry of Arts, 

Miss Jean played in public with success at the age of 
ten, and at fifteen won the Gold Medal with Highest 
Honors at the Royal Conservatory at Brussels. She has 
since played with the principal orchestras of Belgium under 
Nikisch, Otto Lose, Hans Richter and Mortelmans. Miss 
Jean is a favorite at Court and has been decorated by 
the Queen. She has also appeared with success in_Lon- 
don and in various parts of Canada and the United States. 
Her New York recital is awaited with interest. 


MAIER AND PATTISON 
WITH BALTIMORE SYMPHONY 





Third A. G. O. Recital—Peabody Conservatory Recital— 
Municipal Pier Concert—“‘An Evening with Opera” 


Baltimore, Md., December 1, 1920.—A concert of un- 
usual distinction was given last Sunday by the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Gustav Strube. 
The solo artists were Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
pianists, whose wonderful ensemble work took the house 
by storm. They played the Mozart concerto in E flat, for 
two pianos, with amazing unanimity of tone color, touch, 
and phrasing. The orchestral accompaniment to this 
number was particularly good. The other features of the 
program were the Beethoven “Egmont” overture, the 
Tschaikowsky “Romeo and Juliet” fantasy, Cui’s “Orient- 
ale,” the “Danse Negre” of Cyril Scott, excellently ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Gustav Klemm, and the Sibelius 
“Finlandia.” 

Tuirp A. G. O. Recitat. 

The third of the recitals under the auspices of the 
Maryland Chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
was given Wednesday afternoon by Charles A. R. Wil- 
kinson, organist and choir-master of Mount Calvary 
Church, at the First Unitarian Church. 

Peapopy CONSERVATORY RECITAL, 

Friday afternoon’s recital at the Peabody Conservatory 
was given by G. Herbert Knight, organist, and Bart Wirtz, 
cellist. This was the local debut of Mr. Knight, who is 
the new head of the organ department. He made a very 
favorable impression, his pedal technic being quite re- 
markable. One of his numbers was a composition of his 
own, an interesting overture in C major, Mr. Wirtz was 
in particularly good form, which is saying a good deal, 
for this is an artist who always plays delightfully. 

MuNIcIPAL Pier Concert. 

Last Sunday’s free concert at the Municipal recreation 
pier was given by the Haydn String Orchestra. The hall 
was crowded as usual. The high standard which has 
been adhered to in arranging the concerts has made them 
constantly grow in popular favor. 

Another interesting series of free concerts is being given 
at the hall of the Jewish Educational] Alliance. At the 
first one last Sunday night, Frederick R. Huber, municipal 
director of music, gave a short talk on the promotion of 
music i East Baltimore. The cantor of Eutaw Place 
Temple, and Dina Cohen sang, and selections from “Car- 
men” were given on piano and violin. 

An Eventnc With Opera. 

Ann Baugher, contralto, gave selections from “Il Trova- 
tore” at the meeting of the Readers’ Club last Monday, 
when the subject presented was “An Evening with Opera.” 

a: 


Marcella Craft’s Father Dies 


Deep sympathy goes out to Marcella Craft who has 
just lost her father. Although Major Hiram J. Craft 
had reached the ripe old age of eighty-five, and although 
Miss Craft had seen him recently, her grief is increased 
by the fact that she did not have sufficient time to get to 
California to attend the funeral services. 

Major Craft was one of the few remaining officers of the 
Civil War, and was particularly known as the young 
Lieutenant who led his regiment, the 98th Ohio, on its 
famous “March to the Sea.” As is well known, Miss Craft 
is particularly attached to her parents, and only recently 
purchased for them the old house at Riverside, Cal., 
where she lived for so many years before coming East 
some fifteen years ago. 
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GALLI-CURCI SCORES ANOTHER TREMENDOUS SUCCESS 
ON FIRST APPEARANCE THIS SEASON IN “TRAVIATA” 





Chicago’s Opera Goers Most Enthusiastic in Their Appreciation of the Great Diva’s Interpretation; Tito Schipa Makes 


a Magnificent Alfredo—Ruffo Repeats Tr d 


Although Monday evening's performance was the second 
this season of “Travi iata,” it was Galli-Curci’s first appear- 
ance in it since her return this year. Violetta is a role this 
great songstress has made all her own by her remarkable 
handling of it. She made a beautiful picture and sang the 
role charmingly, save for a regrettable accident in the first 
act, which, however, a sip of water quickly remedied. -A 
Galli-Curci throng was on hand and accorded the diva a 
Galli-Curci reception. A better Alfredo than Tito Schipa 
would be difficult to imagine. This young artist has won 
an enviable place for himself in the hearts of operagoers 
here through his splendid work all through the season. He, 
too, scored heavily and shared with Galli-Curci in the hon- 
ors of the night. Likewise, Carlo Galeff, whose Germont, 
Sr., is an artistic gem in itself. He sang exceptionally well 
and acted likewise. The other roles were well handled by 
Philene Falco, Mojica, Desire Defrere, Constantin Nicolay 
and Civai. Alexander Smallens gave the score a good 
reading. 

“Epipo Re” anp “Gtanni Scuiccut,” DecemBer 21. 

Ruffo’s supreme mastery was once more demonstrated at 
the second presentation of Leoncavallo’s “Edipo Re.” He 
repeated his triumph of the recent first performance and 
further strengthened the opinion then formed that were it 
not for Ruffo, Leoncavallo’s one-act opera would soon be 
forgotten. As it is, it will live as long as Ruffo will sing 





MME. TETRAZZINI RETURNS TO 
DELIGHT ST, PAUL MUSIC LOVERS 


Diva Warmly Welcomed—Althouse Soloist with Minneapo- 
lis Symphony—Schubert Club Events—St. Paul's 
Young People's Symphonic Course—Municipal 
Chorus Gives “Bohemian Girl’—Notes 

St. Paul, Minn., November 24, 1920.—After an absence 
of nine years, Luisa Tetrazzini returned to St. Paul for a 
single concert, November 4. She won her audience with 
her first phrase, and throughout a long program, to which 
were graciously added several encores, she held it fascin- 
ated. Perhaps the greatest height of achievement was 
reached in the Mad Scene from “Lucia.” “Caro Nome” also 
delighted her hearers, as did everything she sang, and every- 
thing she did, her frank, engaging manner adding greatly 
to the charm of the occasion. 

Francesco Longo, who was heard here earlier this season 
with Tom Burke, furnished acceptable accompaniments, 
giving evidence of a fine degree of sympathy with the solo- 
ist, and technic adequate for the most exacting demand. J. 
Henri Bove, flutist, acquitted himself more than creditably. 
His obligato with the “Lucia” number was unusually smooth 
and accurate. Max Gregna, cellist, also assisted upon the 
program, 

A.LTHousE So.oist Witt MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY. 

Paul Althouse, tenor, was the soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, November 18. A voice of much 
freshness and of excellent quality was heard to advantage 
in selections apparently none the less interesting because of 
their familiarity, judging by the reception given them. Mr. 
Althousé ; sang “Celeste Aida” and “Ah Depart, Image 
Fair,’ "from | ‘Manon,” and as encores “La Donna e Mobile” 
and the “Pagliacci” lament. Mr. Althouse sang his songs 
well, and they very evidently met with the hearty approval 
of his audience. 

Whatever was lacking in novelty in the choice of solos 
was made up by the orchestral numbers, thus striking a 
happy average . It was a symphony program sans sym- 
phony, the suite by Rimsky-Korsakoff, “Scheherazade,” 
taking the place of prominence. It was performed with 
great spirit. 

It is a far cry from “Scherherazade” to the “Land of the 
Midnight Sun,” and Lalo’s Norwegian rhapsody, the second 
novelty on the program, served to emphasize the distinction. 
The cosmopolitan program opened with the Mendelssohn 
“Fingal’s Cave” overture and closed with the overture to 
the “Flying Dutchman,” thus presenting a widely diversified 
study in national characteristics. 

Scuupert Ciup Events. 

Schubert Club affairs included a membership program, 
November 10, arranged by Mrs. Harry L. Mundy, and 
program by Frederick Southwick, baritone, and club mem- 
bers, November 24. trio, consisting of Wallace Olsen, 
violin; Adeline Milch, cello, and Constance Purtell, piano, 
opened the program for the former occasion. Miss Milch 
was also heard in a group of solos, and Miss Purtell played 
several piano numbers at the close of the afternoon's offer- 
ings. Mrs. John Louis Whitaker, with Mary Keegan at the 
piano, sang a group of songs by Russian composers. 

Fre derick Southwick, formerly of Minneapolis, and now 
located in New York, was the leading attraction on the pro- 
gram given November 24. He was assisted by Mrs. Harry 
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s in “Edipo Re” 





it. Dorothy Francis again sang beautifully and looked 
lovely as Giosta and the balance of the cast was capital. 
Marinuzzi conducted with his wonted mastery and held his 
forces well in hand at all times throughout this dull and 
noisy score, 

“Gianni Schicchi’s” 
after the tragic, heavy 
made it a joy to listen 


many merry moments were a relief 
“Edipo Re” and the inimitable cast 
to. Carlo Galeffi’s Schicchi 
could not be improved upon; Edward Johnson's singing of 
Rinuccio’s lines was beautiful ; and the splendid character- 
izations of Margery Maxwell, who sang beautifully her aria 
“O Mio Bambino ;” Maria Claessens, Diemer, Falco, Trevi- 


san, Nicolay and others, left nothing to be desired, Santini 
conducted. 
“RomEO AND Jutiet,” DeceMBER 22. 
A second performance of “Romeo and Juliet” brought 


forth Galli-Curci as Juliet, Joseph Hislop as Romeo, Albert 
Paillard the Tybalt, Desire Defrere the Mercutio, Margery 
Maxwell as Stephano, and Hector Dufranne, Rose Lutiger 
Gannon, Constantin Nicolay, Edouard Cotreuil and Sallus- 
tio Civai making up the cast. A big audience was on hand 
and once more assured the famous Galli-Curci of its admi- 
ration. 

Henri Morin proved a great support at the conductor's 
desk and under his masterhand the performance moved 
smoothly, Rene Devries. 


Mrs. 





Lee Mundy, violinist, and Charles D. Robinson, 
accompanist. 
Sr. Pau.’s Youna Peorie’s SyMPHONIC 
Minneapolis has, for a number of years, conducted a 
series of symphony concerts for children, but her sister 
city, minus an orchestra of her own, has been slow to en- 
gage in the project. Now, however, the St. Paul Associa 
tion has promised that the Minneapolis symphonic body 
shall come over to the waiting twin, and that the children 
here shall be privileged to hear these excellent concerts at a 
merely nominal fee. Owing to the lateness of the season, 
it is expected that only two programs will be given this 
year, but a comprehensive course is planned for next season. 
Mrs. Benjamin Sommers has been elected president of the 
newly organized Young People’s Symphony Organization. 
MunicipaL Cuorus Gives “BoHEMIAN GIRL.” 


Under Leopold Bruenner’s skillful direction, the “Bohe- 
mian Girl” was presented at the Auditorium, November 23. 
The entire production was an innovation, and one of which 
any city might justly be proud. It was strictly an amateur 
affair, given by the Municipal Chorus. Mr. Bruenner’s 
sterling musicianship was in evidence from start to finish. 
The chorus manifested excellent training, and the principal 
roles were wel! given. In spite of the vast seating capacity 
of the Auditorium, hundreds were turned away, unable to 
get inside the doors, and the opera will probably be re repe rated 
at an early date. , 

Notes. 
played to a capacity audience ‘n the Audi 
Even after the lights were low, and 
the insatiable audi- 


Course. 


Fritz Kreisler 
torium, November 25. 
the artist had gone from the building, 
ence continued the applause. 

The Minnesota Music Teachers’ Association held its an- 
nual business meeting in connection with the Minnesota 
Educational Association, November 2. E. 


Helen Yorke anally Received in Augusta 

Augusta, Me., December 15, 1920.—Last evening City 
Hall was very nearly filled by an enthusiastic audience that 
had come out, despite the heavy rain, to greet Helen Yorke, 
coloratura soprano, one of their own daughters. Such a 
reception as Miss Yorke received must have made her ex 
ceedingly happy for she was tendered nothing short of an 
ovation. And well did she deserve it for she was in splendid 
voice, her recent illness deeming to improve rather than im 
pair the freshness and spontaneity of her singing. 

The account, which appeared in the Daily Kennebec Jour- 
nal of the following day, was indeed lengthy and gave a 
vivid description of the impression created by the young 
singer. It said in part: 

The ovation given te Miss Yorke 
the stage was sincere, long and loud. 
just as she has befove when she has sung here. 
to her and she bowed again in thanks, smelled 
placed them on the piano. ‘hen she stood in the 
grand piano with her hands before and there was a complete 
just before she began to sing. 

Her voice rang out, sweet, 


when she appeared first on 
She bowed low and smiled 
Flowers were handed 
the flowers and 
curve of the 
silence 


high and clear, with no jyeteninarice, 


as she sang “Ah! fors’ é lui’ from “La Traviata” by Verdi 
What matter if the stage was bare—with absolutely no decoration 
and with the doors still bearing the reminders of previous enter 
tainments, pasted and unsightly—it looked rather unpleasant at 
first. But after Helen entered no decorations were needed, neither 
were thev missed. Her encore to her first number she called “Big 
Brown Bear” and her interpretation of this nursery rhyme was 


abounding with vivacity and delightful expression, Her eyes, her 
lips. even her finger tips were assets in her adopted role 

The generous applause which was afforded her was sincerely ap- 
preciated by her, that was easy to discern through her acceptance 
And she marched willingly back to the stage when she was recalled 
and bowed and acknowledged the tributes. 


Lazaro’s Springfield Success 

Hipolito Lazaro received an enthusiastic greeting at 
the concert which he gave at Springfield, Mass., December 
7, in the Auditorium, where he was greeted by a capacity 
hous. He was assisted in his recital by Mercedes 
Padrosa, the Spanish pianist, and Hector Cabral. Lazaro 
was in fine form. The warm liquid tones of his rich tenor 
voice thrilled his hearers who demanded encore after en 
core. He sang a number of Spanish songs which have 
seldom been heard in this city, and his program was 
sprinkled with operatic arias which he sang with fire and 
enthusiasm. Mr. Lazaro also essayed some selections in 
English. It was Lazaro’s first appearance in Springfield, 


his renown having been heralded by phonograph records 
and by the reports of his operatic successes at the Metro- 
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politan Opera House. If the delight with which his first 
visit was hailed is to be taken as a criterion it is assured 
that it will not be his last. 


High Praise for May Mukle 

After May Mukle appeared in recital in San Francisco, 
Redfern Mason paid her a truly fine tribute in the San 
Francisco Examiner when he said that the cellist has 
vision, character, and plays with love in her heart. He 
further stated that Miss Mukle reminded him of Dome- 
nichino’s Santa Cecillia, especially when she played the 
gavotte of Geminiani and the Lully allemande, music as 
truly Italian and gracious as the vine leaves of Renaissance 
ornament. 

The Pasadena Star-News devoted much space to a review 
of the musicale which the English cellist gave at the rest 
dence of Mrs. Neil W. Snow, of Altadena. One of the 
salient paragraphs in this review was as follows: “In 
addition to being a supreme artist in her musical expression, 
Miss Mukle possesses much personal charm and as guest 
of honor for the affair she won admiration by her manner 
as “well as her playing.” 

On December 3 Miss Mukle played in Middletown, N. \ 
and on December 5 there was an engagement at the 


MacDowell Club in New York 


Perfect Control 
appeared in concert in Hamilton, 
and the Spectator of the following day 
been written and said of Reinald 
acclaimed one of the continent’s out 
and all commendation thus 
has been merited. His is a beautiful voice, of even texture 
and fine flexibility, under perfect direction. Mr. Werren- 
rath’s breath control was a notable feature of his singing, the 
tone body moving easily and smoothly on the strong sup- 
porting column of breath. In color, Mr. Werrenrath’s 
voice had all the depth, resonance, warmth and 
the true baritone, while the tone quality was engaging 
either in the legato of the middle voice or in the full, 
vibrant head notes where a baritone of shines at 
will.” 


Many New York 

Harold Bauer's 
was his fifth appearance 
artist having previously given a joint recital 
Seidel at the Lexington Opera House, and 
appeared with the Beethoven Association at 
the Friends of Music at the Cort Theater, 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra at the 
Opera House. Mr. Bauer's appearance as soloist 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky conducting, 
seven appearances for him before Christmas, which ts in 
the nature of a record. Later Mr. Bauer has been 
booked for recitals in Pittsburgh and Utica and as 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Lada and Mabel Corlew 


One of Lada’s recent engagements was in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., when she appeared at Carnegie Music Hall under the 
auspices of the Art Society. As is usual everywhere Lada 
dances, the following day the dailies praised her for het 
grace, delicacy, poetry in posture, and emotion. Mabel 
Corlew also appeared at this concert, and the music critic 
of the Pittsburgh Dispatch, in reviewing the program, 
said that she 


unusual 
and timbre, capable of opulent and varied expression 


Werrenrath’s Voice Under 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Ont., December 6, 
states: “Much has 
Werrenrath, who is 
standing baritones, 


expressed 
range ot 


powell 


Appearances for Bauer 


recital at Aeolian Hali, 
in New York this 


Dece mher 4 
season, the 
with Toscha 
also having 
Aeolian H; all; 
and with the 
Metropolit an 
with the 
made 


also 


soloist 


in. Concert 


possesses a soprano voie ot scope 


Creatore Company Completes Successful Tour 
recently 
a consecutive 


The Creatore Grand Opera Company finished 
a very successful fall season making thirteen 
weeks’ tour through Canada and the East and South of 
the United States. Thirty-eight cities were visited, in 
cluding Toronto, Quebec, Montreal, Cleveland, Youngs 
town, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Nashville and Memphis. After 
a few weeks’ preparation of a new repertorie the organiza 


tion will embark on its spring tour early in February 


Whithorne Work to be Played 


“In the Court of 
chestra by Emerson 
holidays by the New 
Stransky, conductor, 
formance by Pierre 
Symphony Orchestra 


Pomegranates,” a new poem for or 
Whithorne, will be played after the 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
and has also been accepted for per- 
Mont*ux, conductor of the Boston 


Winetzkaja and Rosen in Joint Recital 


Maria Winetzkaja and Max Rosen gave a joint recital 
in Lakewood, N. J., on Christmas Day for the benefit of 
the New York Hebrew National Orphans’ House rhe 


concert netted several thousand dollars. 











HARRIET LARK 


Colorature Soprano, the voice with the highest 
note of quality among concert singers of the day 


ELDA A. BOYER 


sustained 


and = als« 


Bass-baritone, known for his delightful singing 
for his TONE PRODUCTION articles appearing in the 
magazine MUSIC SERVICE 


MILAN LUSK 


Violin Virtuoso, famous in hoth Europe an 
a technician and tonal artist 


MAURICE ISNER 


America as 


Accompanist distinguished in his world tours ! 
artists 

The above named artists appear together ert and 
each is available for recital 

For often dates phone Columbus 4 writ 


FUBLIC MUSIC SERVICE, Inc. 
Music Service Building 
110 West 7ist St., New York, N. Y. 
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ASTOLFO PESCIA, 
The prominent New 
York vocal teacker, 
who is at present in 
Chicago with his wife, 
Olga Carrara, 80- 













prano, whose singing 
with the Chicago 
Opera Association has 
won for her the very 
favorable support of 
the press as well as 
the public, Mme. Car- 
vara is a product oj 
her husband's studio 
and her success, inci 
dentally, reflects much 
crved.t on his skill and 
teaching knowledge. 





































OLGA WARREN, 


Soprano, who will appear as soloist at the second 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concert at the Longacre 
Theater, New York. (Schloss phote.) 











PERCY GRAINGER 
Who made his Havana debut on December It 
cor ed one of the biggest triumphs of his entire 





HARRIET McCONNELL, 


Who, with her sister, Marie, is scoring a tremendous 
success on tour in vaudeville in a sketch designed for 
them called “Trills and Frills.” (Photo by Dexheimer.) 


artistic career The recital, which was under 
the auspices of the Havana Musical Bureau 
was given in the Teatro Nacional before an 
unusually large and brilliant audience Wi 
Grainger won the instantaneous approval of 
his hearers who applauded him sincerely and 
ES) recalled him innumerable times The audience 





showed particular interest in Mr. Grainger’s 





GRETA MASSON, 
Soprano, who leaves this week for a short 
tour of Ontario and will be heard in To- 





own compositions, and to please all he played 








| more of them as encores {i his second re 
cital, which took place on the following Sun 









day morning, Mr. Grainger and his mother 
were entertained by the Musicians’ and Paint 
ers’ Olub. The people of Havana are so en 








ronto, Hamilton, Oshawa and other cities, 
with a recital in Niagara Falls en route to 
New York the latter part of January. 


thusiastic over Mr. Grainger, that parties and 
3 entertainments are constantly being given in 
his honor 
























ALMA BECK SEWING. 
When one glances at the accompanying photograph 
of the well known young contralto, the old tune of 
“Sister Susie’s Sewing Shirts for Soldiers” comes 

BIRDICE BLYE to mind, but the war is over and there is no need 
Somehow or other Birdice Blye, the distinguished for any more of those commodities. Although Alma 
pianist, was inadvertently called a soprano in the Beck really is very handy when it comes to sewing 
Musical Courier of recent date. That she can make on buttons and darning, etc., she seems to be more 
a piano “sing” superbly is a matter of record, but skilled in the use of the sewing machine, for here she 
that she has ever attempted a vocalist’s repertory has is seen sewing away merrily—without any thread! Who recently scored an unqualified success as Canio 
(Thoughtless photographer.) (Photo by Bain News in “Pagliacci” at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Service.) New York. 






















MORGAN KINGSTON, 







not been heard of even though she is, indeed, a versa 
tile artist 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


AMERICA APPEALS TO JOSEPH SCHWARZ 


And Naturally so When It Offers the Artist the Biggest and Best of Everything—The Celebrated Baritone, Big Himvelf, 
Physically and Musically, Plans to Adopt This Country as His Own—He Tells Much of Interest 
Regarding Conditions Abroad 


Your first impression of Joseph Schwarz, the Russian 
baritone who has just arrived in America for a tour under 
the management of Antonia Sawyer, is that he is a man 
of immense vigor, a sort of breezy, outdoor vigor, sug- 
gestive of the vast, wind swept plains of his native land. 
It is an impression that holds, that is augmented from 
minute to minute by the extraordinarily vivid intensity and 
passion of the man, the freedom of his utterance, the large 
sweep of his gesture, the bigness of his ideas, and his 
manifest sincerity. 

For there is nothing small about Schwarz. He is big 
of stature and big of frame. His shoulders are broad and 
his head massive and crowned with an aggressive shock 
of outstanding, iron gray hair, the sort of gray hair that 
detracts nothing from a man’s appearance of vigorous 
youth. . 

A Native or Rica. 


Schwarz comes from Riga, once Russian, now in the 
state of Lettish Esthonia (if our geography is correct)— 
a town that one remembers as the jumping off place of the 
great Wagner, when, with his wife and his dog, he started 
out to Paris to win the world, and on the way, ’mid North 
Sea storms, got the inspiration for his “Flying Dutchman.” 
Schwarz comes to America not in the sailing sloop of old 
but in the less romantic ocean grayhound, with no greater 
adventure than a few days of fog. 

Yet ke comes to the promised land. That is the first 
thing that he wishes to tell the interviewer: “The prom- 
ised land where the impossible is possible. The land of 
hope, of rejuvenation, where man is reborn, where the 
world is moving forward to its completion instead of sink- 
ing back, weary and dispirited, like worn out Europe, into 
the land of shadows.” 

WoNnDERFUL AMERICA, 

Then he continued: “I arrived only yesterday—only 
yesterday—yet already I am conscious of the thrill of this 
pulsing life, the busy, purposeful movement, the virile, 
youthful activity, the spirited optimism. 

“America! 1 am here after many delays, after waiting 
for the end of the long, distressing war. I am here, and 
here I hope to stay. | am starting out now, in a few min- 
utes, to take out my first papers for American citizen- 
ship. It is the beginning of the fulfillment of the dream 
of many years.” 

GERMANY’S Poverty, 

“Just as the war closed us Europeans in its grimy fist 
arrangements had been completed for an American tour, 
a tour that had to be abandoned. I was in Vienna, sing- 
ing, then, at the Royal Opera. Many times I have sung 


~ LIVERPOOL NOTES 


PHILHARMONIC Soctety. 

Liverpool, December 8, 1920.—A very warm welcome 
was extended to M. Gabriel Pierné on November 16, Five 
years have elapsed since he presided at a Philharmonic 
concert and directed a performance of his cantata “The 
Children’s Crusade.” Following that precedent he sub- 
mitted on the latter occasion for the first time here an 
orchestral suite, “Deux pays franciscains,” recording his 
impressions of a sojourn in provincial Italy, introducing 
a village féte and a religious procession—not a great 
work, perhaps, but an interesting specimen of modern 
methods and refined craftsmanship. 

If not so immediately obvious as the earlier one in G 
minor, Saint-Saéns’ fifth piano concerto is nevertheless a 
very worthy product of the Nestor of French music, and 
the solo in the hands of M. Alfred Cortot, reinforced by 
the alert and sympathetic assistance of M. Pierné and the 
orchestra, invested the reading with an authority that ad- 
mitted of no question. The eminent virtuoso’s superb 
finger play is approached by few and excelled by none of 
his brethren of the keyboard, but this faculty is used as a 
means to an end only, and never allowed to become a 
mere personal display. No less interesting was the sub- 
sequent presentment of Debussy’s “Fantasie” for piano 
and orchestra which, strange to say, although composed 
in 1899, has only lately been published. Its dazzling corus- 
cations and picturesque coloring created a sensation which 
took the form of a prolonged and well deserved ovation, 
’ It would, however, have been more consistent with the 
spirit of the occasion if Rouget de Lisle’s stirring anthem 
had been chosen to introduce the concert in compliment to 
the Consular entourage, as well as the two artist guests. 

The concert of November 30 commenced with an ex- 
ceedingly brilliant performance of Elgar’s “Polonia” under 
the direction of Bronislaw Szule of Warsaw. In_choos- 
ing Beethoven’s C minor symphony, however, as his main 
thesis he naturally induced comparisons with others who 
have specialized with this commanding work, viz., the late 
Hans Richter and the still living Arthur Nikisch. Now, 
as the Polish conductor has neither the pontifical author- 
ity of the one nor the compelling influence of the other, 
the consequence was that his reading reached a lower 
plane of interpretation. Meticulous treatment of detail 
may have been commendable in certain parts, but the re- 
sult was sometimes minimized by undue prominence of 
the heavy brass, thus interfering with the balance of tone. 
In short there was plenty of “black and white” but not 
enough “grey” coloring. At the same time Mr. Szule ob- 
tained some notable effects during the first movement and 
in the scherzo, but the peroration of the finale was more 
than once dangerously hurried. The late Sigismund Nos- 
kowski’d overture “La Steppe” is an attempt to portray the 
oppressive solitude of the stretching plains of the Vistula 
region in the course of which a fierce battle takes place 
with the usual adjuncts. 

Frank Mullings’ voice did not seem in good trim but 
he made good use of his faculties in Wolf’s expressive 
song “Secrecy.” His spasmodic delivery of Schubert's 
“Erl King” was not so convincing though the audience 
seemed to think otherwise. 

Dukas’ whimsical fairy tale, “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” was 
apparently regarded by some of the people as an “out- 





side by side with Caruso on that stage, a stage that was 
once one of the greatest of all Europe. Then, in the 
midst of the war, in 1915 or 1916, I was transferred to 
Berlin. The music life there was never more brilliant. 
Only now, because of the endlessly rising prices and the 
endless march of poverty, it seems as if it would be im- 
possible for the great operas and the great orchestras to 
continue. 

“The poverty in Germany is immense. The middle class 
is being pressed from above and pressed from below until 
it seems impossible for their lot to be worse. And yet, 
they say, all that has been cannot compare with all that is 
to be. Today they still have a shirt that is not so worn 
that it cannot be washed. Tomorrow they will sink into 
the degradation of poverty and filth without hope and 
without expectation of relief, for they have no money 
wherewith to replace what is already worn beyond repair.” 


A MEETING oF FRIENDS. 


There is a knock at the door and Coenraad Bos enters. 
The two men greet each other affectionately. They are old 
friends, who, as singer and accompanist, have known many 
an artistic triumph together. Seeing the two side by side 
one is reminded of the days when Bos toured the country 
with Ludwig Wiillner, whose vivid manner was somewhat 
like that of Schwarz. Mr. Bos, who is accompanying 
Frieda Hempel this season, has arranged to remain in 
New York so as to accompany Schwarz at his first recital 
at Carnegie Hall on January 3. 

A Master or MAny Toncues. 

Mr. Schwarz is a master of many tongues. He speaks 
Russian, German, Italian, French, Hebrew and some Eng- 
lish, and his programs will be sung in all of these lan- 
guages except German. 


Russian ConpirTIOoNsS. 


Speaking of Russian conditions, Mr. Schwarz said he 
had no knowledge of them except by hearsay. He has not 
been there and kas no desire to.go there. The present di- 
rector of the Petrograd opera, Chaliapin, urged him to 
become a member of the company, but he refused because 
he says he does not care to be associated with Bolshevists, 
whom he calls bandits and robbers. But before the war, 
he says, Russia was one of the best of fields for the musi- 
cian, The successful artist was made a very god of, and 
his way smoothed for him. All that is now changed, and, 
even were it not, Mr. Schwarz declared that he would not 
lower himself to accept employment under the present 
Government. His heart is in the right as 
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going voluntary” rather than as a highly finished product 
of French musical art. 
Jascua HeEtrerz. 

To judge from the enthusiasm December 1 at the Phil 
harmonic on the occasion of the first visit to Liverpool of 
Jascha Heifetz, the wonderful young violinist, there is every 
hope that it will not be his last. The audience, it is true, was 
not of abnormal dimensions, but should prove that this initial 
recital should be regarded merely as. a “ballon d’essai” 
with a distinctly upward tendency. Heifetz is another of 
the prodigies that have become giants in the hands of the 
veteran Leopold Auer whose sterling qualities have been 
demonstrated by those accepted virtuosi, Mischa Elman, 
Eddy Brown, Max Rosen, Toscha Seidel and many others 
perhaps less distinguished but all bearing the imprimatur 
of the great Russian expert. , 

A beautiful tone, refined taste, impeccable executive 
qualities and an agreeable presence are attributes that are 
calculated to command attention at the outset, but the 
special quality of Heifetz’ talent is an easy grace and 
uncommon power in double stopping and harmonic play- 
ing. His manner of holding the instrument resembles 
that of Thibaud, although the Frenchman is, musically, a 
more imposing personality. 

The program covered a wide range of subjects commenc- 
ing with Handel and Wienawski and included the names 
of Schubert, Mozart, Beethoven Tschaikowsky and Baz- 
zini, the latter’s “Goblin Dance” proving a veritable tour 
de force. The “extras,” however, were of less interest 
and did not add materially to the value of the recital. The 
accompaniments in hands of Samuel Chotzinoff could 
hardly have been surpassed in delicacy of touch and un- 
erring celerity, notably in the Bazzini item. 

W. J. Bowpen. 


Tirindelli Songs Heard Here 


P. A. Tirindelli’s songs seem to be holding their un- 
questioned popularity. Recently, in one week, at least two 
of them figured on the programs of two artists heard in 
New York appearances, as follows: On Tuesday Laurence 
Leonard, baritone, sang his “Momento” at the Rubinstein 
Club with great success, and at her second New York 
recital at the Princess Theater, on Sunday afternoon, 
Maria Grever, a Spanish soprano, rendered the composer’s 
“Amore Soffrire.”’ 


Piastro and Matzenauer with Cleveland 
Symphony 
_ For the only concert of the Cleveland Orchestra in New 
York this season, at the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, 
February 13, the soloists will be Margaret Matzenauer, 
contralto, and Mishel Piastro, the Russian violinist. Con 
ductor Sokoloff will present a Tschaikowsky-Wagner 
program, and Piastro will play the Tschaikowsky concerto. 


Kussner Pupil Admired 


Francis Feinswog, a pupil of Marguerite Kussner, the 
well known pianist and pedagogue, appeared as soloist for 
the Teachers’ Convention in New Jersey. The young pian- 
ist scored a decided triumph, which reflected much credit 
upon her teacher. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CAMPANINI MEMORIAL CONCERT 
. PROVES NOTABLE EVENT 





Although Every Member of Chicago Opera Association Offered to Assist, the Management Found it Possible to Use 
Only a Limited Number—A Remarkable Program Given—New Cello Sonata Dedicated to 
Hans Hess—College and Conservatory Notes 


Chicago, Ill, December 23, 1920.—A musical memorial 
took place at the Auditorium Theater for the late Cleofonte 
( ampanini last Sunday afternoon, December 19. Although 
only a few singers appeared on the program, Executive 
Director Johnson of the Association stated that every artist 
of the Chicago Opera Association, without a single 
exception, volunteered to appear. Two considerations quite 
remote from the personal wishes of the artists governed 
the management in the selection of the program—first, the 
ivailability of orchestra arrangements for vocal numbers 
in the repertory of the artists and also the extent to which 


the artists had been called upon to exert themselves during 
the recent opera presentations, Although the orchestration 
problem proved very difficult of solution, a program of 
nine appropriate numbers was provided and sung during 
the afternoon. By special permission from their union, 
the orchestra players and the choristers gave their services 
gratuitously. There was no charge to opera patrons for the 
The pre gram consisted of Grieg’s “Death of Ase” 

“Peer Gynt” suite (for string orchestra 


concert 
from the second 


only, conducted by Pietro Cimini); Durante’s “Prayer” 
(orchestration by Frederick A Stock ), conducted by 
Alexander Smallens and sung by Edw ard Johnson; the 


third number was to have been sung by Cyrena Van 
Gordon, but due to a sudden indisposition, her place was 
taken on the program by Titto Ruffo who sang “La 
Patrie,” and an announcement to that effect was made from 
the stage by Publicity Manager Ben H. Atwell; Rosa 
Raisa sang Rossini’s “Infiammatus,” accompanied by the 
orchestra under the direction ‘of Pietro Cimini; the 
orchestra, under the leadership of comppser-conductor, 
Gino Marinuzzi, played his admirable “Elegie Funebre ;” 
Cesar Franck’s “Fourth Beatitude,” under the splendid 
direction of Henri Morin, was sung by Forrest Lamont 
and Hector Dufranne, and the Eighth under the same 
was sung by Yvonne Gall, Hector Dufranne 
and Edouard Cotreuil; Tita Schipa sang an Italian air of 
the seventeenth century, orchestrated by Gino Marinuzzi 
and conducted by Gabrielle Santini and the memorial con- 
cert was closed with the Prologue of Boito’s “Mephisto- 
phele” with orchestra and chorus and Virgilio Lazzari. 
Josey Rosenpiatt at Orcuestra HALL, 

Cantor Rosenblatt’s unusual gifts were brought into fine 

display in the diversified program which he presented at 
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Orchestra Hall, Sunday afternoon, December 19, under 
Wessels and Voegeli. Rosenblatt’s own “Yishtabach,” 
“Shomer Froel” and “Achenu” and “Av Horschmin” 
greatly pleased his countrymen, who were there in large 
numbers and who listened most attentively throughout the 
program. Edgar Nelson, at the piano, was a pillar of 
strength and added much to the enjoyment of the afternoon 
by his splendid accompaniments. 
Mrs. Tueopvore S. Bercey Passes Away. 

Sympathy is extended Theodore S. Bergey in the loss 
of his wife, Ethel Sutherlin Bergey, who died here last 
Saturday and was buried on Monday afternoon at Mount 
Hope. Mrs. Bergey was an accomplished pianist—a pupil 
of the late William H. Sherwood—and was a great help 
to her illustrious husband, 

AMERICAN CoNnservATORY Notes, 

Florence Nichols, soprano, artist pupil of the Conserva- 
tory, has recently been appointed musical director in the 
First Congregational Church, Maywood (Ill.) Emily 
Roberts, organist, artist pupil of the school is now organist 
at the First Baptist Church, Chicago. Gabriel -Dunkel- 
berger, pianist, artist pupil of the Heniot Levy, has taken 
the position as head of the piano department, Oregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Louise GARTRELL Removes Stupto. 

Because she has found a strong desire on the part of 
many pupils for a studio convenient to their homes, Louise 
Gartrell has opened a new studio for scientific voice placing 
at 108 East Garfield Boulevard, and is having splendid 
success in her new location. 


Cuicaco MusicaL CoLiece Notes. 


Felix Borowski will be guest conductor with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, December 31 and January 1, at 
Detroit, when, at the invitation of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
director of the organization, he will conduct his “Peintures,” 
which have already been played at concerts of the Chicago 
Symphony, the Cincinnati Symphony, the Minneapolis 
Symphony, and St. Louis Symphony orchestras. 

There will be no concert given by the Chicago Musical 
College this Saturday in Ziegfeld Theater nor on the Satur- 
day morning following. The programs will be resumed 
with a concert given by students in the piano, vocal and 
violin departments, Saturday morning, January 8. 

Great interest has been evoked by the news of Professor 
Auer’s return to the Chicago Musical College for the 
forthcoming summer master school, which will open June 
27, and already numerous requests have been received from 
different parts of America for information concerning 
his lessons. 

New Ce.ito Sonata Depicatep To HANs Hess Is PLayep 
For First Time. 

Cellists will be happy to know that the repertory for 
their instrument has grown considerably in quality by the 
creative work of that young composer, Clarence Loomis. 
A sonata fantasia in three movements, which was played 
by Hans Hess, cellist, with the composer at the piano, at 
the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, last Tuesday evening, 
is indeed of that calibre of creative and original thought 
combined. Mr, Loomis’ long association with Mr. Hess 
has undoubtedly been of genuine benefit to the composer 
in writing a work for the cello with such natural ease and 
appreciation of its human voice like quality. 

Before playing the sonata, Rosseter Cole gave a short 
analysis of its movements which are majestic, serious 
and humorous in content. Mr. Hess’ inimitable cello play- 
ing supported by the ingenious piano score was of vital 
and impressive quality. The cellist and composer received 
an ovation at the close of their performance and by request 
played the “Adagietto” by Loomis, which Mr. Hess has 
made so popular with his audience. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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SCHEDULE OF 


New York Concerts 


Thursday, December 30 (Afternoon) 











Symphony Society of New York .......... Carnegie Hall 

Bes PPP te ey a ee Aeolian Hall 

Olga Steeb, Edna Thomas and Sascha Jacobinoff, soloists 

“Miss Bobby” PE EEE OE ED Princess Theater 
Thursday, December 30 (Evening) 

Maurice Dambois and Duo-Art ............. Aeolian Hall 
Friday, December 31 (Afternoon) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie Hall 
Friday, December 31 (Evening) 

Symphony Society of New York............ Carnegie Hall 


Saturday, January 1 (Afternoon) 
Symphony Society( Young People’s Concert), Carnegie Hall 


Lambert. DIGGING ai cs dbs pies ec tcarcucexs Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, January 1 (Evening) 
Tosthe..Geneet ts sii ieisca pidewaeth heroes Carnegie Hall 
FRGRCICR COMI iii vessscciccrisvessveses Aeolian Hall 
Toscanini and La Scala Orchestra ..... Brooklyn Academy 
Sunday, January 2 (Afternoon) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra ........ Carnegie Hall 

; Joan Manen, soloist 
Symphony Society of New York ........... Aeolian Hall 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, soloist 
Sunday, January 2 (Evening) 


National Symphony Orchestra ............. Carnegie Hall 
Fritz Kreisler, soloist 
Jan Kubelik and Alfred Mirovitch ........... Hippodrome 
Music League of People’s Institute ........ Cooper Union 
Monday, January 3 (Afternoon) 

SORE WOE 5645.6 os Face da ena seeks Carnegie Hall 
VOR BOONE 5 «6h ihc cdness coeds ceeaae heen Aeolian Hall 
Monday, January 3 (Evening) 

Toscanini and La Scala Orchestra ......... Carnegie Hall 
FONG FORE cates tr das a oaths sts eaees Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, January 4 (Afternoon) 

Tkanis, with Symphony Orchestra ......... Carnegie Hall 
RA arwnriee: TT PICOLEE obc c'a'esesscckevechjenae Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, January 4 (Evening) 

Philadelphia Orchestra ............se0e000: Carnegie Hall 
Beethoven Asseciatiot o.sceiss-ccrsscrevesese Aeolian Hall 


Gauthier, Zimbalist, Svecenski, Hutcheson, Kortschak and 
Willeke, soloists 
Wednesday, January 5 (Afternoon) 


Philadelphia‘ Orchestea 0 i505 cise) chase asc Carnegie Hall 
Guiomar Novaes, soloist 
Gustave :Tinhot. 4 cause sere Vevetevessasdcast *,Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, January 5 (Evening) 
Frieda HOR arax crete rdese rei seketennes Carnegie Hall 
Thursday, January 6 (Afternoon) 

Symphony Society of New York ........... Carnegie Hall 
Royal DaGWin oss s.o-cwetnet ptcinenesdteces Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, January 6 (Evening) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra ...........++. Carnegie Hall 
Gervais MO cs ccabesedess huss cteresveues Aeolian Hall 


New York Philharmonic Society...Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


Malkin Music School Recital 


At the Malkin Music School on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 19, a very fine program was presented to a large 
audience. The soloists were Manfred Malkin, pianist, and 
Jacques Malkin, violinist. Jacques Malkin played first a 


Bach sonata for violin alone; the three movements of this- 


demand great technical skill. As his second number he 
performed the “Faust” fantasie by Wieniawski. He held 
the interest of his hearers throughout the long selection 
by playing the different parts with the varied spirit which 
they call for. He has beautiful tone, good execution, and 
a finished style, that all combine to make his playing a great 
pleasure. Manfred Malkin’s first number was the Bach- 
Liszt prelude and fugue in A minor. This was played 
with the true dignity and depth which Bach demands, all 
the voices being brought out very distinctly. He closed 
the program with Schumann’s “Carnaval.” The perform- 
ance of this takes about half an hour, and it was done in 
a masterly fashion by Malkin. He played with vigor and 
spirit in the parts required, and with delicacy and singing 
touch in other parts. He put himself wholly into it from 
beginning to end, and won well deserved applause from 
the audience. 


Lyric Writer Endorses “Want of You” 


P. J. O'Reilly, who is one of England’s best known lyric 
writers, has sent the following to Frederick W. Vanderpool, 
the composer: “‘The Want of You’ appeals most strongly 
to me. It is a well written song and it should find a wide 
circle of admirers on its merits alone.” 
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LISZT RHAPSODIES SUPERIOR 
TO BEETHOVEN SONATAS 


So Says Henry T. Fink and Gives His Reasons 
(From the New York Evening Post.) 


Personally, | get more pleasure from Liszt’s rhapso- 
dies than I do from Beethoven’s sonatas. Of course, 
they are not so original as these sonatas, because Bee- 
thoven’s melodies are his own, while Liszt borrowed 
freely from the folk music of the Magyars, as embel- 
lished by the gypsies. But his compositions are much 
more pianistic than the German master’s; they exhaust 
the possibilities of the instrument. From the formal! 
point of view, too, they are superior to the artificial 
sonatas of the German, which are mere sequences of 
four imeconerent pieces, whereas Liszt’s rhapsodies are 
coherent and melodically unified, like the operas of 
Wagner. Time was when the pro-Teutons jumped on 
me for making such an assertion. They won't now. 

Liszt was not a persona grata in Germany. At the 
Berlin Royal Academy of Music piano students were 
forbidden by Professor Rudorff to have anything what- 
ever to do with Liszt’s works. His compositions, in- 
cluding the rhapsodies, were persistently and every- 
where hooted and sneered at. Some of the Teutons 
knew that the rhapsodies are sublime epics in which 
Liszt, with consummate art, brought together the de- 
lightfully gypsified Magyar folk tunes, as Homer did 
the Greek legends of gods and heroes in his “Iliad” and 

“Odyssey.” But these connoisseurs were in a minor- 
ity. It became the custom to sneer at Liszt’s rhapso- 
dies as mere sensational show pieces, and in course of 
time the pianists, though they dearly loved them, be- 
came actually afraid to put them on their programs. 
PaderewWski almost alone persevered. He seldom gave 
a recital without a Liszt rhapsody. One day I heard 
a critic beg him not to do this. At his next recital 
Paderewski played two of them! 

Today all the players have returned to these master- 
works of melody and pianistic art. They have discov- 
ered that | was right when I asserted that the most 
infallible way to arouse an audience to frenzied ap- 
plause is by playing a Liszt rhapsody—not as a show 
piece, but as an epic of glorified folk music pianized 
with consummate art. Last season Joset Hotmann 
played the twelfth of the rhapsodies in Carnegie Hall, 
and in the enthusiasm it aroused it was the climax of 
the recital. I could give date and place of recitals by 
Guiomar Novaes, Percy Grainger, Ernest Schelling and 
other pianists of the first rank who had the same ex- 
perience. 

I have never known a pianist who did not adore Liszt 
as a composer; even the Brahmsites, like Harold Bauer 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, are no exception to this rule. 
Joseffy, Pachmann, MacDowell, Busoni, D’Albert, 
Friedheim—but | am not going to follow the bad ex- 
ample of Homer when he wrote his dry catalogue of 
ships. All the pianists worth naming adore Liszt, par- 
ticularly his rhapsodies—and his great sonata. 

When the pianists play a Liszt rhapsody, why do 
they invariably put it at the end of the program? Be- 
cause they know that all’s well that ends well. Every- 
body is sure to remain to the end, and the frenzied 
enthusiasm aroused by the rhapsody results in calls for 
extra numbers; Josef Hofmann had to add seven such 
to his program. 

Now here is a question for pianists to ponder. It is 
quite right to put the Hungarian rhapsodies at the end 
of the program for climaxing reasons. But this cus- 
tom has resulted in the practice of putting other pieces 
by Liszt in the same place. Last year a pianist of the 
fair sex even put his sonata at the end of her list. This 
is foolish and unfair. For while the rhapsodies are so 
tuneful and brilliant that anybody can follow them at 
any time, some of Liszt’s piano pieces are less under- 
standable at once. They should, therefore, be placed 
earlier on the program. If this were done, the public 
would soon realize that Liszt at his deepest is as deep 
as Bach. Many of his greatest pieces are still entirely 
unknown. 


Wolverine Lyceum Out of Business 


The Wolverine Lyceum Bureau of Detroit, Mich., has 
gone out of business. Herman Hoexter was the head of 
this office. The failure of a famous star to appear, owing 
to illness, and who was advertised for the second concert 
of the bureau’s series, is said to have started the difficul- 
ties which led to closing the office. 


Caruso Feels Better 


As all the daily papers in the country will have told Musica. 
Courter readers before this weekly can reach them, the 
eminent Enrico Caruso, whose health has been bothering 
him for some time, resulting in canceled and changed per- 
formances at the Metropolitan, succumbed last Saturday 
to an attack of pleurisy. The attack happily does not seem 
to kave been particularly severe and is taking its regular 
course. Latest announcement of the five doctors who are 
in attendance is to the effect that the tenor shows an im- 
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provement and is doing well. It seems unlikely, however, 
that he will be able to resume at the Metropolitan before 
a month or so. 


A Feat in Plastic Surgery 


Dr. Le Roy Stoddard, the husband of Alice Nielsen, is 
noted for his skill in plastic surgery, which includes every- 
thing from building up a new face for the victims of Ger- 
man barbarity to removing wrinkles and other blemishes 
to beauty.’ So successful has Dr. Stoddard been, and so 
far-reaching his fame, that the eminent French specialist, 
Dr. Julian Bourget, made the trip to America to witness 
some of his operations. Dr..Bourget returned to France 
by the S.S. Savoie last Thursday, where he will give his 
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fellow practitioners the benefit of his observations and will 
prepare for a return visit from Dr. Stoddard, who expects 
to sail from New York for Paris in May. 

The chief wonder of this surgery, as Dr. Stoddard ex 
plained it, is the fact that the expert is now able to operate 
without leaving a scar. Superfluous skin, the cause of 
wrinkles, can thus be removed without any telltale evidence 
of the work of the surgeon remaining. There is nothing 
whatever mysterious about an operation of this nature. 
It is merely a matter of advanced knowledge, skill and 
care—and hard work. 

But if Dr. Stoddard works hard he also plays hard, as is 
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shown by the snapshot of him “winning the war” in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., Alice Nielsen by his side, evidently approving his 
tactics. 


Opera in English 


(Roy K. Moulton in the New York Evening Mail.) 
Attended a couple of grand operas 
Shouted in English the other night. 
We used te frown upon foreign operas 
Because we couldn't get the language 
But when, in opera, 

A high note happens to come 

On the word “horseradish,” 

Or “hemstitch” or “sodamints,” 

Or “vegetable oysters,” 

Or “suspenders,” 

The singers were brave and made i 
But if they keep it up 

Their careers will be short. 
Scratching the throat with a garden rake 
Is pleasant exercise by comparison. 
It is no place for a nervous person 
It is a perfectly good language 
For political speeches, 

Or vaudeville monologues, 

Or parlor stories, 

Or yelling fish or strawberries ; 

But never, never again. 

There are times when we have 

A faint suspicion that the man 
Who invented the English language 
Didn’t devise it for singing purposes. 


May Peterson Rescind Many Times 


Elyria, Ohio, December 15, 1920.—Under the auspices of 
the Musical Art Society of this city, May Peterson, assisted 
at the piano by Stuart Ross, was heard in a very enjoyable 
song recital on December 7 . Her program included num 
bers by Bach, Mozart, Hue, Staub, Dvorak, Hageman, Foch, 
Lieurance, Sjogren, Dannstrom, Spalding, Scott, Guion and 
MacFadyen, Four of the songs had to be repeated and 


there were five additional ones. According to the Chron- 
icle-Telegram, “May Peterson so captivated her hearecs 
that she was recalled again and again, responding with 
numbers in lighter vein.” > F 
Mrs. E. C. Grainger Is Dead 
Mrs. E. C. Grainger, who for more than thirty years 


was directress of the Ohio Conservatory of Music, died 


at her apartment, Otiz Building, Fourth and Sycamore 
Streets, Cincinnati, on December 20. She was sixty years 
of age, and leaves two sisters. The funeral was held on 
the afternoon of December 22, at her home 
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Akron, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Alliance, Ohio, December 10, 1920.—Undoubtedly one 
pleasing recitals presented in Alliance was 
e song Monday evening by Olive Kline. 
This was the first of three concerts of the artist course 
hich is being presented under the auspices of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The belief that Alliance peo- 
e appreciate and will patronize good music if brought to 
ic city was fully justified by the splendid and representa- 
audience that completely filled the auditorium. Seldom 
inger received such unrestricted applause from an 
audience Miss Kline graciously expressed her 
in the warmth of her reception and the apprecia 


hearers by complying with very pleasing encore 


the most 


recital given 


é 
as a 
liance 
clight 
tion of her 
numbers 
Asheville, N.'C., December 11, 1920.—A piano recital 
was given in the High School Auditorium last evening by 
Ruth O'Shaughnessy, who leaves shortly to continue her 
musical training at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
he education of the talented young student is being 
by the Kiwanis Club of this city. The pianist 
recital by C, P, Herfurth, violinist, and 
accompanist 
Club at its meeting this afternoon 
American song Composers and t! leir 
American songs was rendered by 


financed 
was assisted in her 
Ile. Lindhale, as 
The Saturday Musi 
eatured the study of 
A program of 
club 


ritings 
members of the 
On Thursday evening, 
williant concert at Fassitern 
two hours he held his audience entranced. He won his 
with his opening number, Bruch’s “Scottish” fan 
In the closing, movement of the suite they were 
aroused to demonstrative enthusiasm, which was displayed 
with increasing spontaneity throughout the program that 
rrogressed to a scintillating finale in Bazzini's “La Ronde 
des Lutins.” Masterly accompaniments were played by 
losef Bonine. These artists appeared here under the aus 
pices of the literary societies of Fassifern School which 
are sponsoring an artist series of concerts this season 

Atlantic City, N. J.. December 10, 1920,—-The firs 
four educational musicales, given under the 
iuspices of the Atlantic City toard of Lducation, took 
November 16. The Adelphia Concert Quartet of 
Vhiladelphia furnished an excellent program, The mem 
ers of this quartet are Emily Stokes Hager, soprano; 
Stone Langston, contralto; Bernard Poland, tenor, 
basso. William S, Thunder, pianist, 


srown gave a 
School, near this city. For 


December 9, Eddy 


hearers 


lasie 


t ol 


i series ol 


place 


Maric 
and Paul Engle, 
the accompanist 
hose who have been heard recently in recital are Mar 
Moore, Mildred Moore, contralto; Fred 
tenor; Fertick and Mary Grace 
pianists ; Chew, soprano; Kathryn 
Krymer Worcester, Anna Shill Hempill, pian- 
ist; Margaret Walsh, Lipuchino and Florence 
lracy, vocalists; Dorothy J Alex Egudin, vio- 
linusts 

A new musical organization known as the Atlantic City 
Symphony Orchestra, composed of professional and semi 
musicians of both sexes, has been formed. 
Carl Doell, violinist, is the director, 

Lillian Boniface Albers, soprano, a member 
cendo Club, has announced her marriage to Harry 
ney, a local dentist 

Nicholas Peroff, conductor at the Hotel 
heen presenting some very interesting programs of late. 

The Atlantic City High School has organized a junior 
class of girls, under the direction of the music department 
it is intended for the purpose of aiding students who may 
he gifted in dramatic art and choral work 

Henry Merle Mellen, D.D., was honor guest at the 

meeting of the Crescendo Club, held November 23. The 
program was devoted to Beethoven, and those who assisted 
were Mrs. W. Blair Stewart, Anna Heiss, Nora Lucia 
Ritter, Marjory Merle Mellen, Anna Shill Hempill and 
Sara Newell. 

The arts and crafts department of the Women’s Re 
earch Club gave a program at the home of Mrs. Alfred 
Johnson, November 26, Those who participated included 
Ruby Hildegard Cordery and Elizabeth C. Chew. 

Very creditable programs are being offered at the Chal- 
fonte Hotel under the direction of Joseph Martinelli, 
leader of thet Chalfonte Trio. 

Nora Lucia Ritter, soprano; Kathryn Krymer Worces- 
ter, contralto; William Chester Boyer, tenor, and John 
Wellits Cordery, basso, gave the program Friday evening, 
December 3, at the Hotel Chelsea. Another hotel where 
there is excellent music is the Ambassador, where Henry I. 
Van Praag is director, 

Baltimore, Md.—(Sce letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Charleston, S. C.—(Sce letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.> 

Cleveland, Ohio.--(See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Colo.—(See letter page.) 

Indiana, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Indianapolis, Ind.—(See letter on another page.) 

Lima, Ohio, December 10, 1920,—The second concert 
of the vom, Music Club was given December 8, in 
Memorial Hall, by Myrna Sharlow, soprano, and Ernest 
Davis, tenor, ‘assigted by Granville English, pianist. Miss 
Sharlow’'s best work was done in two arias from “Madame 
Butterfly” (Puccini), two negro spirituals (“1 Want to Be 


was 


soprano ; 
Margaret D 
Elizabeth C, 
contralto; 
Mrs. N. 
Smith and 


waret 
Moore, 
Moore, 


professional 


Cres- 


West 


of the 


lraymore, has 


on another 


Ready” and “Nobody Knows,” arranged by Burleigh), and 
“Song of the Brook,” by Mokrejs. Mr. Davis gave the 
audience a real thrill in his singing of “Celeste Aida” and 
the encore which followed, “La donne e mobile,” from “Ri- 
goletto.” As an encore for Branscombe’s “Postern Gate” 
he sang “To a Messenger,” by La Forge, which. had to be 
repeated. Mr. English rose to artistic heights in Mac- 
Dowell’s concert etude, 

Ernest Arthur Kraft, organist in Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, was heard in a recital on the afternoon of No- 
vember 18, in the Market Street Presbyterian Church, un- 
der the auspices of the Woman’s Music Club. His pro- 
gram was varied and interesting and his execution of it 
was exceptionally accurate and artistic. 

Glen Ellison, Scotch baritone, gave a most interesting 
recital, in connection with the Edison re-creation records, 
in Memorial Hall, on November 18. 

Irene Harruff-Klinger, soprano, appeared before the 
Chautauqua Club, at the annual banquet, held in Hotel 
Norval, November 26. Her most gratifying work was 
done in the Puccini air “O mio bambino caro,” Carpen- 
ter’s “When I Bring to You Colored Toys,” and A. W. 
Kramer's “At the Zoo.” 

Mrs. Harry MacDonald was the leader of an interesting 
meeting of the Ttude Club, held November 16, with Mrs. 
J. E. Evans. The subject of discussion was “Old Dance 
Music.” Mrs, Dexter offered the Bach D minor gavotte 
and Mrs. Clem Baxter sang the gavotte from “Manon.” 
The meeting on November 30 was held at the home of 
Alice Potter, with the hostess as leader. The study hour 
was spent in analyzing the suite. Leona Feltz played the 
prelude from the third English suite, and Miss Potter the 
gigue from the fourth French suite, and the saral.ande 
from the second English suite by Bach. Mrs. John Carnes, 
soprano, sang “If Thou Be Near,” by Bach, 

Lincoln, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Long Beach, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope. 

Louisville, Ky., December 


” 

9, 1920.—On Sunday after- 
noon, November 21, Charles Norman Granville gave a re- 
cital in the auditorium of the Boys’ High School, with a 
greatly diversified program of French, Italian, Russian and 
English music, including Diaz’s “Arioso de Benvenuto,” 
Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea,” Puccini’s aria, “No 
possibil non e,” and a long list of lyrics, ballads and so on. 
The echo of the hall makes the acoustics very bad and 
Mr. Granville suffered greatly from this disadvantage. He 
was, however, well received by the audience and heartily 
applauded. 

On Monday night George Copeland gave a recital in Mrs. 
James B. Speed’s music room. He played works by Mozart, 
Debussy, Chopin, Peterkin, Ravel, Roger-Ducasse, Guanieri 
and Chabrier-Copeland. 

W. Lawrence Cook, of the Louisville Conservatory and 
organist of Calvary Church, gave a recital November 30, 
with Mr. Granville assisting. Mr. Cook’s work was sin- 
cere and thoroughly classic in effect. Mr. Granville gave 
the Benvenuto aria and Clarke’s “Blind Ploughman.” 

The fifth faculty recital of the conservatory was given in 
the Y. W. C. A. on December 7 by Helen Fletcher Riddell, 
soprano, and Ernest Toy, violinist. Mr. Toy’s tone is 
beautifully pure, though light, and his agility was particu- 
larly notable in the Vieuxtemps concerto in A minor. Two 
of his compositions appeared on the program, one being a 

“Madrigal” for violin and the other “The Sandman’s Song,” 
a vocal number. Both were flatteringly received by the 
audience. Miss Riddell’s voice is sweet and light, with some 
extremely good upper tones, She is good in florid and 
ornamental music. Eva Leslie Toy was her husband's ac- 
companist, playing with grace and appreciation. Frederick 
\. Cowles accompanied Miss Riddell. He has occupied 
this role so many times and with such distinction that 
critics have practically exhausted their vocabularies and 
now one can only say—“as usual.” 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Missoula, Mont., December 8, 1920.—The Varsity 
Symphony Orchestra, organized this fall under the leader- 
ship of A. H. Weisberg, of the violin department at the 
State University, has a personnel of fifty-five players. 
The first appearance of the orchestra will be on the evening 
of December 17 in the Liberty Theater. The program will 
consist of three or four orchestra numbers, with several 
arias from “The Messiah,” sung by Mrs. T. A. Price, one 
of Missoula’s most popular contraltos. Missoula is watch- 
ing the development of this orchestra with a great interest 
since it is the first undertaking of the kind the university 
has sponsored, 

Sophie Hammer, lyric soprano, now touring the North- 
west under the management of the Warren Concert Bu- 
reau, appeared at University Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
December 7, to a full house, and was received with great 
enthusiasm. She sang several groups of songs in English 
and a number in Franch and Norwegian, her native tongue. 
Mrs. De Loss Smith acted as accompanist in her usual 
happy manner 

The music department of the Woman's Club is, as usual, 
very active this season. The choral Club, a department of 
the musical work taken up each season, is planning another 
operetta to be given at some time after the holidays. 

Montreal, Can.—(Sce letter on agother page.) 

Newburgh, N. Y., December 6, 1920.—The vested 
choir of one hundred voices of Trinity Methodist Church, 
Newburgh, N. Y., recently gave Maunder’s “Song of 
Thanksgiving,” under the direction of John W. Nichols. 


December 30, 1920 


It was considered by many to be the finest choral work ever 
given in Newburgh. The soloists of the evening were Mar- 
jorie Brundage and Mrs. Repp of Newburgh, also Harold 
Land, baritone soloist of St. Thomas’ Church, New York. 
He was the special soloist of the evening and did some 
excellent singing. The tenor solos were by John W. Nich- 
ols, director of the choir. Edith Underhill, soprano of 
Vassar College, and Will Hill, violinist of Newburgh, con- 
tributed to a miscellaneous program which preceded the 
cantata. The choir is planning to give selections from 
Handel’s “Messiah” in January and Gaul’s “Holy City” i 

February. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Omaha, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Me.—(See letter on another page.) 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., December 5, 1920.—The choir 
of Christ Church, under the leadership of Alfred J. Bayley, 
gave an excellent rendition of Maunder’s “Song of Thanks- 
giving,” Sunday evening, November 21. The soloists were 
Marjorie Brundage, soprano; Clara Hey, alto, and John W. 
Nichols, tenor. E. Harold Geer, of Vassar College, pre- 
sided at the organ and Richard de Silva Northrop, violinist, 
contributed several numbers before the cantata. Everyone 
was enthusiastic in praise of the work of the choir and solo- 
ists and of Mr. Bayley’s artistic presentation of this work. 

Richmond, Va.—(See letter on another page.) 

San Antonio, Tex., November 27, 1920.— Sophie 
Graslau, contralto, was presented by the San An- 
tonio Mozart Society, Oscar J. Fox, director, November 22, 
at Beethoven Hall. From the moment Miss Braslau 
stepped upon the stage, when she Was greeted enthusiastically, 
until the close of the program, she held her attentive audi- 
ence, for she possesses besides her beautiful voice a pleasing 
and most charming personality. The program included 
works by Handel, Beethoven, Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky, 
Sibella, Kramer, Scott, Kernochan, Manney Guion, For- 
syth and Cadman. For encores after the groups she gave 
the old songs charmingly, in one instance playing her own 
accompaniment. Ethel Cove-Cole gave fine support at the 
piano. The Mozart Society appeared for the first time 
under the new director, Oscar J. Fox, one of San Antonio’s 
most capable and well liked musicians. The numbers sung 
were “Fly, Singing Bird, Fly” and “The Snow,” both by 
Elgar. The chorus is well balanced and the necessary 
attention to light and shade was carefully given. Bertram 
Simon and Walter Romberg played the beautiful violin 
obligatos, and Eleanor Mackensen, the accompanist of the 
society, was at the piano. 

Hugh McAmis, organist of New York, formerly of San 
Antonio, has presented a valuable collection of piano music 
to the San Antonio Public Library, through the library ex- 
senaine department of the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

Under the auspices of the Woman’s Club an Armistice 
Day concert was given November 8 to raise funds to erect 
a memorial to the dead soldiers. Those who contributed 
to the program were the Banda Juvenil de San Antonio 
(an organization of twenty-five Mexican boys, ranging in 
years from eight to sixteen, under the direction of Mr. 
Lemaire) ; David Griffin, baritone ; Mrs. Fred Jones, so- 
prano; W. A. Turner, tenor; Clara Duggan Madison, pian- 
ist; Gilbert Schramm, bass, and Walter Romberg, violinist. 
The accompanists were Mrs. J. W. Hoit, who arranged the 
program, and Walter Dunham. 

The San Carlo Opera Company presented two operas— 
“Faust” (matinee) and “Aida”’—November 10, at the Ma- 
jestic Theater, under the auspices of the Tuesday Musical 
Club and Chaminade Choral Society. Large and enthusi- 
astic audiences greeted both performances. The costumes 
and scenery were splendid, and especially in “Aida” the 
stage settings and costumes were beautiful. Gaetano Me- 
rola conducted both operas. The orchestra did fine work 
under Conductor Merola and the chorus sang well. 

Two very talented children, Martha Pancoast and Mary 
Jane Rowley, pupils of Evelyn Harvey, pianist, appeared 
in recital, November 12. Their playing was unusual for 
their years. 

The Southern Association of College Women presented 
the Ongawa Players, November 13. The program con- 
sisted solely of Japanese music, with accompaniments on 
native instruments and many of the songs in the native 
tongue. 

The Tuesday Musical Club complimented the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, which is in convention here No- 
vember 15 to 20, with an organ recital at the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, November 16. Walter Dunham was the organ- 
ist, playing three groups, and was assisted by Daisy Polk, 
soprano; Julien Paul Blitz, cellist, and the Chaminade 
Choral Society, Julien Paul Blitz, director. Hilda Briam, 
soprano, sang the incidental solo in one of the chorus num- 
bers. The accompanists were Flora Briggs and Walter 
Dunham. 

St. John, N. B., November 30, 1920.—One of the most 
delightful concerts of the season was given November 24 
when Hipolito Lazaro sang at the Imperial. His program 
included arias from “L’Africaine,” “Carmen,” “La Favor- 
ita,” three Spanish and three English songs. On two occa- 
sions this gifted tenor responded to three encores after 
each, and with four encores after another aria. So 
charmed was the audience with his singing that it was loath 
to let him stop even though he had been so generous. Max 
Terris’ accompaniments were delightful, and during an 
interlude between the vocal numbers he gave some piano 
solos which were greeted with great enthusiasm. Louis Le 
Lacheur and Harold Finley are to be congratulated for 
bringing this artist to St. John. 

On October 26 a joint recital was given at the Imperial 
by Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, and Madeline MacGui- 
gan, violinist, assisted by Igor Sokoloff, cellist, and Rienzi 
Thomas, pianist. This was a re-creation recital and showed 
how wonderful the instrument is and into what perfection 
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it has been brought. In addition to the re-creation the 
artists gave several solos with Mr. Thomas at the piano 
which were enjoyed very much by the large audience. 

St. Paul, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Sioux City, Iowa, November 28, 1920.—On November 
20 Mary Garden opened the fifth season of the concert 
course, assisted by Gutia Casini, cellist,, and Isaac Van 
Grove, pianist. Miss Garden at once established herself in 
the favor of her audience, and on all sides was heard noth- 
ing but praise for her work. She was recalled many times 
and compelled to give encore after encore. The assisting 
artists likewise came in for the approbation of the enthusi- 
asti¢ audience. 

November has been particularly active musically in Sioux 
City, the month’s feast opening with two appearances of 
Sousa and his band on November 8. Needless to say, 
capacity houses were the rule at both concerts, and the band 
gave unlimited pleasure to all who heard them. 

Maunder’s cantata, “A Song of Thanksgiving,” was sung 
by the chorus choir of the First Presbyterian Church on 
the 7th, having been postponed from the previous Sunday 
on account of bad weather. A new cantata, “The Pil- 
grims of 1620,” by E. S. Hosmer, was sung by the same 
choir on Sunday evening, Novembe 28. The work is sim- 
ple in style, but proved a very effective composition and 
found much favor with everyone who heard it. 

The choir of the First Christian Church, directed by Mrs. 
H. F. Dow, a prominent vocal teacher, gave a musical 
service on November 14 that was largely attended. 

Hamlin Hunt, organist of Plymouth Church, Minneapo 
lis, gave a recital at the First Congregational Church on 
the Skinner organ, erected some two years ago, on No- 
vember 9. Mr. Hunt’s program was very pleasing and his 
playing was scholarly. Mrs. Paul MacCollin, a local so- 
prano, sang two numbers with fine quality of tone and 
artistic interpretation. 

La Vaune Ziegler, a pupil of Ella Ring Ingraham, gave 
a recital at the First Baptist Church on November 12, 
doing excellent work. 

The fifth season of the Sioux City Concert Course 
opened on November 20 with a recital by Mary Garden, 
who entertained a capac ity house in her inimitable style. 
She sang excerpts from “Tosca,” “Bohéme” and “Louise” 
and a number of miscellaneous songs. ; 

Gutia Casini, cellist, who assisted Miss Garde n, made a 
marked impression with his work, his playing of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Variations on a Rococo Theme” being one of the 
finest cello numbers ever heard in Sioux City. Isaac Van 
Grove was the excellent accompanist for both Miss Garden 
and Mr. Casini. 

Maunder’s cantata, “Penitence, Pardon and Peace,” was 
given November 22 by the choir of the First Baptist 
Church, Mrs. Willis Fleetwood, organist and director. A 
sacred concert was given on the same ——- at Grace 
Methodist Church, the soloists being Mrs. Paul MacCollin, 
soprano; Eva Allen- Osborne, contralto; Francis Hay, 
tenor, and Harold Holst, bass. Faith Woodford is the 
organist of the church and Paul MacCollin director. 

At the musicale of the music department of the Woman's 
Club on November 18, thé soloists were Lillian June Ellis, 
soprano, and Ethel Jamison Booth, pianist. 

San Marcos, Texas, November 29, 1920.—Cara Mat- 
thews Garrett is teacher of the Dunning system in-~ San 
Marcos Baptist Academy, and her work is creating much 
favorable comment. The Academy has always had a strong 
faculty in the department of music, and the new Dunning 
teacher seems to have brought fresh strength and enthusi- 
asm to the school. Miss Garrett is a well known Dunning 
normal teacher, having taught classes for several years. 
She closed a very successful one in August. Her next class 
will be held in San Marcos some time early next year, the 
exact date for which will be announced later. 

Spartanburg, S. C., December 8, 1920.—James God- 
dard, the Tennessee baritone, is spending ten days in Spar- 
tanburg, the guest of John B. Cannon, president of the 
Spartanburg County Cotton Association. Mr. Goddard was 
song leader at Camp Wadsworth where the famous 27th 
Division of New York trained in 1918. It was here he met 
John Gannon and a friendship ripened. 

Despite an inclement night on December 7, the Choral 
Society of Spartanburg, S. C., met for the first rehearsal 
of the music festival works to be sung next spring. The 
chorus parts of “Lakme,” by Delibes, were sung at this first 
rehearsal. Dr, Edmon Morris, dean of music at Converse 
College and director of the Spartanburg Music Festival, 
says that he is much encouraged over the beginning, and 
predicts great things for next spring. 

Toledo, Ohio, November 18, 1920.—Toledo’s new 
symphony orchestra in its first concert proved its right to 
existence by an unexpected excellence of performance of 
Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony and Mendelssohn’s “Ruy 
Blas” overture. Other orchestra. numbers were Herbert's 
“Air de Ballet” for strings and harp, which had to be re- 
peated, Tschaikowsky’s waltz from “Eugene Onegin,” and 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance,” which was given a 
spirited rendition. Mrs. Albro Bilodgett gave great pleas- 
ure by her beautiful singing of the aria,“Il est Doux” from 
Massenet’s “Herodiade,” which she followed with a group 
of song's. Mrs. Harry Dachtler furnished sympathetic ac- 
companiments. Artistically the concert was of high stand- 
ard, considering the short existence of the orchestra. Lewis 
2 & Clement, the conductor, is to be congratulated on the 
high degree of quality and precision to which he has brought 
the orchestra. All of the musicians were Toledoans with 
the exception of the first oboe, two horns and first cello, 
which were from the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

More than three thousand persons heard the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company in “La Boheme” in the Coliseum on Octo- 
ber 27, a the opening of the Civic Music League’s sixth 
season. A delay to the special train caused the opera to 
begin an hour late, but the sprightly, colorful presentation 
repaid everyone for the long wait. Orville Harrold must 
be accounted a great Rodolfo, pleasing both by his sing- 
ing and the fine intelligence of his acting. Marie Sundelius, 
who was heard last year in “L’Oracolo,” was an appealing 
Mimi. Others in the cast were Laurenti as Marcelle, 
Rothier as Colline, D’Angelo as Schaunard, Moselle as 
Musette, Ananian as Benoit. Peroni conducted. Special 
mention is due the beautiful tone quality of the orchestra. 
The concert was under the management of Bradford Mills 


and Merle Armitage. E Pe 
The second concert of the School Teachers’ Concert 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Course offered Sophie Braslau and Edward Johnson in ~ 


joint recital. Mr. Johnson opened the program with Han- 
del’s “Sommi Dei” and two Schubert songs. Other, num- 
bers on the program were an aria from Massenet’s “Manon 
Lescaut” and a group of five English songs. Miss Braslau 
displayed her beautiful contralto voice in an aria from 
Rossini’s “Semiramide,” four Russian songs sung in Rus- 
sian and a group of five English songs. Few artists have 
come closer to personal ovations in this city; the applause 
was vigorous and insistent, compelling both artists to re- 
spond to numerous encores. Edgar Nelson played artistic 
accompaniments for Mr. Johnson and Ethel Cave Cole for 
Miss Braslau. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave a most delightful recital on No- 
vember 3 at Scott High Auditorium before probably the 
largest audience assembled for a piano recital in many a 
season, The program consisted entirely of Chopin com- 
positions, beginning with the A flat major ballade and clos 
ing with the tarantella. Several encores were demanded 
and graciously given. The recital was under the auspices 
of the Toledo Pianoforte Teacher's Association. A large 
part of the audience was made up of the pupils of the mem- 
bers of the association. 

The program on November 7 in the Hemicycle of the 
Art Museum was given by Mrs. Arthur Howard Brandon 
and Jessie Comlossy. Mrs. Brandon is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a contralto voice of lovely quality which she used 
with consummate skill and artistry in the aria “Conmais tu 
pays,” from “Mignon.” She followed the aria with a group 
of interesting songs by Rachmaninoff, Goring-Thomas and 
Burleigh. Jessie Comlossy played with temperament and 
considerable technic Bach’s prelude and fugue in D, two 
Schumann pieces, waltz in A flat and scherzo in B flat 
minor, Chopin. 

Tucson, Ariz., November 30, 1920.—During the past 
year the music department of the University of Arizona, 
under Director O. E. Weaver, has increased its enrollment 
nearly three times that of last year. Two new members 
have been added to the faculty—Mrs. 0. E. Weaver, for 
vocal instruction, and Julia Rebeil, fer violin and piano. 
Three times a week the Assembly choir of mixed voices 


. rehearses, this body being the nucleus for the University 


Chorus which will be sy asc a little later on. It is 
planned to give one of the larger works some time this year 
with outside soloists and the University orchestra. There 
is also a men’s glee club which is doing some excellent 
work. ; 
Vancouver, B. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
Victoria, B. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
Waterbury, Conn., December 4, 1920.—The chief 
musical event of the month was the second concert of the 
Prentzel subscription series which took place on Friday 
evening, December 3, the recital being given by Rachman- 
inoff in Buckingham Hall. It was largely attended by those 
eager to hear the man with whose compositions they had so 
long been familiar. The first concert of this year’s series 
was given in November by Sophie Braslau and Orville 
Harrold, and previous to that, as an extra, came Rosa Pon 
selle, with Cecil Burleigh on October 5. There will be five 
subscription concerts this season in place of the usual four, 
under the management of Paul Prentzel, with Kreisler as 
an extra later on. 
On November 28 the Concordia Singing Society, a male 
chorus, one of the best organizations of its kind in the 
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State, gave a most enjoyable concert in Buckingham Hall, 
singing, among other things, Grieg’s “Landsighting.” The 
soloists were Katherine Eyman, the popular pianist of 
New York, who was given a very enthusiastic welcome, and 
Rhea Massicotte, of Meriden, soprano, who also has many 
friends here. The director of the Concordia Society is 
Prof. John L. Bonn, a leading organist of the city. Harris 
Stanlee Bartlett, another local organist, accompanied Miss 
Massicotte. 

At Trinity Church on the same Sunday the vested choir 
of men and boys gave an exceptionally fine service, the 
“Sanctus” from Counod’s “Mass for St. Cecilia's Day” 
and Martin’s anthem, “O Come Before His Presence,” with 
harp obligato, being sung. The tenor soloist was Wesley 
Howard, of the quartet of the Asylum Hill Congregational 
Church, Hartford. A harp, violin and organ recital fol 
lowed the service. 

Winston-Salem, N. C., November 19, 1926. rhe 
season opened with a song recital by Reinald Werrenrath, 
the baritone of interpretative refinement and vocal perfec 
tion. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, pianist, of Chicago, 
played November 15 to a large and enthusiastic audience 
These names are proof that Winston-Salem and Salem 
College demand and appreciate the best the musical pro 
fession has to offer, for it is only through the cooperation 
of the City Rotary Club with the college that the engage- 
ment of these artists is assured. 

The college has a large and flourishing music department, 
with H. A. Shirley, dean, and a large faculty of rare talent 
and efficiency. The Thursday music hours are of great 
interest and educational value, and are gfven by faculty, 
students and guests, a recent one having been a lecture by 
Prof. Paul Weaver, of the University of North Carolina, 
explaining and illustrating Dr. Seashore’s “Psychology of 
Musical Talent.” 

Dean Shirley has given two lectures on modern French 
composers, taking Debussy and Ravel, with illustrations by 
members of the faculty and post-graduate students. Pupils’ 
recitals are frequent and of a high standard. 

The college orchestra of forty instruments under the di 
rection ‘of Susan Webb, and the Glee Club directed by 
Lillian Beatey, are vital factors in the music life of the 
college and community. 

The city is fortunate in securing the services of William 
Breach, baritone, as supervisor of public school music and 
director of community singing. 

The music section of the Women’s City Club has under 
rehearsal Henry K. Hadley’s cantata, “The Legend of 
Granada,” which will be given ‘publicly at an early date 
Mrs. Gilmer Korner is the able director of this chorus 


Enoch & Sons Publish Novello’s Song 
Ivor Novello’s “A Page’s Road Song,” which made such 
a tremendous hit at Laurence Leonard’s New York recital 
recently, and again when he appeared at the Rubinstein 
Club’s first evening concert, is published by Enoch & Sons. 
this city 


A Daughter to Mr. and Mrs. d’Aubigne 


Word from L. d’Aubigne, the well known vocal teacher 
of Sevres, near Paris, tells of the arrival at Villa d’Aubigne 
on December 6 (the first anniversary of his marriage) of 
a baby daughter. Both Mrs. d’Aubigne and the little girl 
are doing well 








J. MALKIN, Famous French Violinist 


Is teaching exclusively at the MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 


10 West 122nd Street. 


Application for instruction should be made to the Secretary of the School 
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HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 
The vocal instructor and coach, who is recuperating from 
her recent illness and has already resumed teaching in 
her Boston studio at Trinity Court. 


JOSIE PUJOL, 
Of whom the music critic of the St. John (N. B.) 
Standard said that she is a violinist who undoubtedly 
has the “gift.” 


. AUGUSTA COTTLOW, 
ELSIE BAKER, Whose recent tour of Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, 
The popular contralto, who is at present on an exten Vichigan, Minnesota and North and South 
oncert tour and is featuring three high class Dakota was one of the most successful in 
song publications from the catalogue of the Sam Foa her career, has returned to her home in 
Publishing Company, namely, “Lassie o' Mine” (RE, J Broneville. Miss Cottlow reports large and 
Walt), “Jt Was the Time of Lilac” (Jane Hathaway) wonderfully appreciative audiences every- 
ind “Heart's Delight” (James H. Rogers) (Photo where and it was also gratifying to note how 
Woody, N. Y.) through the colleges and woman's clubs the 
love for the best in music is growing. Miss 
Cottlow will be in the vicinity of New York 
until the latter part of January, when she 
leaves for another tour of the Middle West, 
playing twice in Chicago, with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra and in recital. 


MAYO WADLER, 

The distinguished American violinist, who made his 
first appearance before an English audience in 
London on November 30, scoring a unique success, 
especially with his American group of compositions " 
by Marion Bauer, Cecil Burleigh, A, Walter Kramer, A GROUP OF CELEBRITIES. 
Aibert Stoeasel and Samuel Gardner. In the above 
photograph Mr. Wadler is seen on one of hia sight 
secing toure of London, (See London letter on 

page 14.) E 


Lazar 8. Samoiloff, New York vocal teacher, went to Chicago for a Thanksgiving visit with some of his friends 
who are with the Chicago Opera. The accompanying picture was taken in the apartment of Rosa Raisa at the 
Congress Hotel during a most interesting musical evening. From left to right: Lazar 8S. Samoiloff, Rosa Raisa, 
Eddy Moeler (actor), Arthur Hochman, pianist-composer (seated at piano), Giacomo Rimini and Miss Besanzoni. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL AND HER CONCERT 
COMPANY. 
August Rodeman, flutist, and Coenraad V. Bos, pian- 
ist, together with Thurlow Lieurance, photographed 
in Lincoln, Neb. Miss Hempel is singing Mr. Lieur- 
ance’s Indian songs into fame. Her only New York 


recital is scheduled for Wednesday evening, January 
5, at Carnegie 


Hail. 





JENCIE CALLAWAY-JOHN, 
Soprano, whose Aeolian Hall recital this. season the 
critics described as a duplication of her last year’s suc- 


cess. Mme. John presented an interesting program, 
which she delivered with the skill that comes with 
musicianship, 





CYRENA VAN GORDON 
Opened her season with the Chicago Opera on No- 
vember 22, in her favorite role of Azucena in “Il 
Trovatore.” At the Thanksgiving Day performance, 
November 25, she sang Madre Madelon in “Andrea 


Chenier.” During the season she will be heard as 
Bacchis in “Aphrodite,” Gertrude in “Hamlet,” 
Amneris in “Aida,” and Laura in “Gioconda.” Miss 


Van Gordon's first Columbia records, “Lead Kindly 

Light” and “One Sweetly Solemn Thought,” were re- 

leased December 10. Others, including the aria from 
“Trovatore,” are to follow shortly. 
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WALTER GREENE, 

Bariione, was the assisting soloist for the Christmas 
concert of the Rome (N. Y.) Community Chorus on 
the evening of January 15, when his success was com- 
plete and he was urged to make a return next season. 
Reporting the concert the Rome Daily Sentinel said: 
“In the singing of Walter Greene, baritone, of New 
York, the audience instantly realized his voice was 
among the best, being one of great beauty and appeal. 
He sang the ‘Arioso De Benvenuto,’ two incidental 
solos and two groups of songs. Mr. Greene won the 
hearts of all and the audience repeatedly acclaimed 
his art. In his closing group of five songs he made 
a decided hit and charmed the audience with the 
loveliness of his voice.” Directly after the holiday 
season Mr. Greene starts on a tour of the Middle West 
and South, which opens with a joint recital with 
Frances Nash, at Cleveland, This is followed by a 
second joint recital at Keokuk, la., and then Mr. 
Greene continues through lowa, the Dakotas and 
proceeds South- Each of Walter Greene's programs 
will feature a group of songs by American composers, 
including “The Promised Land” and “The Devil Take 
Hier,” by Francis Moore, as well as songs by Rupert 
Hughes, Seneca Pierce and Carolyn Wells Basset. 
York late in February. 


He will return to New 


GRACE BRADLEY, 

contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
American singer having been born 
and having lived most of her life 

Miss Bradley began her public 
appearances when very young. When she was ready 
for operatic work she came to New York where her 
principal teacher at the time was Clementine De Vere. 
Going to Italy later, she worked there with the well 
known Maestro Cotogni and also with Jean De Reszke 
in Paris. Her mise-en-scene was prepared with vari- 
ous distinguished coaches, among them Marcel Char- 
lier for French opera, and, at the present time, 
Romualdo Sapio, for Italian opera. Her voice, a real 
contralto in quality, is said to possess an extraordi- 
nary range covering no less than four D's. Her 
repertory lists thirty-two roles in Italian, French and 
English. It includes all the contralto roles in Wag- 
nerian opera, which she knows both in English and 
German, Her operatic debut was made at the Teatro 
dal Verme in Milan in the role of Azucena in “Il 
Trovatore.” Returning to this country at the be- 
ginning of the war, she sang extensively in the West, 
both in concert and opera, appearing in all leading 
roles of the standard repertory with the late Florenzio 
Constantino. Her debut at the Metropolitan is 

awaited with much interest. (Mishkin photo.) 
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JOHN McCORMACK-—-HUNTSMAN, 


An interesting photographic study of the tenor, 
however, was not taken in foreign climes but right 
in Kentucky, where McCormack found recreation in 
a hunting trip before he sailed for the other side 

(Photo by R. BE 


VU orningstar.) 
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MARION ARMSTRONG 


soprano, will give her 


The young Sco‘ch-Canadian 
first New York recital at Aeolian Hail on Friday 
evening, January 7, assisted by Coenraad V. Bos at 
the piano. Miss Armstrong is a newcomer in this city 
and this will be her first official 
New York concert platform. She has, 
at various club concerts, and is holding a 
church position in Orange, N. J (Ph 
© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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PARADISO 


CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 
(formerly of Milano, Italy) 
Stodies: 607-808 Carnegie Hall. New York Telephone, Circle 1350 


L. dAUBIGNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Villa d’Aubignre 25bis. rue de Brancas 


KATHRYN MEISLE 


CONTRALTO SrrapensgeaCivt Now Vor ay 
‘ ZALIS Hi atincceter 
}] Studio: (pe Wen 107th Sivest, New York 


erts and Recitals 
Apply A. ZALES, 322 West 107th Street . 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Roya! Academy, Sante Cecilia, Rome) 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address Secretary, Studio: 25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler. Consultation by Appointment 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Ser 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Menagement: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRAN 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New © York City 


Aeolian Hali Recital Pridey evening, 14th of January 
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BELLAMANN| BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 
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RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave, Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Director Haldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio 


CONCERT ORGANIST —PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIO 
For Recitals or 7 inetrnetion Address, Berea, Ohio 
Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, ( Uveland, Ohio. 
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GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


_“Internationally Eminent Vocal Teacher” 
“The Master Interpreter” in Concert 

















Concert Season 1921-22—Now Booking 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager, 329 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass, 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Bullding—114-116 East 86th Street 


Founded for the Higher Education in all branches of Music 
Conducted on the same plane of the European foremost conservatory. 
Over 40 eminent instructors. 














P Department... .....0+s00005 August Fraemcke, Dean 
Vocal rime Roe geccapeccccsoteceses .-Carl Hein, Dean 
BA, Counterpeint, ¢ ition. Rubin Goldmark. 
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CLEMENTINE ROMUALDC 
Prima Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, ete. Available for Opera, European theaters. Coach to 


Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone: Plaza 9936 


Concert and. Oratorio Mme 
Aleo: VOCAL TUITION 


Address: 57 West S8th St., N. Y. City 
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MUCH VARIETY DISPLAYED 


AT PARIS CONCERTS. 


New Symphony of Thirion Not so Interesting—Symphonic Tone Picture by Fauret, Also Heard for First Time, Pleases— 
One of This Year’s Prix de Rome Competitors Heard—Other Programs 


Paris, December 3, 1920.—A certain amount of interest 
was aroused this week by the performance at the Satur- 
day Colonne concert, under the direction of Gabriel Pi ierné, 
of a new symphony by Thirion. This work is constructed 
in four movements in the traditional manner, The sketch 
was completed before the war and the orchestration ter- 
minated in 1919 after the composer had finished his mili- 
tary duties. The orchestration is heavy in wind instruments 
and instruments of percussion, and includes also a piano. 
The themes of each movement are quite independent. In 
spite of excellent orchestration and construction, this new 
symphony is not partic ularly interesting because of a cer- 
tain lack of melodic invention. This is the composer's sec- 
ond symphony. 

Other offerings on the program of this splendid orches- 
tra were: The “Meistersinger” prelude and “The After- 
noon of a Faun,” which do not lack invention. 

At the Sunday concert the Thirion symphony was re- 
peated, as was also “The Afternoon of a Faun.” The pre 
lude and part of the second act of “Tristan,” with Mlle. 
Lubin as Isolda, Mlle. Courso as Brangine, and M. Franz 
as Tristan, were splendidly render ed, as was also a portion 
of Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 


A New Tone Poem. 


The Lamoureux Orchestra on the same day played 
D)'Indy’s “Wallenstein” suite, the Saint-Saéns concerto for 
cello, “Aladdin” by Fauret, the ‘ “Lohengrin” prelude and a 
concerto for stringed instruments by Handel. The Saint- 
Saéns cello concerto was agreeably played by M. Marueff, 
who possesses an excellent tone and a commendable clarity 
of technic. The symphonic tone poem “Aladdin,” by Fauret, 
heard upon this occasion for the first time, proved to be a 
work in which all of the refinements of modern orchestra- 
tion and harmony were used with great skill. Fauret is a 
pupil of Henri Busser. He*has composed a number of 
symphonic works and ballets, nearly all in Oriental settings. 

The Conservatoire Orchestra, under the direction of 
Philippe Gaubert, one of the notable French conductors of 
the day, played Schumann's third symphony, the vivacious 
and pleasing “Suite Francaise” by Roger-Ducasse (com- 
posed ten years ago and now widely known, as it deserves 
to be), and the finale of “Die Walkiire,” with Mlle. De- 
mougeot and M. Delmas in the solo parts. Except to say 
that the performance was in all respects excellent, com 
ment is unnecessary. 

At the Pasdeloup Concerts, Rhené Baton gave the 
“Coriolan” overture, the “Oberon” overture, the “Unfin- 
ished” symphony and the prelude of the third act of “Lohen- 
grin;” and between these, the “Tragedie de Salomé” 
by Florent Schmitt, which should be more often played 
than it is, as well as Chabrier’s “Bourrée. Fantasque,” which 
is hardly a bourrée but is delightfully fantastique. 

MSS. 


“L’Oeuvre Inedite” gave its twenty-first concert with 


Edmund J. Myer’s Pupils Give Recital 


A fine vocal program was heard by a large number of 
people-at Mr. Myer’s students’ recital at his Carnegie Hall 
studio December 18, Fifteen of his pupils took part, and 
each number was enjoyable. Mrs. Fred Flower began the 
program with “A Dream” and “Sylvia,” by Oley Speaks. 
She has a clear, ringing soprano voice, and sings with much 
expression. Harry Holbrook’s voice was decidedly pleasing 
in Handel’s “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves”; he sings 
with much feeling and his tones have great resonance and 
ample volume. Minnie Stine possesses a rich, warm con- 
tralto voice of extensive range, which was heard in “La 
Mirroir” (Gustave Ferrari), “Yasmin” and “Greatest 
Miracle of All” (David Guion). She gave artistic interpre- 
tation to all she sang. , Eugene Frey sang very beautifully 
an aria from “Ernani.” He is a baritone whose tones are 
full and clear, always firm, and whose singing is delight- 
fully expressive; he also put true Christmas spirit into his 
singing of “No Candle Was There, and No Fire.” Mrs. 
William Burnette, soprano, sang “Come, Thou Lovely 
May” and “My Curly Headed Baby,” both of which were 
very appealing. Mr. O’Brien revealed a very pretty tenor 
in “The Lass of Killean” and “To a Hilltop.” Manly Brice 
Boone sang “Magdalene at Michael’s Gate” very effect- 
ively; he was also heard in “A Fairy Story by the Fire,” 
and has a sweet tenor voice. “Resurrection” was a beau- 
tiful number very admirably suited to Mrs. Chandler 
Sloane’s clear, strong soprano voice, and was sung with a 
great deal of feeling. Cynthia Kelloge’s selections in- 
cluded “J’ai Pleure en Réve” and “Break of Day” (Sander- 
son), both of which were sung in good style. Laura Her- 
ring has a rich mezzo soprano voice, which was lovely in 
“The Wind and the Lyre.” Mrs. Burnette’s and Miss 
Herring’s voices blended well in a duet, “Watchman, Tell 
Us of the Night.” Sara McElwain, soprano, interpreted 
very well the bright spring song, “The Wind’s in the South 
Today” and “One Golden Day.” Other pleasing numbers 
on the program were “Tes Yeux,” sung by W. B. Burk- 
heimer, tenor; “J’avais Réve” and “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka,” presented by Charlotte Osgood, soprano; 
“Life and Death” (Coleridge-Taylor), by Ethel Mackey, 
soprano; “Quel Ruscelletto” and “Dawn” (Pearl Curran), 
by Margaret Owen. At the request of his pupils, Mr. 
Myer sang “A Leaf” and greatly delighted everyone. Ethel 
Meyer played very sympathetic accompaniments for all the 
soloists. One thing particularly noticeable in every song 
was the very distinct enunciation. Mr. Myer spoke very 
briefly to his pupils on the production of artistic tone, and 
the firm, well voiced tones of His entire group of pupils re- 
flected admirable credit to his teaching. 

One of his guests, Samuel Josephs, of the Sargent School 
of Dramatic Art, recited Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor.” 

After the program was finished, little Geraldine Farrar 
Burnette showed what a child of four years can do vocally. 
She has not been taught songs, but has picked them up 


a work by Jeanne Thieffry, of Lille, played by the com- 
poser; three ancient songs by Mme. Benoit-Granier, win- 
ner of numerous prizes at the Conservatory; compositions 
for violin and piano by Paul Fievet, one of those who com- 
peted this year for the Prix de Rome; songs by Marcelle 
Soulage, and a sonata for violin and piano by Luzzatto 
(born in Trieste in 1857). This plan of weekly manuscript 
concerts makes the way of the composer easy. How soon 
is New York going to make a try at it? 


Various Concerts. 


The “Nouveaux Concerts” under the direction of Ingel- 
brecht gave the “Tragedy of Salomé” (Schmitt), the 
“Marche ecossaise” (Debussy) and works by Schubert, 
Bach and Chabrier at the Theatre de Champs-Elysées. 

Mile. Tagliaferro and M. Boucherit. played violin and 
piano sonatas by Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann and Grieg 
at the Salle des Agriculteurs. (If we did that in New 
York we would be called anti-French or pro-German by 
our Gallic friends.) 

Robert Casadesus, pianist, played with distinction “Les 
Heures Dolentes” (Dupont) and the four ballades of Cho- 
pin. His idea of program making is interesting and ef- 
fective. (Dupont, one of the greatest of young French 
composers, died August 2, 1914, at the age of thirty- ~six.) 

A matinee of Russian music was given on November 29 
by MM. Bastide, Gernigon, Jarecki, Dangréaux, Ritch, étc. 

In the evening Jane Mortier played Schumann and Liszt, 
and Cella Delavrance, accompanied by the Conservatoire 
Orchestra, gave a program of music by Mozart, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin and Schumann (more Germanism?). 

At the same hour Frederic Lamond, always popular and 
successful, played a Beethoven program. It is his specialty, 
and in it he need fear no rival. 

On November 30 at the “Chaumiére” the Bastide Quartet, 
assisted by Mme. Morly, who sang songs by Schumann 
and Fauré, and by Mlle. Levy, pianist, gave the Ravel quar- 
tet (1902) and the Schumann quintet. 

Mischa Leon gave a recital of songs and arias, assisted 
by Marguerite Long and Marcel Hubert. Great success! 

Under the strange title of “L’Art de France,” Paul Lan- 
dormy gave a lecture on the Three Styles of Beethoven! 
(Oh! inconsistency, thy name is !) 

On December 1 Marcel Chailley, Guy de Lausnay and 
their associates gave trios by Mendelssohn and songs by 
Schubert. Victor Gille played a program of Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn and Liszt. 

The Société Musicale Independante gave a concert of 
works for various instruments and songs by Maugué, 
Rohozinski, Moreau, Koechlin and Rhené-Baton. 

At the Opera Comique the repertory consists of “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” “Werther,” “Madame Butterfly,” 
‘Lakmé,” “Tosca,” “Manon” and the “Tales of Hoffmann.” 
Light opera is playing at the Trianon-Lyrique. Isadora 
Duncan is “dancing” Wagner at the Trocadero. x 








herself by hearing them. It was truly natural self expres- 
sion. She sang no words, but from her true pitch and 
rhythm she reveals possibilities of a future artist. 


Elwes to Give Newer English Works 


When Gervase Elwes, the tenor, sings at Aeolian Hall on 
January 6, it will be his first appearance before the New 
York public in six years. Mr. Elwes is a dominant figure in 
the serious musical coteries of England, where he is known 
chiefly as an oratorio singer, although his standing as a re- 
citalist is of the highest. An interpreter in the finest sense, 
he is somewhat of a Mecca to contemporary English song 
writers, for an interpretation by Mr. Elwes means that each 
phase of the song, both literary and musical, is given its 
full due. At his Aeolian Hall recital Mr. Elwes will give 
several of the new English composers’ works. 


Godowsky Has Busy Week 


Immediately following his appearance under the auspices 
of the Beethoven Association at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
when he played the Beethoven triple concerto for piano, 
violin and violoncello with Albert Spalding and Hans 
Kindler, Leopold Godowsky appeared in joint recital with 
Max Rosen in Mount Vernon, New York, and then left 
for Detroit to play the Chopin concerto with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Ann Arbor Hears La Forge and Carver 


Charles Carver, bass, and Frank La Forge, composer- 
pianist, gave a recital before the Tuesday Musicale Club of 
Ann Arbor on November 8. The program was well con- 
trasted, a special feature being some of the greatest Ger- 
man classics in exceptionally fine English translations. Mr, 
Carver's excellent diction made these numbers a joy. Mr. 
La Forge, already a favorite in Ann Arbor, was received 
with much enthusiasm. 


Mme. Winetzkaja Sings at Ellis Island 


On Sunday afternoon, December 12, Mme. Winetzkaja, 
formerly mezzo of the Bracale Opera Company, whose 
reputation as an ‘artist of unusual talent and ability has 
already been established in the musical world, gave a 
delightful program at Ellis Island for the immigrants and 
American visitors. As usual her work was enthusiastically 
received by a large audience. 


Idelle Patterson to the Fore Again 


Idelle Patterson recently appeared in Albany as soloist 
with the Mendelssohn Club of that city and scored her cus- 
tomary success, if one may judge by the following telegram 
from Mr. Rogers, the director of this musical organization : 
“We were delighted with Idelle Patterson. A_ beautiful 


voice, charming stage presence and splendid singer.” 
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RICHARD BUHLIG GIVEN AN OVATION 
AS SOLOIST WITH LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 





Blanchard Hall Sold—Full House Greets Amato—Interesting Harp Recitai—The Beckers Entertain—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., November 27, 1920.—The anticipations 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra audience were most wonder- 
fully realized when Richard Buhlig, master pianist, 
appeared before them as soloist at the two concerts last 
week. Seldom has a pianist created such a furore, and he 
returned at least seven times in response to the enthusiastic 
applause. Mr. Buhlig is so intense, so musicianly that he 
becomes entirely merged in the composition and one almost 
forgot there was a soloist, he was so much a part of the 
orchestra. It was beautiful ensemble playing. His tone 
is vigorous and brilliant and one is conscious of such a 
wealth of mental conception and musical intelligence back 
of it that as one admirer expressed it: “the piano seemed 
inadequate.” 

Tschaikowsky’s concerto in B flat minor was Mr. Buhlig’s 
choice for his appearance with the orchestra, and in this 
number he strove always to present the intellectual side 
of the composition. 

The César Franck symphony in D minor was given 
at these two concerts and Conductor Walter Rothwell and 
his men received tremendous applause for their splendid 
work, That and the closing number, overture to “Der 
Freischiitz,” were given for the first time by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, both finely presented, but the symphony 
naturally was the more interesting. 

BiancHarp Hatt Sop. 


Much dismay was experienced among a number of 
musicians who have occupied Blanchard Hall for a long 
period where it was learned that, owing to a sale of the 
property, it would no longer be under the management of 
the much beloved Fred W. Blanchard. Many musicians owe 
their success to the help and advice of Mr. Blanchard and 


the deepest regret is experienced by all who have known 
his friendliness that he can no longer be one of them. To 
express in part their appreciation a number of the musicians 
assembled in Symphony Hall, and with Carl Bronson as 
their eloquent spokesman, presented Mr, Blanchard with a 
gold watch and chain and formally thanked him for his 
many kindnesses. 
Fuit House Greets AMATO. 

Pasquale Amato, who charmed with his velvet voice ten 
years ago, sang to an immense audience today and received 
a warm welcome and much applause. Mr. Amato had the 
assistance of Kitty Beale, coloratura soprano, whose fresh 
voice and delightful appearance found instant favor. 

INTERESTING Harp REcITAL. 


Friday evening at the Gamut Club auditorium Alfred 
Kastener, solo harpist of the Philharmonic Orchestra, gave 
a harp recital assisted by Maurine Dyer, mezzo soprano, 
an ensemble of harps and several pupils. It was all most 
interesting. Mr. Kastner gave two groups, Miss Dyer 
sang two groups with harp accompaniment, and there 
were two numbers by the harps (nine of them on the stage 
at one time), and three of Mr. Kastner’s compositions were 
on the program. Miss Dyer’s voice seems lower and 
heavier than it did last season and she sang exceptionally 
well. 

Tue Beckers ENTERTAIN. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker entertained in honor of 
Richard Buhlig, Friday evening, and their hospitable home 
fairly overflowed with guests. A delightful program began 
the evening’s festivities. Clifford Lott sang; Lester 
Donahue, who has recently returned from a_ successful 





European tour, played twice; Winter Hall, an actor with 
a beautiful voice, recited some verses; a clever dancer gave 
three interpretative dances in costume, and May McDonald 
Hope, Beyer Hane and Mr. di Lorenzo offered several 
movements from the Goosen trio which were so successful 
at the concert on Monday evening. 

Notes. 


Constance Balfour and Raymond Harmon gave a concert 


at Covina last week which was most successful. Charles 
T. Ferry. assisted at the piano and also played his own 
composition, piano romance in D flat, “Dance of the 
Nymphs.” 

Abby De Avirett presented one of his many talented 


pupils in recital at Long Beach, Olive Powers giving the 
program at this time. . Ww. 


LHEVINNE DRAWS BIG CROWD AT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Pianist Compelled to Give Many Extras—Harriet Pasmore 
Returns from Honolulu—Notes 

Oakland, Cal., November 27, 1920—Harmon Gymnasium, 

University of California, Berkeley, was crowded, upstairs 

and down, and many persons stood in the aisles for the first 


concert of the eleventh season of the Berkeley Music 
Association, November 23, when Josef Lhevinne, pianist, 
was the attraction. His was an excellent program. All 
were deeply moved by Glinka-Balakireff’s “The Lark” and 
Dohnanyi’s F minor etude. Lhevinne willingly gave en- 
cores, which added new laurels to his crown of successful 


achievement. 
Harriet PasmMorE Returns FROM HoNnoutt 


The gifted singer, Harriet Pasmore, recently spent a 
month in Honolulu giving concerts in Hawaii. She was 
the guest there of her sisters, Mary Pasmore-Burrell and 
Dorethy Pasmore, who are entering upon their second 
successful season of chamber music in the Islands. Two 
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of her songs were composed by her father, Professor H. 
B. Pasmore, who also was responsible for the arrangement 
of violin and cello parts for “Mandoline,” Debussy, and 
sachelet’s “Chere Nuit.” Miss Pasmore is preparing for 
a sojourn in Paris. 

Notes. 
Symphony 
last of the 


Orchestra, directed by 


Ihe San Francisco 
series of four concerts 


Alfred Hertz, gave the 
ai Harmon Gymnasium, Berkeley, on November 11. 

Special Thanksgiving music at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Oakland, was given by the choir of forty 
voices, under the direction of Bessie Beatty Roland, 
organist 

Planning for a winter of study in New York, Louise 
Jorgensen, well known !ocal dancer, has left for the East 
Miss Jorgensen is a favorite throughout the bay cities for 
her ability in training large dancing groups for various 
pageants and entertamments. As a solo dancer she is 
also very popular. 

Thanksgiving day was celebrated at the First Congre 
gational Church, Oakland, when all the First Churches of 
the downtown district united there for a big service, the 
augmented choir, directed by Eugene Blanchard, rendering 
pecial music, with Virginie de Fremery at the organ 

An augmented choir of forty voices at the First Congre- 
Alameda, was heard recently in the annual 
the soloists including Gladys 
violinist 
Arcadia 


gational Church, 
Thanksgiving festival concert, 
Macdonald, contralto, and Dean Donaldson, 

Oscar Young has been engaged by the Oakland 
to lead the orchestra 

About eighty students of Oakland Technical High School 
app ared in Planquett’s opera, “The Chimes of Normandy,” 
m November 23, when two performances were given. 
The cast was selected from the glee club and choral classes 
coached by Fred Carlyle, of the San Francisco 
Club, under the supervision of Mrs, M. Davis, 
Kummer and Grace Gantt, members of the music 
faculty. Leading roles were taken by Elaine Peterson, 
Burdetta Leiter, Claire Hennessey, Verna Kopta, George 
Brazil, Paul Cline, Nels Carlson and Ted Weilman 

Che program for the regular Half Hour of Music at the 
Greek Theater, Berkeley, on November 21, was presented 
by Norma MacPherson, pianist, assisted by Gretchen 
Zumpu, violinist 

The quartet at the First Baptist 
consists of Ruth Hall Crandall, contralto; 
Piggott, soprano; Hugh J. Williams, tenor, and 
Lloyd, baritone. A new chorus choir has also 
been organized. The organist is Martha Dukes 

Etta Belle Wilson, a protegé of G. Vargas, Oakland 
composer, is to sing the soprano role in “The Harvest 
Moon,” an operetta, to be given shortly under the direction 
of the Martin Eden Club. 

An unusual address by the Rev. Francis J. 
with the subject, “Songs that Never Grow Old,” 
by a chorus choir of sixty, was given at the 
Oakland, Sunday evening, November 
preceded the address and Handel's 
“Hallelujah” chorus brought the program to a brilliant con 
clusion. The choir was under the direction of Eugene 
Blanchard with Virginie de Fremery at the organ. 

A membership campaign to boost the list of membership 
to 500, was recently launched by the Berkeley Theater of 
Allied Arts. A musical program by Laurence Strauss, 
tenor, and Frank Wickham, pianist, with Maude Wellen- 
dorff as accompanist, was heard, and also two dramatic 
sketches were given under the direction of Mrs. Herbert 
Sanford Howard. Mrs. George Stone had charge of the 
program 

rhe music and drama committee 
Berkeley, is producing a series of well known plays at 
Wheeler Hall, on Saturday evenings, under the general 
direction of Samuel J. Hume and Irving Pichel. 
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MUSIC WEEK AT LONG BEACH 

Long Beach, Cal. November 23, 1920.—Music Week 
in Long Beach was one of the most splendid examples 
of community effort which the city has put forth. It was 
shown by the active co-operation in the plans of most of 
the prominent organizations of the city, backed by a 
committee of some thirty of the prominent musicians, all 
of whom gave their time and effort unstintedly to the event. 
It is estimated that some twenty thousand people attended 
the concerts, organ recitals, students’ recitals and com- 
munity sings, which were held during the week. 

Che music memory contest which was held on Monday 
evening before an attendance of some fifteen hundred 
aroused great interest. Seventeen contestants qualified in 
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naming correctly the titles and composers of the twenty- 
one selected compositions. Fourteen prizes were offered 
by various music dealers of the city, and these were drawn 
by lot by the contestants. 

The success of the event will result in a permanent 
organization of the community music committee working 
in conjunction with the local Community Service organiza- 
tion, and which will serve as an organized body to promote 
music in Long Beach in the broader community spirit. 

Through the efforts of Commissioner Eugene Tincher, 
the community singing which has been carried on for 
several months past at the auditorium, will be continued, 
but will be transferred to Tuesday nights which will allow 
for the participation of the municipal band, which will give 
a concert each evening and also play for the singing. 

Seven programs were given in the municipal auditorium 
to audiences of from fifteen hundred to three thousand each 
night. These programs included a demonstration of public 
school music under the direction of Joseph Leeder; a 
program given by three of the choral organizations of ‘the 
city; an evening of patriotic music, including an old 
fiddlers’ contest; two community “sing” nights with in- 
cidental musical programs; a song festival of church 
hymns on Sunday afternoon, and the music memory contest. 
In most of these events, the municipal band, under the 
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Representation of First Class Artists only. 
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direction of Osa Foster, assisted. During the week, five 
organ recitals were given in various churches to audiences 
of several hundred each, 

Various organizations of the city, 
Study Club, the Ebell Club, the various 
Associations, the Rotary Club, etc., made music and com- 
munity singing a feature of their programs. At many of 
the churches on Sunday, music was featured, including some 
of the music memory contest numbers. Several of the 
pastors gave addresses on music. 

Letters of commendation from the Mayor of Long Beach, 
the president 1 the Chamber of Commerce, the secretary 
of the Y. W. C. A., the Commissioner of Public Works, 
well known musicians, and many other prominent people 
and organizations have been received expressing their 
gratification at the success of Music Week, and speaking 
enthusiastically of its value to the community. 

The local plans were worked out by a special music com- 
mittee, organized by the local Community Service, with the 
assistance of Alexander Stewart, organizer for Community 
music for the National Community Service, who was 
especially assigned to Long Beach for this work. ‘ 


including the Music 
Parent-Teachers 


Reed Miller a Busy Tenor 


Reed Miller, the popular tenor and husband of the 
charming Nevada Van der Veer (she gave an important 
and unusually interesting recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, December 29), is busy these days signing contracts 
to appear in as many places as time and train connections 
permit. Two of his most important recent engagements 
where he was well received were Hartford and Philadel- 
phia, December 7 and 30. In the former city he sang for the 
Men’s Choral Club, and in the latter “The Messiah.” 

“One of the busiest and most successful seasons I have 
ever had,” writes the genial Reed, and Mr. Miller has had 
some very successful seasons. 
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Current New York 
Musical Attractions 








“Afgar” (Oriental extravaganza, with Delysia), Central 
Theater. 

Century Promenade (The Midnight Rounders at 11:30), 
Century Roof. 

“Erminie” (Revival with Francis Wilson and DeWolf 
Hopper), Park Theater. 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Greenwich Village Follies” (revue), Shubert Theater. 

“Her Family Tree” (Musical comedy, with Nora Bayes; 
opening week), Lyric Theater. 

“Honey-Dew” (play with music), Casino. 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater. 

“Jim, Jam, Jems” (last week), Cort Theater. 

“Jimmie” (revue, with Frances White), Apollo Theater. 

“Lady Billy” (musical comedy, with Mitzi), Liberty 
Theater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker Theater. 

“Mecca” (great musical spectacle), Century Theater. 

“Mary Rose” (a Barrie play, with incidental music), 
Emprie Theater. 

“Passing Show of 1921” (Revue, opening week), Winter 
Garden, 

“Pitter Patter” (last week), Longacre Theater. 

“Rollo’s Wild Oat” (play, with incidental music), Punch 
and Judy Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), Maxine 
Elliott Theater. 

“Sally” (Marilynn 
Theater. 

“The Beggar’s Opera” (Revival of first musical comedy 
in history), Greenwich Village Theater. 

“Tickle Me” (musical revue), Selwyn Theater. 

“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theater, 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11:30 p. m.), New Amster- 
dam Roof. 


Miller, star), New Amsterdam 


Peterson Captivates Kidd-Key College 


Sherman, Tex., December 1, 1920—On the evening of 
November 22, May Peterson, Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
appeared kere at Kidd-Key College in a recital that at- 
tracted a capacity house. After delivering a varied pro- 
gram, the audience was so reluctant about allowing the 
charming singer to bring her singing to a close that she 
was obliged to give such extra numbers as “Dixie,” “The 
Lass with the Delicate Air,” “The Last Rose of Summer” 
and “Comin’ Through the Rye,” to her own piano accom- 
paniment. The demands still were in evidence, but Miss 
Peterson told her listeners that she was obliged to catch 
an 11.30 train, otherwise she would consent to go on sing- 
ing. That Miss Peterson fully satisfied thé large audience 
is best brought out by the following few lines from the 
glowing criticism of the Daily Courier: 
charm Miss Peterson has an abundance, and a most 
but she also has a voice of exceptional 
beauty—a high soprano—pure, limpid, and admirably 
equalized throughout its range. She also displayed artistic taste, 
intelligence, insight and a keen feeling for dramatic values. She 
yroved in short that she is not only a singer of unusual talent, 
ut a finished artist. 8s. 5S. 


Personal 
gracious stage presence, ‘ 
expressive 


Middletown Hears Good Vocal Music 


The seventh season of the Middlesex Musical Associa- 
tion opened on December 1 with a concert program pre- 
sented by a vocal quartet, consisting of Hazel Silver, so- 
prano; Dorothy George, contralto; Sheffield Child, tenor ; 
Charles Carver, bass, with Frank La Forge, composer- 
pianist, as accompanist. There are to be four concerts 
altogether during tke season, the others being that of 
E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, on January 20; Charles Carver, 
bass; Gutia Casini, cellist, and Frank La Forge, accompa- 
nist, on February 23, and the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety on March 14. The officers of the governing board of 
the association are G. Ellsworth Meech, president ; E. Kent 
Hubbard, vice-president; Mrs. E. G. Camp, vice- -president ; 
Katherine I. Bowen, secretary; Harold A. Williams, treas- 
urer, and Bertrand E. Spencer, assistant treasurer, 


D’Alvarez in Second Recital 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, the Peruvian contralto, will give 
another of her inimitable recitals on Tuesday afternoon, 
January 4, at Aeolian Hall. Her program comprises num- 
bers by Handel, Gluck, Durante, Franck, Debussy and 
Saint-Saéns. - 
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Leonard Lives Up to Reputation 


The Pacific Coast Musical Review of November: 20 car- 
ried the following interesting account of Laurence Leon- 
ard’s recent appearance in San Francisco: 


Before Mr. Leonard came to San Francisco I had both read of 
and heard about his successful flight into the musical arena in the 
East. Many lovely reports about his work reached my ears. The 
thought then occurred to me’ that it must be most trying for any 
artist to live up to a reputation which had preceded him. However, 
this idea quickly vanished as I listened to Mr. Leonard on this 
occasion, for I realized that all I had heard of him had not been 
exaggerated. Here is a young baritone who is an ideal concert 
singer, for his gift of interpreting ballads is as exceptional as his 
voice. 

He possesses a voice which is virile, robust, and of carressing 
quality, unified in registers with a height which makes one ques- 
tion whether he is really a baritone with a tremendous range or 
a tenor. One of the most ravishing features of his singing is 
Mr. Leonard’s exquisite head tones which he uses with the greatest 
discrimination, never exaggerating in the slightest degree. We do 
not often hear an artist who is capable of combining poetry, dra- 
matic timbre and beauty of tone achieving the artistic results as 
does Mr. Leonard. He possesses a stupendous amount of breath 
which allows him to put into excellent use his fine sense for the 
legato. His phrases are rounded and he sings with absolute ac- 
curacy as to intonation. 

Mr. Leonard is essentially a singer of songs which he renders 
with fluency of style and concise diction giving perfect enjoyment 
from a vocal as well as interpretative standpoint. He throws into 





LAURENCE LEONARD, 
Baritone. 


his work a freshness and buoyancy of youth and an enthusiasm 
which makes him the sincere and convincing artist that he is. He 
has a genial and gracious personality devoid of all mannerisms and 
self consciousness. 

The prologue from “Pagliacci” served as Mr. Leonard’s first 
number which he sang with a volume of tone and fervor. There 
is nothing in Mr. Leonard’s singing which would impress one as 
being cold, but the manner in which he sang “Il Neige’ of Bem- 
berg certainly conveyed these sensations to his audience. One could 
fecl an icy tone in his voice, the whiteness of the snow was evi- 
dent, like the crisp and frosty atmosphere that he created. He 
sang this number with a lightness and charm that was irresistible. 
Throughout Mr. Leonard’s entire program he displayed his knowl- 
edge of vocal literature and his keen sense of imagination. Mr. 
Leonard will always be welcomed to San Francisco where he suc- 
ceeded in immediately winning his audience as well as a host of 
friendly admirers, 


Schwarz on Tour After Recital 


Joseph Schwarz, baritone of the Royal Opera of Berlin 
and Vienna, who arrived in this country a week ago Sunday 
from Holland, where he completed a notable concert tour 
which took him through the entire country, will be pre- 
sented to an American audience for the first time in Carne- 
gie Hall on Monday afternoon, January 3. Plans for an 
extended tour of this country have already been completed, 
and immediately after his debut in New York Mr. Schwarz 
will set out concertizing. 

This distinguished singer has the distinction of being 
called one of the greatest baritones Russia has ever pro- 
duced, and likewise, it might be added here, the highest 
salaried baritone in ‘the cities of Vienna, Berlin and Petro- 
grad, in whose opera companies he was the leading figure. 
No greater testimonial can be cited of the popularity which 
Mr. Schwarz holds abroad than the following excerpt from 
a review after a concert in Vienna: 

“Joseph Schwarz is deplorably only our guest in Vienna. 
America is soon to draw again one of the best among the 
living baritones. The art of Schwarz and the culture of 
his glorious voice, although this seems impossible, have 
actually grown and his way of singing seems really uncanny. 
This especially in his unique pianos, which seem to diminish 
supernaturally into the softest tone waves, containing 
within themselves an entrancéd poesie.’ 

Although this is Mr. Schwarz’s first visit to America, 
it is certain to predict that he will become a well known 
and popular figure before he leaves the country. 


College Dismissed for May Peterson Adieu 


It is seldom, if ever, that officials permit a college to be 
dismissed to say adieu to an artist, sg this honor was con- 
ferred on May Peterson at Anderson, S. C. Miss Peterson 
appeared at Anderson College on October 29 and so com- 
pletely won the hearts of her audience that the college was 
dismissed for one hour when she left Anderson the day fol- 
lowing the concert to give the students the opportunity to 
escort their favorite prima donna to the train. At the sta- 
tion, in. response to demands, Miss Peterson sang “Carry 
Me Back to OI’ Virginny,” “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
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“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” and “Land of the Sky Blue Water,” 
to the delight of her hundreds of young admirers. 

Miss Peterson also broke a record at the concert, singing 
twenty encores. Needless to say this was another of her 
phenomenal successes. 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music reporters of the New York dailies consti- 
tute the jury in the appended extracts from reviews 
which have appeared in local newspapers. Many operas, 
concerts and recitals are given in the metropolis, and 
on the following day the writers’ views do not always 
correspond on the merits or demerits of the performers. 
Thus, this department is conducted for the purpose of 
reproducing some or the flat contradictions, showing 
that, after all, the reviews constitute but the personal 
opinion of the reporter who covers the performance.— 
Editor’s Note.] 


May Mukle, Cellist, December 14 


Evening Journal Post 
Altogether the music (sonata We found it (sonata by Frank 
by Frank Bridge) impressed one Bridge) rather diffuse and tire 
as having something to say and some; constructed with profes 
as saying it in an original and sional skill and full knowledge 
masterful manner of the rules of the game, but 
uninspired 


Charles Cooper, Pianist, December 15 


Herald Tribune 
Notable features of his gener- His program was light and 
al work were his good tone, he played it in a light and super 
technic and seriousness. ficial manner both as to tech 


nic and interpretation 


Mischa Levitzki, Pianist, December 15 


W orld Tribune 
For a pianist of Levitzki's He skimmed the surface of 
technical resources the piece its most magnificent movement 
(Waldstein sonata) had no ter- the first—-and in secking to 
rors; the finale prestissimo re- be supremely scintillant in the 
vealed his fleet fingers. final rondo he had no ammuni 
tion left for the concluding pres 
tissimo. 
Geraldine Farrar in “Zaza,” December 15 
American Herald 
Miss Farrar seems to have Miss Farrar, in her popular 


profited by her enforced rest. At role of the vaudeville singer, 
any rate she was vocally in bet- seemed not entirely to have re 
ter form last night than before covered from the sudden attack 
her illness of hoarseness which prevented 

her at the eleventh hour from 


appearing in “Carmen.” 


Alice Moncrieff, Contralto, December 16 


Mai Telegram 
She sings with lucid charm. Her voice is of rather a mo- 
Her tones have certain silken notonous type. The color of 
graces and she is particularly tone is as unchangeable as that 
successful in expressing the of a clarinet. 


Spirit of a composition. 
George S. Madden, Baritone, December 16 


Herald 
His serviceable voice he of- He is 
ten used with commendable skill singer 


Olga Samaroff and Heinrich Gebhard, Pianists, with 
National Symphony Orchestra, December 17 


Telegram Times 

Olga Samaroff and Heinrich The two players presented a 
Gebhard were the artists at the performance not so perfect in 
piano for the Mozart concerto. ensemble as some of the two 
They were an admirably bal- piano specialists have presented, 
anced pair, and Mme. Samaroff but brilliant. 
played with power as virile as 
her male associate. 


Telegram 


rather a monotonous 


Philadelphia Hears Fay Foster’s Pupils 

In addition to her work at “The Talk of the Town,” 
where she appeared with two Philadelphia pupils on No- 
vember 17 and 18, Fay Foster gave an entire program at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Music Club on November 23, 
presenting her pupils in a unique and e xtremely interesting 
program. The participating pupils were: Mrs. Samuel 
Woodward, Mrs. James M. Anders, Mrs. Sutton, of Phila 
delphia, and Alice Quinn, Pauline Jennings, Lou Stowe, 
pupils at Miss Foster's New York studio. 

Mrs. Anders’ rich voice and pleasing manner won many 
encomiums. Mrs. Quinn also gave much pleasure in her 
difficult numbers, well calculated to display a voice of 
unusual power and charm. Miss Jennings was pronounced 
delightful in appearance, voice and interpretation, and Miss 
Stowe called forth the words “wonderful, extraordinary” 
by her recitations to music. Her “Song of the Shirt” was 
dramatic in its intensity and was given to an audience 
breathless with attention. Tears were the tribute paid by 
nearly every hearer. 

Miss Foster’s accompaniments, as always, were artistic 
to a degree. The final number, “Nonsense Rhymes,” pre- 
sented by Mrs. Anders, Mrs. Woodward and Mrs. Sutton 
in medieval costumes, was greatly enjoyed. Assisting art- 
ists were Florence Haenle, violinist; and Irene Hubbard, 
cellist. 


Berumen and Silver in Fine Recital 

An enjoyable recital was given at the First Baptist 
Church of Rockville Center by Hazel Silver, soprano, and 
Ernesto Bertimen, pianist. Miss Silver sang a delightful 
group of songs by Fauré, Debussy and Vidal, with Edith 
McIntosh, a La Forge-Bertimen pupil, at the piano, The 
Duo-Art Piano played Miss Silver’s accompaniments in her 
second group, when the piano reproduced the playing of 
Harriet Ware and Frank La Forge. Mr. Bertimen’s artistic 
playing was enjoyed in compositions by Handel, Brahms, 
Sgambati and Liszt, displaying a clear technic and splendid 
sense of rhythm. Both young artists were warmly ap- 
plauded by a large audience. 


Reed Miller Delights Hartford 


Reed Miller recently appeared with more than customary 
success as soloist with the Hartford Choral Club. To quote 
briefly the Times, of that city: “Reed Miller, a prime fa 
vorite with American audiences, was cordially received and 
acquitted himself with distinction.” An this same senti- 
ment is repeated and elaborated upon at large in the other 
papers. Incidentally, according to reliable reports, Mr 
Miller has been in exceptionally fine form lately, as has his 
wife, Nevada Van der Veer. 
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CARL VENTH 


Dean of Fine Arts 
Texas Woman’s College 


Writes of 


Che 


Paldwin 


Piano 


“What appeals to me most is the tone qual- 
ity, which I can compare to nothing else but a 
fine Italian Violin. This tone quality is abso- 
lutely individual, so much so that the trained 
ear can unfailingly pick out a Baldwin from 
any number of other makes. The Baldwin 
tone is so pliable that it lends itself to the 
finest gradings of shading, which makes it the 
Piano par excellence for poetic interpretation 
Accept my heartiest congratulations for your 
unparalleled achievement in the Piano-maker’s 
Art.” 


—. 


The organization of the house of Baldwin, 
with its artistic achievements, unlimited re- 
sources, complete factories and fair dealing 
unite for satisfactory and profitable relations 
between manufacturer, dealer and patron. 

Thoroughly modern factory economies as- 
sure the best possible results at the least cost 
for the Baldwin Company product. The un- 
failing uniformity of excellence of the same 
enables the Baldwin dealer to guarantee his 
instruments with confidence. 

Everything that a dealer needs in order to 
push his business actively and aggressively is 
here combined. Write for interesting facts. 








The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 


ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


General Office, Cincinnati 
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“Zared holds up the highest ideals in her art.” 
—Le Rey Campbell, 
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Birdice Blye’s Recent Successes 


Birdice Blye recently completed a successful tour of a 
month in Virginia and North Carolina, where she gave 
recitals in most of the principal cities. Miss Blye also was 
heard in a musicale in Washington, D. C., before a brilliant 
assemblage of society people, including many of the foreign 
diplomats, senators, judges and their wives. 5 7 

John Harris, of Washington, who with Gustiv Wright 
was until recently prominently connected with music in 
Paris, is said to have made the statement that of all the 
pianists living today the only ones that have really thrilled 
and stirred him by the marvelous beauty of their playing 
are Birdice Blye and Alfred Cortot. He considers them su- 
preme among pianists. : j 

In every instance Miss Blye received the warmest praise 
from the critics. From many complimentary press notices 
the following are quoted from Danville, Va., where Miss 
Blye gave two recitals, one for the Music Study Club and 
the other for Averett College: 

Birdice Blye proved herself a pianist of broad musicianship. Her 
technical equipment is adequate to the performance of the most 
difficult classical piano literature and she displayed a poetic warmth 
in her interpretations that was most pleasing. The pianist was 
heartily encored and graciously responded with a composition that 
has been written for her by the Danish composer, Neupert, to whom 
Grieg dedicated his famous piano concerto.—The Danville Bee. 

Miss Blye’s playing is done with the utmost ease and without af- 
fectation, Seiden any tendency for display. All difficulties are 
disposed of as if by magic, and one is conscious only of the beau- 
tiful masterpiece behind which the artist seems to hide, The Liszt 
tarantella closed the program with an absolutely charming and per- 
fect rendition by the pianist. Such piano *~ ing as was hear 
this last number is done all too seldom, and there is no doubt that 
the artist has made many conquests with this admirable number in 
her experience on the concert stage. She added a number of en- 
cores, one a composition of Rubinstein, with whom Miss Blye 
studied.—-The Register, Danville (Va.), November 21. 


D’Alvarez and Beach in Toronto Recital 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, and George Beach, pian- 
ist, made their first appearance in Toronto in a joint recital 
under the local management of I. E. Suckling. That both 
these artists lived up to the highest expectations is plainly 
evident from the following excerpts from the criticism of 


the Toronto World: 

Mme. D’Alvarez is an artist endowed with one of nature’s rarest 
gifts—a rich contralto voice, which she uses with knowledge and 
warm temperamental feeling, while restraint where needed is by 
no means lacking. In her opening group the two Purcell numbers 
were finely contrasting, the first, “I Attempt from Love’s Sickness 
to Fly,” of a lighter calibre, followed by “Thy Hand, Belinda,” 
from “Dido and Aeneas,” which received intensely dramatic treat- 
ment and scored the singer spontaneous and repeated applause. “The 
Danza Danza” (Durante), completed the group, at the conclusion 
of which D’Alvarez was presented with flowers and repeated curtain 
calls, to which she finally accorded the “Blind Song,” sung with 
soulful tenderness. In her next group, “Nebbie” (Respighi), was a 
second big opportunity for the artist, her concluding numbers show- 
ing the versatility of which she is capable, oratorio being represented 
in “Softly Awakes My Heart” from “Samson and Delilah,” Saint- 
Saéns, and “Seguidilla,” from “Carmen,” 

The paper then continues with a very favorable review of 
Mr. Beach’s playing: 

Throughout his work showed refinement and intellectual appre- 
ciation of the compositions, while his technic left nothing to be 
desired. A Bach number, toccata and fugue, and two Srekeiies by 
Chopin introduced the program. All were done justice tc, the D 
flat prelude having the attraction of majesty in its firmly played 
chords. The “Années de Pelerinages’ Suisse (Liszt) with seven 
teatures afforded opportunity for brilliancy and much poetic and 
descriptive work, ending with “Vallee d’Obermann,” which was 
followed by enthusiastic and repeated recalls. 


Schipa’s “Voice of Transparent Honey” 
The appended criticisms are only a few of the many 
which fell to the lot of Tito Schipa, the young Italian 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, after his splendid 
performances in “Lucia,” “Sonnambula” and “Barber of 
Seville.” : 


Once again the esteem:d artist showed to the highest degree his 
gifts for singing of the first order. 

He made of his role a delicious miniature, awaking in the public 
waves of marked enthusiasm. He won a distinct personal success 
in this performance, proving himself once more one of the strongest 
pillars of the organization.—-L’Italia, December 4, 1920 (Translation). 


Tenor Tito Schipa attained an enormous triumph in ‘‘Sonnambula” 
at the Auditorium with the Chicago Opera Association. The en- 
thusiasm was indescribable.—Giornale d'Italia, December 4, 1920 
(Translation). 


Mr. Schipa was absolutely in the part of the ardent young count, 
and created a new bit of stage business by actually playing his own 
accompaniment on the guitar during the serenade to his lady love.— 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, December 8, 1920. 


Tito Schipa was an Almaviva worthy of the fame which preceded 
him. The difficult role found in him an ideal interpreter for beauty 
of voice and for excellence of acting. His singing is of a fascinat- 
ing limpidity and one cannot say less than that, in Tito Schipa, the 
Italian vocal art has today one of its more illustrious exponents. 
The enormous audience present at the performance acclaimed the 

lendid artist in open scene and before the curtain.—L’Italia, De- 
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cember 9, 1920 (Translation). 


Schipa, a lovely boyish tenor, with a voice of transparent honey, 
was a splendid foil as Edgar, her lover. He sang and acted with 
that youthful impetuousness and spontaneity that has won him, so 
warm a place in the hearts of cynical opera goers—Chicago Daily 
Tribune, December 2, 1920. 


Cecil Burleigh Claimed by Many Towns 


It is a tremendous proof of Cecil Burleigh’s charm as 
an artist and man that all the towns where he has taught 
and lived claim him as their own. 

When recently it was announced that Mr. Burleigh was 
engaged to play in Sioux City, Ia. in March, the local 

per came out with a big caption intimating that “Cecil 

urleigh is coming home,” and a similar remark was 

made by a great Indianapolis paper, although the only 
connection which exists between Mr, Burleigh and the 
State of Indiana is the fact that Mrs. Burleigh was born in 
South Bend. 

Of course, Mr. Burleigh does not object to these endear- 
ing terms, and is only too happy to be greeted as he was at 
Bloomington recently by a tremendous audience. The 
Pantograph reported on his two appearances as follows. 


There are occasions when a prophet is eccorded honor in his 
own country. » of these was yesterday evening, when Cecil 
Burleigh, famous violinist and composer, to 

and before an audience which contained many of the 


mates and friends of his boyhood years. The warmth of their 
eeting was both for the man and musician, and again and — 
fe was obliged to acknowledge their enthusiasm.—December 3, 1920. 
As upon the occasion of the Friday evening concert, Mr. Bur- 
leigh was obliged again and again to acknow e the enthusiasm 
of the audience that greeted him, and by request he played several 
of the numbers from that program as encores. His playing is of 
the kind that evokes the finer, de emotions for which there are 
no words, and of his own compositions this is especially true. He 
describes wonderfully any subject he attempts; his compositions 
are impressionistic, rich with color and varied in mood. Quality of 
tone seems his chief concern, and this he certainly achieves. uch 
clear, sweet, pure ‘tones are seldom heard from any violinist. He 
spins a tone to the fineness of a cobweb, yet it keeps clear and firm. 
December 6, 1920. . 
The Bloomington Bulletin wrote as follows: 


In his playing Cecil Burleigh shows at every point that he is 
rimarily poetical, idealistic, lyric in style rather than ust. 
He is conservative, conscientious, careful not to sacrifice the plan 
to personal conceptions. His beauty of tone 
and loveliness of icate p 4 were emphasized by his pro- 
nounced use of the mute. Mr. Burleigh held his audience a 
lutely, and the absolute quiet of intense listening proved that com- 
mand may be had by beauty of tone without bigness of effect. 


Peterson Delights Helena, Ark. 


Helena, Ark., November 25, 1920.—Under the auspices 
of the Musical Coterie, May Peterson was heard here in a 
recital on November 8, which served to establish the artist 
very highly in this community. Incidentally, the efforts of 
the Coterie were crowned with success, according to the 
critic of the World, who also commented in part: 

Exquisitely gowned, stately and refined in carriage, May Peter- 
son struck a sympathetic chord in the hearts of the audience before 
even a tone was sung. This lovely woman is a striking example 
of what American grit and determination can accomplish. Last 
evening she proved a credit to herself, her art and her country. 

Her voice is of fluent sweetness and one of exceptional range 
and flexibility. Her personality is rarely equalled by any of our 
concert singers. Her charm of manner wins her audience in- 
stantly. . . . The fluency and purity of tone that floated out to 
us as May Peterson sang the two lovely Mozart arias was unusual. 
They are the most difficult things in the world to sing, but her 
handling of them showed the work of an artist. An exquisite pianis- 
simo was Sroguendy displayed throughout the program. “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me” was given with distinctive charm. In this 
she cagitinates her audience completely. There was a warm liquid 
tone of remarkable purity that grew in smoothness even when she 
was forced to repeat this exquisite Dvorak number. This established 
a bond of sympathy between singer and audience rarely known in 
Helena. Everyone felt uplifted in the extreme. 

May Peterson lives her art and es you feel every change 
of mood along with her. . . . The audience was lavish in its ap- 
pou and music lovers of Helena will always welcome May 
’eterson in the future, S. S. 


of the composition 





Gaylord Will Not Soon Forget Ellerman 


Accompanying are some press notices to the credit of 
Amy Ellerman which are representative of those she re- 
ceives everywhere she appears in concert: 

She immediately won the audience with her splendid performances 
and charming personality-The Miami Republican, Paola, Kan. 


The singer displayed rare power and dramatic ability and admir- 
able artistry.—Fort Scott Tribune, Fort Scott, Kan. 


The people of Gaylord will not soon forget this great artist who 
so thoroughly thrilled and delighted them.—Gaylord Herald and 
Times, Gaylord, Mich. 


Miss Ellerman’s voice is of rare purity and flexibility.—W abasso 
Standard, Wabasso, Minn. 


Miss Ellerman’s singing of solos, arias and of ballads awoke en- 
thusiastic gales of applause from her hearers.—The Jordan Inde- 
pendent, Jordan, Minn. 

With a fine voice of rich, warm quality and a charming person- 
ality, she commanded the instant approval of her hearers.—Chilli- 
cothe Constitution, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Beauty of Tone Marks Simon’s Playing 


November 26 was the date of Rosa Simon's second an- 
nual recital in New York at Aeolian Hall. This young 
pianist is a pupil of Elizabeth Quaile, and the appended 
criticisms, which appeared in the dailies of the metropolis, 
prove that she is a credit to her mentor : 

She possesses talent and a sound musical intelligence.—World. 


Rose Simon gave renewed evidence of fluent technic and a dis- 
tinguished restraint of style-—Evening Sun. 


She again interested her auditors by the beauty of her tone and 
the general clarity of her interpretations.—Herald. 


She is a pianist of musical traits.—Times. 


John Hand Wins Favor at Shenandoah 


John Hand, the tenor, appeared before -a capacity audi- 
ence at Shenandoah, Pa., November 10, and the following 
day the Evening Herald reported the concert as follows: 

. Hand sang a program in which operatic arias and popular 
ballads, among them being a number of the sentimentally pleasing 
Irish school, by request, were pleasantly varied. His work gave 
evident gratification to his auditors. He has a voice of excellent 
range and tremendous volume, and its warmth and sensuous 
qualities were noticeable. 


Sparkes Again Delights Toronto Audience 


After her artistic success of last February in Toronto, 
the local management immediately booked Lenora Sparkes 
for a return engagement with the first appearance of the 
London String Quartet. That she captivated her audience 
in an even more pronounced manner than she did upon her 
previous visit may be readily seen from the subjoined ex- 
tracts of the newspaper criticisms: 


_Miss Sparkes is the kind of an artist a man wants to sing all 
his favorite songs.—Toronto Evening Telegram. 


In all her numbers and in several extras she gave delight by the 
nicety with which her light musical voice was controll and by 
the fine seeeipenee, ote and ans with se she sounded the 
m and m es of emotional arias i song: 
quaint fancy.—Toronto Star ear. a _- 
concerts Torontonians will hear this 


One of the most gptiatring 
mpire. 


season.—Toronto Mail and 


Lenora Sparkes was in superb voice. Her tones were sweet and 
vibrant and the warmth and finish of her singing awoke the en- 
thusiasm of every listener.—Toronto Saturday Wight: 


The rarefied beauties of the chambe ic were 
Katee Stra," las Be bake Eee 
audience with her ears and refined tec . a a 


owes Be 
to have grown in power, in EP SN — gah mn 
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Simmons Displays “Fine Baritone Voice” 


The accompanying press notices indicate that William 
Simmons, the baritone, made a splendid impression upon 
his hearers when he appeared on various occasions in New- 
ark, N. J.; Washington, Pa.; Washington, D. C.; Balti- 
more, Md., and Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

His appearance here is always eagerly anticipated. His virile 
baritone again compelled much applause. It was in the prologue 
from ‘Pagliacci’ that he showed his true ability as a dramatic bari- 
tone. This number was sung with intensity and breadth of tone 
and was probably the hit of the evening. he applause that broke 
into the last note was convincing proof of the approval of the au- 
dience.—Newark Call. 


Mr. Simmons exceeded the expectations of his hearers. His voice 
has excellent ow and great strength, and is one of the richest 
baritones that has ever been heard here. -_Washington, Pa., News. 


Mr. Simmons rose to the demands of his part and gave inter 
pretations of the work allotted to him that won the admiration of 
all.—Washington, D. C., Herald. 


William Simmons gave a splendid reading to “Hiawatha.” He 
delivered this music with its rare words, that sing to us in their 


pictured cadence, with such beauty of tone, such dignity and 
tender a 3 that his message still lingers in the memory.- 
Washington, , Times. 


William Simmons displayed as fine a baritone voice as has been 
eard for a long time, and he sang throughout the evening beau- 
tifully.—Baltimore News. 


His rendering of the Prologue ‘from “Pagliacci” was very effec- 


tive.—Pittsburgh Sun. 


Minneapolis and Denver Hear Mirovitch 


Alfred Mirovitch, the Russian piano virtuoso now making 
a concert tour of the country, appeared in Denver November 
20 and in Minneapolis November 27, and added new links to 
his long chain of successes. Of these recitals several of 
the music critics wrote as follows: 

He is a serious artist, a good technician and one that should re- 
ceive a rapid rise in popularity in this country. There is a certain 
fascination in his treatment, personality and style.—Denver News. 


as a masterly and highly tem 


Mr. Mirovitch revealed himself | 
Mirovitch is up to the minute. 


peramental artist. In pianism, Mr. 
Minneapolis Journal. 


He is a most temperamental player, has a great gift for dynamic 
effect, produces a full vibrant tone and is evidently a musician with 
sound conceptions regarding interpretations. That is, he follows 
no beaten path, but brings originality of conception and a strong 
individuality to bear upon everything he does.—-Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune. 


Georgia MacMullen Gives Varied Program 


Georgia MacMullen, soprano, recently appeared in con- 
cert in Rome, N. Y., and the following day the Daily Sen- 
tinel of that city paid her this tribute : 


Miss MacMullen is one of the fortunate ones in having been 
endowed with a voice of excellent quality which has been brought 
EA to artistic perfection through long study and careful training. 

er program was well arranged, varying nicely. Her voice is 
remarkably sweet in every register, her very high notes being 
reached with perfect ease. Her charming manner enhances the 
pleasure of hearing and seeing her while she sings. 


Courboin Gives Schenectady Recital 


Schenectady, N. Y., December 15, 1920.—The Eastern 
New York Chapter of the American Guild of Organists 
presented Charles M. Courboin in a recital here at St. 
John’s Evangelist Church on Monday evening, December 
13. The program follows: Passacaglia in C minor, 
Bach; aria from suite in D, Bach; allegretto, De Boeck ; 
concert overture, R. Maitland; andante, first sonata, A. 
Mailly; “Echo” and “L’Organo Primativo,” Pietro Yon; 
choral No. 3, César Franck; pastorale from second sym- 
phony, Widor ; “The Bells of St. Ann de Beaupre,” Alexan- 
der Russell, and “Choeur Dialogue,” Gigout. S.R 


May Peterson Scores Hit in Texas 


The concert given by May Peterson recently at Palestine, 
Tex., is one that will long be remembered by the large 
audience present: To quote from the Daily Herald: ‘May 
Peterson, Metropolitan Opera singer, sang in the High 
School Auditorium to a splendid audience, and judging 
from the liberality of the applause, she made a decided hit 
with the big audience. Miss Peterson is possessed with a 
soprano voice of wide range and is gifted with a musical 
talent and stage personality that make her a very attractive 
artist. As usual, Miss Peterson was forced to give many 
encores, as the audience was loath to let her go.” 


Sundelius “Stops the Show” 


Marie Sundelius is again winning plaudits from ihe 
admiring public which crowds the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York at every performance; but when one 
of the best known of the New York critics voices his sen- 
timents in the way he did recently it is worth noting: ‘ 
reviewer who failed to mention the finished singing of Miss 
Sundelius might be justly charged with neglect of duty 
toward the art of pure song.” This tribute was paid by 
Sundelius on the second night of the opera season by 
H. E. Krehbiel, the music critic of the New York Tribune. 
Moreover, what Mr. Krehbiel said the other critics elabo- 
rated upon. When the same artist sang Micaela in a 
special performance of “Carmen,” Thanksgiving Day mati- 
nee, that other formidable critic of the New York press, 
H. T. Finck, of the Post, waxed even more enthusiastic : 
“Her Micaela was the best heard here in years; her action 
was sympathetic, her voice sweet, rich, and pathetically ex- 
pressive. The audience was hugely delighted and brought 
the performance to a halt with its applause.” 


no 


De Horvath Lecturing at Bush Conservatory 


Cecile de Horvath has attracted attention lately by in- 
cluding on her programs Scriabine’s sonata phantasy, op. 
19. At her Chicago debut recital at Kimball Hall this 
number, which had its first performance in the Windy City 
at that time, met with a cordial reception by both critics 
and public. Karleton Hackett, of the Chicago Evening 
Post, when referring to her performance of the difficult 
work, said: “There was fire in her playing, the expression 
of a woman with temperament to whom the music meant 
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something which she had both the courage and the technic 
to set forth. She has a brilliant technic which she uses 
to make clear the meaning of the music, and there is 
individuality in her viewpoint.” The pianist also previously 
had introduced this composition to Berlin and Norway 
music lovers. 

Mme. de Horvath is one of the instructors at the Bush 
Conservatory in Chicago, and on February 16 she gives 
an interpretative lecture there on “Tonality and Color in 
Piano Playing.” 


HAGER AND ALTHOUSE WITH 
MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 





Oberhoffer Forces in Splendid Form—Florence Hinkle 
Pleases as Soloist with Apollo Club—Local Items 

Minneapolis, Minn., November 28, 1920—The greatest 
interest centered around the playing of the four “Water 
Colors,” translated from the Chinese poems by Herbert A. 
Giles and set to music by Carpenter. These new and ad 
mirable selections were sung by Mina Hager. These 
poems from the ninth to seventh century are charming 
in their simplicity. The Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra played a fine accompaniment. Miss Hager also sang 
“Salve Regina,” by Pergolesi. 

The rest of the program included the 
the Priests,” by Mendelssohn; Beethoven's overture 
‘Fidelio ;” Goldmark’s ain ap No. 1; the “Berceuse” 
from * ‘Don Cesar de Bazan,” ae net, and Strauss’ 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube” fe ze 

Paul Althouse achieved a fine 
night symphony concert, November 
“Celeste Aida” and “La donne e mobile” 
The orchestra played Mendelssohn's overture, 
Cave,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphonic suite. 
Woodard, concert-master, was excellent in the 
parts. The orchestra, under conductor Emile Oberhoffer, 
gave fresh proof of its splendid ensemble work. This 
season (its eighteenth) marks tremendous progress. Lalo’s 
Norwegian rhapsody and Wagner's “Flying Dutchman” 
completed the program. 


“War March of 


success at the Friday 
19, when he sang 
from “Rigoletto.” 
“Fingal’s 
Guy 
solo 


Fiorence Hinkite With Apo.ito Crue. 


The Apollo Club gave a fine concert, November 23, at 
the Auditorium with Florence Hinkle as_ soloist. The 
club, although made-up entirely of business men, gave 


splendid readings of the music. Many people seek other 
enjoyment after hours, but these men enjoy the real study 
of music, as their programs show. “Elfin Calls in the 
Woods,” by Kirchl; “It’s a Year, Sweetheart,” by Hand- 
werg; four frontier songs, two negro “spirituals,” “In 
a Gondola,” by Meyer-Helmund, and “To the Genius of 
Music,” by Mohr, made a splendid evening. Florence 
Hinkle was happy in her choice of French, Italian and 
English songs, and won the hearts of her Minneapolis 
admirers all over again. 

Dr. Rhys-Herbert is the accomplished accompanist for 
the club, with Hal Woodruff directing, while Eleanor 
Scheib assisted for Miss Hinkle. 

Notes. 

On -November 20, Minnie Wagner gave an organ re- 
cital at the Westminster Church with the help of Harry 
Phillips, bass. 

Harriet Allen, of the MacPhail School faculty, pre 
sented Eunice Norton in recital on November 15 in the 
school auditorium. The program included numbers by 
Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Kroeger and 
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Strong. Eleanor Poehler, soprano, gave a group of chil- 
dren’s songs. 

Acting upon the suggestion of the program committee, 
the executive board of the Thursday Musical has ar- 
ranged to have the Club program of February 3, given 
entirely by students. Places on the program are to be 
won in competitive contest which will take place on Jan- 
uary 17 and 18, and will be held in Studio Recital Hall 
Contestants must do solo, not concerted, work. They 
must be enrolled in one of the following classes, viz 
Piano and strings (a) those under eighteen, (b) those 
over eighteen; voice, (a) those under twenty, (b) those 
over twenty and under twenty-three, (c) those twenty 
three and over. It is assumed that all applicants are 
student members of the Thursday Musical, this contest 
being to further artistic endeavor among students and not 
to promote any commercial undertaking. : 

John Seaman Garns, dramatic reader, and John Jacob 
Beck, pianist, gave the program, Tuesday evening, Novem 
ber 16, in the series of faculty recitals being held in the 
auditorium of the MacPhail School of Music R. A 


Philadelphia Pays Tribute to Falk 


On Monday evening, December 13, Jules Falk gave a 
violin recital in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel for the benefit of the Osteopathic Hospital of Phila- 
delphia. He was heard in the G minor sonata of Henri 
Eccles, the Wieniawski D minor concerto, as well as many 
shorter pieces. In reviewing the concert one of the Phila 
delphia critics said that Mr. Falk plays with the skill of 
one who has had the best of training, and with the taste 
and understanding of a thorough musician, to technical 
facility being added real beauty of tone, so that listening 
to him is a source of satisfaction 


Elsie Baker Tiseteunn Fox Songs on Tour 


Elsie Baker, the popular contralto who has won a host 
of admirers and friends throughout the country, is at 
present on an extensive concert tour and is featuring 
rer high class song publications from the catalogue of the 

Sam Fox Publishing Company, “Lassie o’ Mine,” by E. J 
Walt ; “It Was the Time of Lilac,” by Jane Hathaway, 
and “Heart's Delight,” a new James H. Rogers composition, 
are the three “lucky numbers.” Miss Baker is highly en- 
thusiastic over the songs and reports that they are most 
warmly applauded everywhere. 

The fact that this artist is using these songs means 
real publicity as Miss Baker has a large following and 
fulfills many engagements each season. Her excellent 
English diction and fine interpretations result in her “put 
ting over” whatever songs she may sing 


Dan Beddoe Sings Tirindelli Songs 


Dan Beddoe scored a success at the Cincinnati Mac- 
Dowell Club recently, singing three new songs by P. A 
Tirindelli—“The Three Petals,” “Hymn to Love,” and 
Rapture.” 
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Dilling’s Third Cleveland Appearance 


At Masonic Hall, Cleveland, Ohio, on the evening of 
November 23, Mildred Dilling, the harpist, and Josephine 
Lucchese, soprano, were heard in a joint recital, under the 
auspices ‘of the Women’s Club. This appearance marked 
Miss Dilling’s third ‘in that city since April 28 and she 
will soon have a fourth, for immediately following this 
last’ concert she was engaged to give a recital on January 
19 at the Laurel School at the opening of its new music 
hall. 

Miss Dilling’s program included: Dubois’ fantasie for 
harp and piano, with the assistance of Louise Lindner, 
pianist; “Clair de Lune,” Debussy; “Les Follets,” Hassel- 
mans; “Chanson Populaire, od Francaise- Grandjany; “Le- 
gend,” Renie; “To a Water Lily,” MacDowell; “Dance 
Orientale,” Cady; “The Fountain,” Gabel. In the inter- 
pretation of the program Miss Dilling lived up to the 
excellent reputation she has set for herself. «Indicative of 
this is the following criticism of James H. Rogers, the 
well known critic of the Plain Dealer: “Miss Dilling is 
an accomplished harpist, as we have before now had occa- 
sion to note. She possesses noteworthy facility, and she 
plays with much taste. Beyond doubt, she is one of the 
most gifted exponents of the increasingly popular instru- 
ment of her choice.” 





Fred Patton oad “The Messiah” 


Fred Patton signed a contract with the New York Ora- 
torio Society to sing in “The Messiah” with that organiza- 
tion on December 28, but when the date was changed to 
December 27 it was necessary for the bass-baritone to de- 
cline the engagement. This was made necessary owing to 
the fact that Mr. Patton sings in the same oratorio with 
the Chicago Apollo Club on December 26, thus making it 
inadvisable for him to sing so important a part in New 
York within so short a period of time. However, he will 
sing with the Oratorio Society on March 30 at one of the 
concerts of the great spring festival. Some time ago the 
bass-baritone was offered an engagement to sing in “The 
Messiah” on December 28 with the Worcester Oratorio 
Society, of which J. Vernon Butler is the conductor, but 
as he intended to sing in New York on that night he of course 
could not accept the engagement. When Mr. Butler learned 
that the Oratorio Society had changed the date of its con- 
cert, he wired to Mr, Patton again offering him the 
Worcester engagement, and as he accepted the bass-bari- 
tone will be heard twice in “The Messiah” within three 
days as originally planned. 


Closson’s “Wedding March” i in New Haven 


Henry W. Closson, whose trio for piano, violin and cello, 
“On the Northern Hills,” as well as songs, have been heard 
and much liked, was represented at the nuptials in New 
Haven of Henry K. Murphy and Ethel Andrews a fortnight 
ago by his “Wedding March.” It is from his masque, “The 
Garden Gods,” a composition for piano, violin and cello, 
with trumpet at the close. The natural surprise in hearing 
this trio instead of a conventional march was later suc- 
ceeded by gratification, for the Closson music is eminently 
suited to the purpose. Many of the wedding guests later 
remarked their pleasure in hearing it, Lisbet Hoffmann, of 
the Ethel Walker School of Simsbury, being the pianist ‘and 
director. 


Morris to Give Recitals in New York 
Harold Morris, pianist, will give the first of a series of 
recitals in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Wednesday after- 
January 12, when he will play a program made up 


noon, 
of compositions by Brahms, Chopin, Griffes and Cyril 
Scott, as well as arrangements by Godowsky, Busoni and 


Brahms. The Brahms sonata in F minor (op. 5) will 


be his principal offering. 


Frank La Forge Has Busy Ten Days 

Frank La Forge played with the Artist Trio, composed 
of Grace Wagner, Carolina Lazzari and Renato Zanelli, 
in Detroit on November 4, repeating the same program in 
Elmira the next day. After this concert he left immediately 
for Chicago, where he accompanied Mme. Lashanska in 
her recital in Orchestra Hall on November 6. Two days 
later he played for Arthur Kraft, who. has coached with 
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him for the last two summers, in his debut recital in Or- 
chestra Hall, Chicago, and appeared in joint recital with 
Charles Carver in Ann Arbor before the Tuesday Musicale 
Club on November 9. He played for William Robyn, who 
has also coached with Mr. La Forge for the past two 
og in his debut recital in Carnegie Hall on Novem- 
er 

This made a rather busy ten days, considering that he 
plays without the score and that he appeared with seven 
artists in five completely different programs. 


Lawrence Schauffler Actively Engaged 


Lawrence Schauffler, pianist and teacher, has recently 
returned from a successful tour of the Pacific Coast with 
Laurence Leonard, the baritone, and May Mukle, cellist. 
Mr. Schauffler is an A. B. of Oberlin College. ; Mus. B., 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, and a Mus. B. of the Chi- 
cago Musical College. He won the diamond medal offered 
by the latter institution and had the honor of playing with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Frederick A. Stock 





LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER, 
Pianist and teacher. 


conductor of this organization, in a personal letter to him, 
said: “Your musical talent and personality are sufficiently 
great to enable you to travel the highways and byways 
which lead to a fine and successful career. You may quote 
me as having said so.” 

Mr. Schauffler, during the war, was in the Navy for over 
a year, first in Sousa’s Band and later as chief petty officer 
in the Pay Corps. After his discharge, he toured five 
months with the Great Lakes String Quartet through the 
South and Middle West. 

Mr. Schauffler plans to remain in New York for the re- 
mainder of the winter, where, besides teaching and accom- 
panying, he will do some ensemble playing for Kneisel, Letz, 
Kreiner, Miss Littlehales, and others. He is the accom- 
panist this year for the Society of the Friends of Music 
Chorus. He has also been doing some advance work with 
E. Robert Schmitz and is most enthusiastic about the 
French pianist. On December 14, Mr. Schauffler accom- 
panied May Mukle at her Aeolian Hall recital. 


Rollins Booked for Pacific Coast Tour 


Walter Anderscn has booked Carl Rollins, baritone, for 
a Pacific Coast tour, commencing in April, 1921. Among 
Mr. Rollins’ recent engagements are included: The Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Philadelphia Matinee 
Musical Club, Hackensack Women’s Club, and a re-engage- 
ment at the Rivoli Theater, New York. 


Montreal to Hear Gordon and Muzio 
Phillip Gordon and Claudia Muzio are the artists en- 
gaged for a joint recital by Evelyn Boyce, Montreal’s im- 
presaria, on Sunday, January 9, 1921, at His Majesty’s 
Theater in that city. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 








American Syncopated Orchestra: Fanning, Cecil: 


Levitzki, Mischa: 





Hutchinson, Kan., January 3. 
Denver, Col., January 5. 
Boulder, Col., January 6. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., January 7. 
Laramie, Wyo., January 8. 
Ogden, Utah, January 10. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, January 11. 


Pocatello, Idaho, January 12. 
Boise, Idaho, January 13. 
Baker, Ore., January 14. 
Walla Walla, Wash., 
Campbell-McInnes, J.: 
Toronto, Can., January 4-6. 
Cortot, Alfred: 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 3. 
Washington, D. C., January 4. 
Baltimore, Md., January 5. 
Montreal, Can., January 10. 
Three Rivers, Que., 
Kenosha, Wis., January 15. 
Craft, Marcella: 
Decorah, Ia., January 14. 
Curtis, Vera: 


Boston, Mass., January 6. 


New Haven, Conn., January 11. 


D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Milton, Mass., January 7. 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 10. 


January 15. 


January 11. 





Portland, Ore., January 3. 
Lewiston, Idaho, January 5. 


Fischer, Adelaide: 


Lakewood, N. J., December 30. 


Gordon, Phillip: 
Montreal, Can., January 9. 

Graham, Mildred: 
Plainfield, N. my 
Jersey City, N. J., 
Wilmington, Del., 

Hambourg Trio: 
Toronto, Can., January 4-6. 
Kingston, Can., January 10. 
Bridgeport, 


January 1. 
January 2. 


Hughes, Edwin: 

Athens, Ga., January 15 
Jollif, Norman: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., January 8. 
Jordan, ong 

Orange, J., January 7. 

Norfolk, Va., January 10. 
Kubelik, Jan: 

Boston, Mass., January 9. 
Lazzari, Carolina: 

Albany, N. Y., January 12. 
Letz Quartet: 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 2. 
Cambridge, Mass., January 7. 
New Haven, 
Rochester, N. Y., January a). 


December 30. 


Conn., January 12. 
Williamstown, Mass., Jan. 13. 


Conn., January 8. 


Joplin, Mo., December 30. 

Canton, Ohio, January 3. 

Buffalo, N. Y., January 4. 

Cleveland, Ohio, January 6-8. 

Akron, Ohio, January 7. 
Moncrieff, Alice: 

Bridgeport, Conn., January 12. 
Muzio, Claudia: 

Montreal, Can., January 9. 
Namara, Marguerite: 

Elmira, N. Y., January 10. 
Ornstein, Leo: 

Havana, Cuba, December 30. 

Havana, Cuba, January 2. 
Patton, Fred: 

Norwich, Conn., January 3. 

Washington, D. C., January 12. 
Peegé, Charlotte: 

Reading, Pa., January 14. 
Reviere, Berta: 

Newark, N. J., December 30. 
Rose, Maximilian: 

Philadelphia, Pa., January 10. 
Serato, Arrigo: 

Baltimore, Md., January 7. 

Cedar Rapids, ia, January 11. 

St. Louis, Mo., January 14-15. 
Stopak, Josef: 

Elmira, N. Y., January 10. 
Van Vliet, Cornelius: 

Albany, N. Y., January 12. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 























BOOKS 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 
Boston 


American Organ Monthly 

The September and October issues of the American Organ 
Monthly, Edward Shippen Barnes, editor, are at hand. They con- 
tain some four pages of reading material and fifteen pages of miusic 
for the organ. September, 1920, has “Organ Arrangements of 
pisnotonte ee by Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc., F. R. C. O., 

. ee O., ete, Decne notes, etc. The music consists of a 
Ea on the tune “St. Flavian” composed by Seth Bingham and 
dedicated to Joseph Bonnet. This is the first, incidentally difficult 
iece. The second is “Idillio,” by Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, which 
is a pretty composition moving along in calm tempo, graceful and 
sweet. The third piece is “Minuet in C Major,” by Mozart, ar- 
ranged for the organ by Edwin Grasse. This is the easiest piece 
in the book and is altogether graceful and charming. The last 
work is “Sortie-Improvisation,” by Gustave Ferrari, a majestic and 
imposingly melodious work in A major. 

The October issue has in it “One Technical Foundation of Com- 
position,” by Mortimer Wilson, recent prize winner of $500.00 in 
the Riesenfeld competition, This is an essay of three pages largely 
relating to the necessity of an understanding of harmony. Mr. Wil- 
son gives many tables and suggestions based on his own extensive 
experience. There are also program notes and a list of works given 
this season at Glens Falls, N. Y. The music consists of “Day 
Dreams,” by Stanley T. Reiff, (rondo), by 
Francois Couperin, and “Festival March,” by Edwin Grasse. Of 
these works ‘‘Soeur Monique,” by Francois Couperin, has been 
arranged for this publication by Lynnwood Farnam, It is a most 
interesting little work in strictly classic style, full of the little 
ornaments considered necessary in music of that period. 

“The Festival March,” by Edwin Grasse, is composed largely on 
the theme comprised in the four letters A-F-F-E. Just what this 
alludes to is Mr. Grasse’s secret. It opens with these four notes 
played by the pedal, which later plays a Bach-like cadenza, proceed- 
ing at once into the imposing melody of the march. These four 
“Subject Letters’ appear at various intervals. There is a middle 
section in four sharps, return to the original subject, and big- 
sounding finish. 

This monthly fills a definite place in the 
endorsed by many leading organists, including Will C. 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER 
New York 
“The Gotham Piano Books,” by Dr. Thomas Tapper 


Two books are comprised in this work, the first named ‘Nimble 
Fingers,” the second named “Foundation Material.” This is an 
elementary work for young pianists, containing many novel features, 
including little verses which go with the various tunes. Some of 
the music is for pupil and teacher, and all of it is melodious and 
pleasant to hear. Beside original music by Dr. Tapper, there are 


several pieces by Rolseth. 
MUSIC 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
New York, Cincinnati, London 


“Soeur Monique” 


organ world, and is 
*. Macfarlane. 


“The Last Crusade,” 
Philip Sousa 
This is a ballad for mixed solo quartet and chorus, the poem by 
Anne Higginson Spicer, thirty-four pages long, relating to the 
“cruel Crescent” and the “cross triumphant.” Of course there are 
marches in it (it could not be Sousa without them), and the one 
beginning 


for Quartet and Chorus, by John 


“We're going to Jerusalem, 
To fight for freedom'’s cause”’ 
sung in unison by all the voices, is most effective, being strongly 
rhythmical. The same march (in a higher key) closes the work, set 
to full four-part harmony. An alto solo: 
“O little town of Bethlehem, 
Thy streets may sound again 
With rhythmic beat of marching feet, 
Of worldwide gathered men. 
requires a compass from low C to high F. The 
phrases follow: 
“Throughout each blue Judean hill 
Stalk martial figures strange and 
then continuing with a fine solo for soprano, of real lyric quality, 
Italian in musical sentiment. It sings: 
“And when the warrior’s task is done 
At set of sun, 
At rest of gun, — 
Perhaps some Shropshire lad may run,” etc. 
It is repeated in unison with the solo tenor reaching a high B. 
Nedicated “To Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury.” 


Students’ Classics, for Piano, by Blanche Dingley Mathews 


This is a collection of classic and standard piano compositions 
for the first and second year of study, compiled by the pe vee for 
teachers who desire the best for their pupils, but have not found 
it in compact form. She rightly says that “The foundation for 
musical playing and appreciation must be laid in the very earliest 
lessons, joa wd the student constantly in good musical company; 


“ SODER-HUEGK 


THE EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH 
Maker of many Singers now prominent before the public. Famous 
for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Development. Engage- 


ts ed. 
etoile Write for Booklet 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


past four years coach ° mg tela MARTINELLI. 
2ast ; a. (cor. 80th St.), N. Y. C. Appointments by mail only 


Rhea Silberta 


ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Studio: 220 West 107th Street, New York 
Telephone: Academy 2321 


OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 


Management: LUCILLE DRUMMOND. 8 West 46th Street, New York City 


bass and tenor 


mighty 














MUSICAL COURIER 


this is the corner stone of our Temple of Art. Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven are all here, but also the moderns Kuhlau, 
Reinecke, Kullak, Burgmueller, Gurlitt, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, 
Grieg and others, represented in the best of their easy pieces. 
Preceding each piece the author has printed explanatory remarks 
concerning it and the interpretation, and all the music is fingered 
and marked with pedal. 


“Thy Word Is Like a Garden, Lord,” Sacred Song, by 
Eduardo Marzo 


Marzo was once associated with Patti and other Italian concert 
a — and is now a prominent organist and composer of New 
Yor He writes in the true vein of Italian sentiment, so this 
sacred song has tore singable melody than most sacred ene by our 
Americans, making instant appeal because of this, For high and 
low voices. 


“Her First” and 
Barnes Wells 


The tenor-composer Wells is rapidly attaining dizzy heights as 
composer of encore-songs, none of them over three pages in length, 
and all of them humorous. His “Kitty” sings: 

“The little creature sings 
Because, because 
She is full of fiddle 
and “I dunno” say: 
“I sometimes think I'd rather crow and be 
Than to roost and be a crow. 

The surprise in “Her First’? comes on the declaration that: 
“I’m sure you'll agree that my statement’s not wild 
When I say her first husband is me.” 

The words have the alternative of being sung by the other sex by 
changing “her first husband” to “his first wifey.” ‘‘Wishin’ and 
Fishin’ ”’ is the soliloquy of the boy a-fishing, who wishes he was a 
fish, with nothin’ to do but swim around all day and play; but 


“Wishin’ and Fishin’,” Songs, by John 


au , 
strings” 


a rooster, 


“T most forgot, 
I can fish and a 


Music to both songs sounds spontaneous and appropriate: 
or low voice. Cover-pages have appropriate illustrations. 
Six Piano Compositions, Without Octaves, by Mana-Zucca 
“Soft 


fish cannot!” 
for high 


The six pieces are: “Happiness,” “Happy Moments,” 
Shadows,” “Blossom Waltz,” “The Shepherdess” and “The Fairy’s 
Secret,” and all of them show the fair young composer's talent 
for writing simple things in effective fashion. “Happy Meinents 
is strangely’ enough in minor, yet is full of happy spirit, a ref 
tion of the composer’s winsome self. ‘Blossom Waltz” is very 


graceful, and indeed all have special charm. Fingering provided, 


about grade two. 


Polonaise, Four Hands, for Piano, by Charles G. Spross 


Spross composes so much for singers that it is refreshing to find 
he can write for the piano. This duet has all the spontaneity and 
effectiveness of his yocal solos, with an added breadth not found 
in the short form comprising the art-song. It is imposing, full of 
big chords and broad melody, and of course fits the hands perfectly. 
Twenty-one pages long. 


M. WITMARK & SONS 
New York 
“Banished,” Song, by Frederick W. Vanderpool 


“Values,” was followed by more 
hits, such as “The Want of You,” “Ma Little Sunflower Good 
Night,” “’Neath the Autumn Moon,” “If,” etc., continues his hits 
ad infinitum, for what with the oe  . of his vocal music, 
its playable piano score, its alwi ays interesting poem, he is heard 
in all parts of the country. ‘‘Banished,’ ae issued, sung by and 
dedicated to Rosa Ponselle, lyric by Helen Goff, is based on the 


Vanderpool, whose early hit 


regret of one (of course of the fair sex) who scorned her lover, 
indifferent how he fared: 
“But now regret is mine, 
Despairingly I wait, 


In hopelessness to pine: 
Ah, Love, is it too late?’ 

wondering, pondering, all this is ex 
pressed through a series of seventh-chords, the music most ap- 
propriate in every measure. Sung with deep feeling, fervor and 
emotion predominant, closing with wistful low tones, to a “suspen- 
sion” in the accompaniment, this song is a perfect example _of the 
wedding of words to music. Range from an octave, E to 


“When May Is Turnin’ to June,” Song, by Arthur A. Penn 
You,” “Smilin’ Through,” ‘The 


Irish poem by James Stuart 
whistles 


Unsettled state, puzzlement, 


The composer of “Sunrise and 
Magic of Your Eyes,” etc., sets this 
Montgomery to real Irish music. “Young fellow, me’ lad” 
and is gay, and for why? 

“Ye're thinkin,’ me merry 
That for weddin’s an’ all 
There's no time at all 
Like May when it’s turnin’ to 
Spontaneous and bright, with genuine Irish lilt and spirit, this lit 
tle three-page song should make a hit, for it has everything folks 
like in it. Introduction, interludes and accompaniment are all 
Hibernian, setting the feet a-marking time: anyone who can resist 
the charm of this song has no heart! Range from D below the treble 
clef to F, top line. 


TOWNER BROTHERS 
Fresno, Cal. 
“Little Rose” and “When I Go Home,” 





gossoon, 


June! 


Two Songs, by Earl 


Towner 


Towner Brothers have certainly ‘“‘put Fresno on the musical map” 
with their “O Heart of Mine,” “God Keep You,” “In Flanders 
Fields” and other fine songs, all issued some time ago. Just out 
are those two listed in the heading above, the song about the rose 
(poem by Chenault) being graceful and full of feeling. It ranges 
from low D to high E, fitting any medium voice. 

“When I Go Home’ is of different nature, poem by Clinton 
Scollard, with chord effects like harp-arpeggii; in fact it would 
be particularly suited for such accompaniment. The poet sings: 

“How sweet the rest 
That toil has won, 
On_ love's warm breast, 
t set of sun! 
fitting hensinent, the low-lying chords of the first 
higher for the second, all of it 
For high and low voices 


The music is 
stanza being repeated an octave 
very expressive and deeply felt 
McKINLEY MUSIC COMPANY 
Chicago and New York 
“My Mother,” Song, by Marx E. Oberndorfer (American 
Composers’ Edition) 
_ Mr. Oberndorfer has in_ this 
C below the treble clef to F, top line, 
ing little composition. A_ special. characteristic 
music fit well together, and another item worth mentioning is the 
naturalness of it all. The poem is by Lloyd Garrett, and it is 
dedicated to and sung by Orpha Kendall Holstman, 
Error, page 5, third line, third measure; a natural 
appear before the second D ‘of the bass. 


Fanning’s Success with “Then Speak” 

Cecil Fanning, baritone, is having much success on tour 
with “Then Speak,” music by Frederick W. Vanderpool 
and the words by himself. He finds it a worth while 
addition to his programs. 


three-page piece, which runs from 


a very melodious, even touch 
is that words and 


sign should 


Patton Engaged for “Redemption” 


Fred Patton has been engaged by the Reading Choral So- 
ciety to sing in that city at a concert to be given on Jan 
uary 25. He is to sing the baritone role in Gounod’s “Re- 
demption.” 
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AINS 


Formerly leading basso with Metropolitan, Covent 
Garden and Dresden Opera Companies 


Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 292 West 92nd Street New York 
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BARITONE 





# L. A M B TEACHER OF VOICE 
4 Available for Concerts, reste, and Oratorio 

N Studio: Metropolitan Bidg. - - Orenge, N. J. 
8 MEZZO- 

$ AUSTIN soprano 


Concert—Recital 
Personal Representative: R. Bohm, 507 FitthAve.. New York 


ALTSCHULER 


CELLIST 
Binghamton Morning Sun: ‘He will give of his best in each place, and 
those who have heard him play say that his best is well worth hearing.’ 
Exclusive direction: LOUIS BERSTEIN, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


EDNA THOMAS 


MEZZO 


American Concert Tour 1919-20 
Direction: CATHARINE A. BAMMAN, 53 West 39th St., New York City 


HELEN STOVER 


SOPRANO 


Studio Address: 
336 West 56th Street New York City 


JAMES GODDARD 


BASS-BARITONE 
Chicago Opera; Imperial Op- 
era, Vienna; Ruyal Covent 

Garden Opera, London. 


Season 1920-21: Coast to 
Coast Concert Tour 


Frank Mannheimer, pianist, assisting artist 
(Mason and Hamlin Piano) 
DIRECTION OF D. R. GODDARD 
Personal Address: Hotel McAlpin, New York 
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wr HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 
Aathor o ye Catone Book 
wane ZA VY. a a Practical Paychology of 
Voice,’ Schirmer 
Studio: so” West ‘67th Street 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD uwstiitioe 


Assistante | Vincent V. Hubbard 


Caroline 
SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


GEORGE E. 
545 W. 111th St., New York 


SHEA “hese 


Marguerite KUSSNER 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
Pupil of LESCHETIZKY, MOSZKOWSKI and D’ALBERT 
163 West i2ist Street, corner 7th Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 9672 


Complete vocal method 











Teacher of Vocal Art 
and Operatic Acting. 





CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wes 
University, - - Lincoln, 




















EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL . NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 








JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
511 Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bidg.), New York 
Steinway Piano 


JESSIE MASTERS 


The All American 
CONTRALTO 


MANAGEMENT: 
Albert W. Harned, 728 13th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


which has been in successful operation 
will continue to furnish in- 
free of 





This department, 
for the past number of *years, 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, 
charge 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations 
It will merely furnish facts, 


Alle unicati hould be addressed 
Information Bureau. Musical Courter 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y 




















Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lencx 687 L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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MONTREAL VERY MUCH ALIVE 


Montreal, Canada, November 28, 1920.—Joseph Bonnet, 
organist of the Church of St. Eustache, Paris, will give 
a series of historical recitals, consisting of music from the 
early composers to the present time to inaugurate the com- 
bined organs of the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, 
built by Pasavant Freres, of Saint Hyacinthe. These 
are to take place on November 30, December 7, 14 and 21. 

Two charming English comic operas were presented 
here a few weeks ago, for the inauguration of the Trans- 
Canada Theaters, Limited. The London success, “The 
Maid of the Mountains,” presented here for the first time 
by a very notable cast of English singers and come- 
dians, ran for two weeks at His Majesty's Theater, 
with capacity audiences. The other work, “Monsieur 
Beaucaire,” already known to New York, was also packed 
to the doors for one week. 

A notable concert was that given at His Majesty's 
Theater on November 8, by Kubelik, violinist, with Pierre 
Augieras, pianist and accompanist. Mr. Augieras shared 
the honors with the well known violinist. 

The St. Lambert Operatic Society was organized a few 
years ago by amateurs and musical enthusiasts, who played 
for the benefit of the Red Cross, the wounded soliders, etc. 
Last year they were most successful in the “Gondoliers” 
which was produced three times in St. Lambert, and by 
request, two nights at His Majesty’s Theater. The past 
success has encouraged them to go farther, and this year 
they have commenced the study of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Tolanthe.” 

Stanley Gardner, pianist, is featuring works by John 
Ireland, Frank Bridge, Benjamin Dale, Roger Quilter and 
others on his programs for this season’s recitals. 

The success of the Scotti Grand Opera Company which 
gave four representations at the St. Denis Theater, was so 
great that it had to agree to return for one week next 
season, 

Evelyn Boyce brings Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pianist, 
in January, also later Claudia Muzio of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Miss Boyce announces Gluck-Zimbalist, 
in joint concert at His Majesty’s Theater on Easter Sun- 
day. 

The Société National d'Opera of Montreal, composed of 
the foremost amateurs and best pupils of singing, has been 
formed with Victor De Sautel, as president; Honore Vail- 
lancourt, administrator, and Albert Roberval, artistic 
director and orchestra leader. During the coming season 
they will give a few operas, the first being “Thais,” at St. 
Denis, with Edith De Lys and Jean Riddez in the two 
most prominent parts, Charles Milhaud as Nicias and 
Montreal singers in the smaller roles. Later, supported 
by the University of Toronto, they will give two represen- 
tations in that city. 

The date of the concert to be given by the orchestra of 
La Scala, Milan, under the direction of Arturo Toscanini, 
has been definitely arranged for January 27 by Manager 
J. A. Gauvin. Mr. Gauvin later will bring to Montreal 
Maurice Dambois, cellist; Aurore LaCroux, pianist, and the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, under Toaal Stransky. 

The list of artists engaged for the concerts of H. M. 
Grenadier Guards Band, at His Majesty's Theater, under 
the leadership of J. J. Gagnier, is now complete. Lazaro, 
the Spanish tenor, assisted at the opening performance 
October 7, and others are Robert Couzinou, baritone ; 
Sophie Braslau, contralto, and Yvonne Gall. 

The new quartet, consisting of Albert Chamberland, 
violinist, and Messrs. Chartier, Herschorn, and Duquette, 
held the first concert in the Windsor Hotel on October 18. 
They were assisted by Hector Dansereau, pianist, who has 
lately returned from a few years’ study in Paris. Mr. 
Dansereau has been engaged by Oscar Seagle as soloist 
and accompanist for a tour of the United States and 
Mexico. 

On November 16 Harold Key and George Brewer gave 
a joint song and piano recital in the Auditorium of Em- 
manuel Church. The program was all British and mostly 
modern, taking in music by Stanford, John Ireland and 
Cyril Scott. 

George M. Brewer, F. A. G. O., organist and choirmaster 
of the Church of the Messiah and of Temple Emanu-El, on 
October 25 opened two series of one-hour talks on historical 
and technical musical subjects, illustrated at the piano. 
These take place twice a week, on Mondays and Thurs- 
days. 

Merlin Davis, tenor, assisted by Josie Pujol, violinist, 
gave a concert in Windsor Hall on November 2, J. E. F 
Martin accompanied. 

Saul Brant, violinist, and George Brewer, pianist, gave 
a concert of Chamber Music in Channing Hall, November 
4 The progr am consisted of piano and violin sonatas by 

eethoven, Brahms and Cesar Franck. 

On Sunday, November 7, the day preceding their con- 
cert in Montreal, Jan Kubelik and Pierre Augieras, pianist 
and accompanist to the former, were the guests of Camile 
Couture, ‘violinist, at his home here. M. J. M. 


Ovation for Fay Foster Pupil 


Lou Stowe, a young artist from the studios of Fay Fos- 
ter, met with a remarkable success at the second matinee 
musicale of the Euphony Club, on Saturday, December 12, 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The program 
was given jointly by Lou Stowe and Louis Spielman, 
pianist. 

Miss Stowe gave three groups in costume with Fay Fos- 
ter at the piano. The first group, “Lonesome Tunes from 
the Kentucky Mountains,” by Howard Brockway, evoked 
much laughter, Miss Stowe being recalled four times. 
Thomas Hood's well known “Song of the Shirt,” music by 
Sidney Homer, was given in an entirely novel manner. 
Miss Stowe, in shabby garments, was seated, sewing at a 
small kitchen table with a large pile of shirts by her side. 
She appeared wan and emaciated, which added greatly to 
the telling effect with which she recited the pathetic senti- 
ments. After Miss Stowe -had returned five times in re- 
sponse to the insistent applause, which still continued, Mrs. 
Gormley, president of the society, announced that Miss 
Stowe was too exhausted to give the encore so persistently 
demanded. 

Her final group (ine) in costume, contained selec- 
tions both sweet and pathetic, concluding with the royster- 

“Kopak.” If any of the large audience remained un- 
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conquered until that Bong they appeared to have been com- 
pletely disarmed. preceding selections having been 
humorous and 7 Bas the final numbers brought forth 
an unusual versatility, showing her equally at home where 
restraint, pathos and abandon were required. 

That all this was appreciated by her hearers was evi- 
denced by the applause at the close of the final group, which 
refused to cease without an encore. Seven times Miss 
Stowe appeared bowing her thanks, but she was obliged to 
give another number, also Russian, “The Robin,” by Aren- 
sky. Miss Stowe is an exclusive product of the Fay Fos- 
ter studios, where she has received her entire instruction. 


CLEVELAND SYMPHONY 


VISITS AKRON, OHIO 


Sokoloff Forces Heard in Interesting Program—Many Enjoy 
Pavlowa’s Dancing—Second Free Concert Attracts 
Large Crowd—Notes 


Akron, Ohio, December 3, 1920.—A well filled Armory 
bespoke the interest manifested in the concert of the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra on its appearance Tuesday 
night under the auspices of the Music League. The orches- 
tra revealed a growth and development which seemed little 
short of marvelous to those who have been patrons at each 
of the three times it has played in Akron. The program 
was classic in selection and pronounced in artistry. The 
ensemble work was splendid and not a measure was played 
in perfunctory fashion. Nicolai Sokoloff possesses the 
power of leadership. His players catch instantly his inter- 
pretative idea and are in accord with what his baton indi- 
cates. Good tonal qualities throughout and an _ equal 
balance, well developed, were predominating characteristics. 

The opening number was the symphony No. 2 in E minor, 
op. 27, by Rachmaninoff. Marguerite Melville, Liszniew- 
ska, pianist, appeared as soloist with the orchestra in 
Saint-Saéns’ concerto No. 2 in G minor, op. 22. For her 
excellent piano work commendation cannot be too forceful 
in expression. 


Hunpreps See Paviowa. 


Pavlowa danced her way into the hearts of hundreds of 
spectators at the single performance given under the 
auspices of the Akron Music League at Goodyear Gym- 
nasium, Wednesday night. “Snowflakes” and the ballet 
from “Thais” were included in the performance. A dance 
of popular merit was arranged by Pavlowa and Stepanoff. 
The latter is a real artist and his- interpretation of the 
whirling “Russian Dance” was an excellent bit of artistry. 

Free Music League Concert Attracts Larce Crown. 


The second free concert of the Music League in the 
Armory, Sunday afternoon, attracted a large audience 
which demonstrated its approval of the playing of the 
Akron Orchestra. This organization is improving steadily, 
and in every number evinced a finer quality of precision in 
accent and shading. The allegro con grazia, from the sixth 
symphony of Tschaikowsky, was given a creditable inter- 
pretation by Mr. Killeen and his musicians. The four num- 
bers of the “La Source” ballet were pleasing with their 
rhythmic swing and singing melodies. A feature of the 
program was the singing of “The Landing of the Pilgrims” 
by the Tuesday Musical Club chorus. Here was vigor 
coupled with excellent pronunciation; it is refreshing to 
hear the words of a chorus. A short baritone solo was ex- 
cellently sung by Arthur Eaken, and the accompaniments 
of Kathryn Brout were praiseworthy. The public has Con- 
ductor Killeen and the Music League to thank for another 
concert that reflects great credit upon Akron talent. 

Notes. 

Mrs. Richard Ward, Welsh contralto, formerly a resident 
of Akron, has returned to the city and is taking an active 
interest in the musical events of the winter. She has 
opened a studio at 304 Hall Building, and intends to make 
Akron her permanent home and teach voice here. Mrs. 
Ward is a member of the Tuesday Musical Club and the 
Woman's Welsh American Club. R.M. 


Godowsky and Rosen in Mount Vernon 


On December 15 the Mount Vernon Men’s Glee Club, 
Theodore Van Yorx, conductor, gave a most interesting 
concert in the auditorium of the high school, having the 
assistance of Leopold Godowsky and Max Rosen. 

For the opening number the club rendered three well 
chosen selections: “Long Ago in Egypt” (Lehmann), 
“Melisande in the Wood” (Goetz), and “Reaping” (Clarke). 
They were delivered with marked clearness of tone, beauti- 
fully blended. The progress made by the club since its last 
appearance demands high merit for the director, Mr. Van 

orx. 

Mr. Godowsky and Mr. Rosen were enthusiastically re~ 
ceived by the large audience, which responded heartily to 
their opening number, Brahms’ sonata in D minor. Mr. 
Godowsky rendered selections from Chopin and Liszt and 
Mr. Rosen one of his own compositions, “Romance,” and 
others by Godowsky, Kreisler and Sarasate. 

The club displayed much spirit in rendering the patriotic 
selection, “The Americans Come!” (Fay Foster), which 
was the closing number. Encores were prevalent through- 
out the evening. 


Nina Grieg Praises Frijsh 


Nina Grieg, widow of the Norwegian composer, Edward 
Grieg, attended one of the Povla Frijsh concerts in Den- 
mark. At the conclusion of the program, Mme. Grieg 
went to the artist's dressing room and told her how much 
she enjoyed her singing. One of her remarks was to the 
effect that Denmark should be proud of having produced . 
an artist of the rank of Povla Frijsh. After all, few 
things inspire an artist so much as the understanding and 
appreciation of her fellow musicians, and no one is so 
much in a position to see, hear and feel in an artist’s 
work what is worth seeing, hearing and feeling, as another 
artist. 


Myrtle Leonard at Rubinstein Club 


Myrtle Leonard, the contralto, was one of the soloists at 
the ae’ goa Club at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on De- 
cem 
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CANTON RECEIVES 
ORCHESTRAL VISITS 


Cleveland and Detroit Forces Give Excellent Programs— 
Recitals Aliso Attract—Notes 

Canton, Ohio, December 10, 1920—Louise Homer, con- 
tralto, and her daughter, Louise Homer, soprano, gave a 
joint recital Saturday evening before an interested and a)- 
preciative audience. The program was well selected ani 
provided sufficient scope to bring out their voices to tne 
fullest quality. 

CLEVELAND SYMPHONY 

Those who attended the concert given in the Auditorium 
by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra were enthusiastic 
over the excellent program presented by the visiting musical 
organization and of the artistic direction of Conductor 
Sokoloff. The several numbers, including a Beethoven 
symphony, were beautifully presented, with a fine degree of 
shade and color. ‘The soloist was Louis Edlin, who played 
the andante and finale from the “Symphonie Espagnole” 
with brilliancy. 

Artist Trio Draws Larce Crown. 

The concert at the Auditorium by the artist trio—Grace 
Wagner, Renato Zanelli and Frank La Forge—drew a large 
and enthusiastic audience, and the music lovers were well 
paid for their attendance. 

Zanelli opened his pregram with the Toreador song from 
“Carmen,” and it was sung exceptionally well. The finer 
qualities of his voice were better shown in “Flanders’ 
Kequiem” and “Retreat,” by La Forge; “La Partida,” by 
Alvarez, and “Prima Vera,’ by Tirindelli. In these num- 
bers there were passages which called for dramatic fire, 
fine coloring and artistic tone shading, and he left nothing 
to be desired in their presentation and interpretation. Miss 
Wagner was well received, and graciously responded to an 
encore. 

rank La Forge presided at the piano, and not only 
accompanied the vocalists, but played two solo numbers 
whic were presented with fine technic and expression. 
the duets ot Mr. Zanelli and Miss Wagner were very 
acceptably presented, the voices blending well. The first 
duet was Mozart’s “La di darem la Mano,” from “Don 
Giovanni,” and their second, and the last number on the 
program, was Offenbach’s “Barcarolle,” from the “Tales 
of Hoffman.” 

Detroit SyMpHONY OrcHESTRA DELIGHTS, 

The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, made its initial Canton appearance in the Auditorium 
on Wednesday night, under the auspices of the People’s 
Musical Course Committee of the Y. M. C. A., and played 
a highly artistic and pleasing program. It was to give its 
second ‘number on Friday, but it was cancelled because of 
the indisposition of Director Gabrilowitsch. 

Wednesday evening’s program opened with an artistic 
rendering of Beethoven's symphony No, 2 in D major, op. 
36, waich the orchestra played with much expression and 
feeling, Gabrilowitsch displaying skill as a conductor. The 
second section of the program was made up of Berlioz’s 
overture, “Roman Carnival,’ and two Wagner numbers, 
“Forest Murmurs,” from “Siegfried,” and “Entrance of 
the Gods to Walhalla,’ from “Rheingold.” The numbers 
were exceptionally well played, the stringed section doing 
particularly good work. 


Orcuestra Gives Concert. 


Notes. 

A pleasing musical event of the week was the piano 
recital of ‘Tuesday night, December 7, given by pupils of 
Prof. R. L. Ringold in the United Brethren Church. 
Twenty pupils took part. 

Rachel Frease-Green, Canton soloist, appeared before the 
students of Heidelberg University, at ‘liffn, Ohio, in a 
recital Friday night, December 3. Mrs. Frease-Green sang 
a program of French, Italian and Russian numbers and 
several operatic selections. She was accompanied by Jesse 


Van Horne. 
R. M. 


Helen Teschner Tas Chats About Violins 


A violinist was. mentioned, “Oh,” said the person, “he 
produces a beautiful tone; he has a wonderful instru- 
ment.” : 

“Which is not the point at all,” said Helen Teschner 
Tas with animation. “If the tone is not in the violinist, 
the finest instrument in the world will not help him; in 
fact, it may really harm him, for these rare old violins re- 
quire the most skilful treatment. They are as sensitive 
as the delicate lenses of a camera, reflecting every degree 
of light and shade.” os 

Thus spoke the young violinist, who a few minutes be- 
fore had remarked that it took her two years to become 
familiar with her own instrument (incidentally a “Strad’’). 

“Of course you cannot get out of an instrument what 
is not there, but it is curious to note what different tones 
violinists produce from the same instrument. For in- 
stance, when other artists play on my violin I am as- 
tonished to hear how, with each one, it takes on an 
entirely ‘different character. The tone surely lies in the 
person. Every great artist has a tone absolutely individual 
so that the trained ear will never mistake one player for 
another, although that player may be only heard, and 
not seen. : ‘ 

“Apropos of violins, one very interesting thing about an 
old instrument is the way it grows to be a part of the 
artist who uses it. Very much as if the instrument itself 
had a soul, is it not? I have had other violinists play on 
my instrument and have found that I could not use it for 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours without feeling that 


some strange’element had entered into it.” Only after days + 


of the most careful work was I able to coax the tone 
back and gradually to feel that it once more responded to 
my playing. I do not stand alone in my dislike of having 
other artists play on my violin a few days before I am to 
use it for public performance. a teacher, Willy Hess, 
had a most beautiful Guadanini, perhaps the most beautiful 
in existence, which he wouid allow no one to touch. 
Though he did often say that he would not mind my 
playing on it, because he felt that I would he gentle with 
it and respect its sensitiveness,” she added as an after- 
thought. ’ 

“IT have often wondered what will happen when all the 
fine old violins are gone,” this in answer to my question. 
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“Probably it will need only, the necessity to arise to pro- 
duce men who can fill the demand. But who can tell,” 
she said, with a sudden, pleasant laugh, “perhaps in this 
age of mechanics people may lose their sense of beauty 
of tone. Perhaps the public of future generations may 
decide that it can get along without us.” E. T. 


Cottlow’s “An Invitation to the Dance” 


Augusta Cottlow who is having success on her present 
tour, says that while her repertory has always been con 
sidered more than big enough for all practical purposes, 
she will be obliged to branch out in another direction if 
she wishes to accept some of the engagements offered her 

A short time ago she was engaged to give a recital at 
a prominent college in the middle northwest and_ the 
windows of the shops displayed very attractive posters an- 
nouncing the artists’ course, Miss Cottlow being the only 
pianist. A few days before her arrival, one of the col- 
lege professors was approached by a foreign-looking in- 
dividual who asked when Miss Cottlow was expected and 
how long she would remain; and when the professor said 
he could not give exact information to either question, 
the foreign gentleman proceeded to explain that his fel- 
low countrymen were going to give a big dance, and as 
Miss Cottlow had been so widely heralded in the papers 
as a great pianist, he felt that it would be an added at- 
traction to their festivities if they could secure her to 
furnish the dance music. Only by a supreme effort could 
the professor suppress his inclination to laugh, but he 
managed to control himself long enough to explain that 
Miss Cottlow had come to give a piano recital of classi 
cal music, and was not a dance hall performer. The 
foreign gentleman walked away greatly disappointed, and 
had to content himself with the usual local talent. 





Frijsh Says: “Announce Your Encores!” 

This advice is based upon an amusing experience. While 
touring with one of the prominent orchestras Povla 
Frijsh arrived at an important westerr town, where she 
sang two solo groups of modern French compositions. 
rhe audience demanded an encore, and Mme. Frijsh de 
cided to give the highly dramatic “Danse Macabre” by 
Saint-Saens. (Few people know that this piece now so 
popularly played by orchestras was originally composed 
for voice and orchestra, Saint-Saens having been inspired 
hy the daring poetry of Casalis). Mme. Frijsh asked the 
conductor to announce her encore, but he failed to do so 
The song met with great success, but imagine the artis.’s 
feelings the morning after when one of the local papers 
referred to the “Danse Macabre” in this way: “As a de 
lightful encore, Mme. Frijsh sang a gay little French 
folk-song.” ; 


Bohemian’s Caruso Dinner Sans Caruso 

Sunday evening, December 26, the Bohemians gave a 
dinner at the Hotel Biltmore in honor of Enrico Caruso, 
with an attendance of nearly six hundred. Caruso’s un- 
fortunate illness prevented him from being present, but 
the dinner went on just the same. After the discussion of 
an excellent menu, Toastmaster Rubin Goldmark made a 
short speech, voicing the regret of the company at the ill 
ness of the guest of honor, after which a short musical 
program was given. The London String Quartet played 
the short fantasy on a Berkshire folk song, by H. Waldo 
Warner, the violinist of the quartet, and Percy Grainger’s 
“Molly on the Shore,” the latter being repeated in answer 
to insistent applause. Joan Manen, the Spanish violinist, 
showed his splendid art, though whoever advised him to 
play the Beethoven G major romance and the musically 
impossible “Caprice Basque” of Sarasate to that particular 
audience made a sad mistake. Mischa Levitzki, in splendid 
form, played two Chopin numbers—the F sharp major 
nocturne and the “Butterfly” etude—and also the Schulz 
Evler arabesques on “The Blue Danube.” He made a 
tremendous hit, and the listeners insisted on applauding 
until he played the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire” 
most brilliantly. Dancing brought a most enjoyable evening 
to a close. A list of those present would include practically 
everybody of prominence in the New York musical world. 


Seidel’s Second New York Recital 


Toscha Seidel, violinist, will give his second New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall, Saturday evening, January 1. 
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Musical Comedy and Drama 
WEEK 
Even though the past week is always designated as 
ng the holidays,” and rather a lean one for the 
rarely have New York managers presented so many new 
id varied or ambitious offerings. In many respects it has 
one of the brilliant weeks of the year, and cer 
the most interesting Christmas seasons ever 
Broadway. Last week and this week have 
wded with novelties, besides a culmination of 
tra matinees for the most popular productions, all play- 
g to capacity houses for every current show here, not to 
peak of the “ performances of many of the sea 
son's popular plays as well as musical comedies, There is 
1 perfect influx of “special matinees” for exceptional of 
ferings, that simply could not find available theaters, except 
medium of matinees. What a veritable feast 


OPENINGS FOR THE Past 


“dur 


oven 
ainly one of 
presented on 


heen cro 


farewell” 


through the 
of amusements 

First on this inter 
Miller, as a Broadway 
ter, Tuesday evening, December 21 
tion of Ziegfeltian art is “Sally,” a three 
Bolton has written the book, 


was the debut of Marilynn 
New Amsterdam Thea- 

This newest produc 
act musical com 
Clifford Gray has 


sting list 
star, at the 


edy (auy 


White Studio 
FRANCIS WILSON AND DE WOLF 
ival of at Park Theater, 


HOPPER 


fn ver “Prminie” January 3. 


and the music is by Jerome Kern, 
Victor Herbert, scenes by Joseph 
Edward Royce. What a galaxy of 
stars for one delectable pudding! This is Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
first venture in purely musical comedy, but who does not 
know of this wizard in production through his famous 

“Follies”? The consensus of opinion from the local press 
is that this is the finest production yet offered by Ziegfeld. 
All were unanimous in praise for Miss Miller, and Leon 
Errol, the co-star, shared the honors. All! in all, “Sally” 
promises to be one of the season's “smashing hits.” 

rhe second event was on Wednesday evening at the Em- 
pire Theater, where James M. Barrie’s play, “Mary Rose,” 
had its New York premiére, with Ruth Chatterton as the 
star. This new Barrie play is filled with beauty, charm 
and poetry that all lovers of drama expect from this 
dramatist. The play abounds in incidental music, com- 
posed especially for the production by Norman O'Neill. 
Elliott Schenck directs the orchestra. 

On Thursday evening, at the Belasco Theater, Lionel 
Atwell as star was presented to Broadway by David Be- 
lasco in “Deburau.” This play is perhaps the most fasci- 
nating offering from the French that our local stage has 
received in many years. The play centers about the life 
and career of the greatest pantomimic actor, perhaps, of 
all times, Jean Gaspard Deburau, together with a vivid 
portrayal of the life in Paris during 1839. This play is 
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B’way at 47th St. 
Direction 108. L, PLUNKETT 
Week Beginning Jan. 2nd 
MAURICE TOURNEUR’S 


“THE LAST or tae MOHICANS” 


STRAND ORCHESTRA, CARL EDOUARDE, Conducting 
Word o jane 
rele 5500 


wg. CAPITOL "geass 


“se | “BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS” 
CAPIT OL GRAND ORCHESTRA ®2,Rses3,, 


Goldwyn Picture 
Presentations by S. L, ROTHAFEL Continuous 12:30 to 11 P.M, 


contributed the lyrics, 
with ballet music by 


Urban and staged by 

















box office, 


at Siet St. 


an adaptation by Granville Barker of Sacha Guitry’s orig 
inal play in French. 
OPENING FoR CHRISTMAS WEEK, 

If last week was eventful, this week is equally so. 
sibly the most interesting from every viewpoint was the 
revival presented on Wednesday evening, December 29, of 
“The Beggar's Opera,” by Arthur, Hopkins, at the Green- 
wich Village Theater, with a cast almost entirely recruited 
from London. The local production is directed by Nigel 
Playfair, who supervised so successfully the revival in 
London last spring. 

On Monday evening, December 27, fascinating Nora Bayes 
appeared at the Lyric Theater in a new musical comedy, 
“Her Family Tree,” with music by Seymour Simmons. 

This same famous Monday evening saw another 
opening. It was Zona Gale’s dramatization of her latest 
novel, “Miss Lulu Bett,” at the Belmont Theater. 

Yet another for Monday night! Fritz Leiber opened at 
the Lexington Theater with “Macbeth.” His present sea- 
son at this theater will include “Hamlet,” “Richard III,” 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Julius Caesar.” 

On Tuesday evening the Shuberts presented their new 
est musical extravaganza, “The Passing Show of 1921,” at 
the Winter Garden. Willie and Eugene Howard head the 
cast, with Marie Dressler and Harry Watson as feature 
players, Jeanne Danjou, a French singer, made her Ameri 
ican debut. 


Pos 


NOTES. 

“Tickless Time,” a one act comedy by Susan Glaspell 
and George Cram Cook, is used as a curtain raiser for 
“The Emperor Jones” at the special matinees to be given 
at the Selwyn Theater during the week. 

“When We Are Young,” a comedy that has been playing 
several weeks at the Broadhurst Theater, closed its local 
engagement Christmas night. This play failed to make the 
run that was expected. The Fox film, “Over the Hill,” 
will make another move, leaving the Lyric for this thea- 
ter. As in the past, the mob of cinema fans will tollow it 
over to its new home. These various changes seem to 
make no difference in the film’s prosperity. 

“Mixed Marriages,” by St. John Ervine, is one 
talked of plays in town. The Bramhall Playhouse is the 
center of much activity nightly, not only for the Ervine 
play but for the superb acting of Margaret Wycherly. 

“Mecca,” the wonderful spectacle produced at the Cen 
tury Theater by Comstock and Gest, will leave for Chicago 
on January 22, to open for a run at the Auditorium. After 
the Chicago season it is reported that the company will 
return to New York for an indefinite stay at a Broadway 
theater to be named later. The original company in its 
entirety will be seen in Chicago. 

Reports from this same city state that the “Irene” Com- 
pany now playing at the Garrick Theater has captivated 
the town. Probably no musical comedy produced during 
the past years will prove to be the money maker that 
“Irene” has and will be. 

Daisy Ashford’s “The Young Visiters” proves to be much 
more delightful reading than viewing the stage version, as 
produced at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater. What prom- 
ised to be an enjoyable entertainment for some time only 
survived a bare two weeks. This in no way is a reflection 
on our local appreciation. 

Tony Sarg’s Marionettes, in “Rip Van Winkle,” played 
their second and last week of special matinees at the Punch 
and Judy Theater. The season closed Christmas morn- 
irig. It is useless to eulogize upon the work of Mr. Sarg’s 
wonderful little puppets. The illusion is so complete that 
one almost believes they are living beings. He seems to 
have turned these things of wood into life, for they walk, 
use their arms, dance, and without a doubt they even wink 
Mr. Sarg has brought a new version of the famous play, 
and even this does not spoil the picture. The little com- 
pany of wooden actors will go on tour immediately for 
twenty weeks of solid booking. This is-said to be the 
largest tour ever undertaken by such an organization. 

Tke Excelsior Dramatic Company, under Adolph Klau- 
ber’s management, will present in New York soon “The 
Money Master,” a three act play by Ario Flammer. This 
company is formed of Chicago Italians, backed by the Ital- 
ian Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. It has also been en- 
dorsed by many prominent musicians, including Caruso, 
Montemezzi, Ruffo, Marinuzzi, Bonci and Galli-Curci. The 
company will give Italian drama in English, with the best 
of equipment, and it has a booking in the first class thea- 
ters throughout the country. 

At the Picture Houses 
Tue RIA.to, 

Of special interest at the Rialto last week was Maurice 
Baron’s “Overture Triumphale,” as played by tke Rialto 
Orchestra, Hugo Riesenfeld and Leon Vanderheim con- 
ducting. This work was one of the three compositions 
selected from the eighty-five submitted in the contest for 
$500 offered by Hugo Riesenfeld for the best original 
American overture and played by the Rialto Orchestra at 
the special performange on October 8. It was accorded 
second place by the judges, among whom were Artur Bo- 
danzky, Victor Herbert, Carl Deis, and O. G. Sonneck. 
Mr. Baron is a New Yorker and has written several excel- 
lent compositions. This work proved its worth and the@ 
audiences were quick to accord it the merit it deserv ed. It 
is a pleasure to hear a singer whose voice has the rich 
quality and whose diction is so thoroughly admirable as 
that of Carl Rollins, baritone, who was heard in Kennedy 
Russell's “Young Tom 0’ Devon.” This same excellent dic- 
tion was also a marked quality in the singing of Gladys 
Rice, soprano, who sang Del Riego’s “Oh, Dry Those 
Tears.” The picture feature was “Oh, Lady, Lady!“ with 
Bebe Daniels. 


of the 


Tue STRAND. 
It was a wintry program at the Strand last week, in 
keeping with the feature picture, which was James Oliver 
Curwood’s “Isobel, or the Trail’s End,” with House Pe- 
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PARK THEATRE 
BEGINNING MONDAY, JANUARY 3 


FRANCIS DEWOLF 
WILSON HOPPER 


IN A NEW AND WONDROUS 


ERMINIE 


WITH 
WARREN PROCTOR 
ROSAMOND WHITESIDE 
ROBERT BRODERICK 
ADRIAN MORGAN 

AND 

THE FINEST SINGING ENSEMBLE HEARD IN 

LIGHT OPERA IN AMERICA IN A DECADE 


SEATS NOW ON SALE 


IRENE WILLIAMS 
MADGE LESSING 
ALEXANDER CLARKE 
ALICE HANLON 














THEATRE 


CENTURY @2d Street and Central Park West 


Evenings at 8 Sharp Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday at 2 
F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest present 


MOST SENSATIONAL M E; Cc Cc A 


SUCCESS EVtR KNOWN 
RLD 
Musical Extravaganza of the Orient 


IN THE WO 
COMPANY OF 400, 
THEATRE, Broadway and 45th Street 


ASTO Evenings 8:25. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:25 


HENRY W. SAVAGE announces the return 
to the speaking stage of 


MADGE KENNEDY 


(HERSELF) 


in CORNERED 
LIBERT THEATRE W. 424 Street 


Evenings at 8.20. Matinees Wed, & Sat 
——Henry W. Savage offers 


M ! g 7 | ee aie, 


“7, ADY 
BILLY” 
Capacity audiences at every perform- 
ance attest the wonderful success 
achieved by FLORENCE REED in Edgar 
Selwyn's thrilling play “THE MIRAGE” 
“new TIMES SQ. THEATRE west ano sr. 


New 
Matinees Thurs. and Sat., 2:30. NIGHTS AT 8:30 


REPUBLIC THEATER 
West 42d Street Evs. 8:30, Mats. Wednesday & Sat. 2:30 


«ot. “DADDY DUMPLINS” 


CARROLL 
Presents 
With MACLYN ARBUCKLE 
A New Comedy-Drama by George Barr McCatcheon and Earl Carroll 


FRAZE. THEATER 


42nd West of B’way 
MARGARE T yes. 

“DON’T MISS— 
°° GOHAN’S 3 BIG HITS 
GEO. COHAN THEATRE, B’WAY & 43d 


Phone 31 Bryant 
ANGLIN 
IT’S GREAT”’ 
HUDSON WEST 44th Dig | a JO hal MATS. 
EVES. 8:30; MATS. WED. & SAT. 
(ISN'T IT A GRAND OLD NAME?) 


11 SCENES 
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THE MEANEST MAN 
IN THE WORLD 
Greatest mystery of them all—ARNOLD DALY as the Vagabond 
KNICKERBOCKER ®"W/4¥. 8th ST. EVES, 8:1 


WOMAN of BRONZE” 
"SEATS SELLING 8 WEEKS IN ADVANCE ° 
Mr. Cohan In the title role 
GEO, M. COHAN’S COMEDIANS 
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Greenwich Village Theater 


ARTHUR HOPKINS offers 


The BEGGAR'S OPERA 


Mr. NIGEL PLAYFAIR’S London Production 








Adapted by Mr. Arnold Bennett and Nigel! Playfair, 
with new airs by Frederic Austin 

















ters and Jane Novak in the principal roles. It is a re- 
markably fine picture, the scenes being laid in the Far 
North. There. were two prologues, vocal and scenic. In 
the former the popular Strand Male Quartet, the members 
being garbed to protect themselves from the icy Arctic 
blast, delighted as usual by its excellent and artistic sing- 
ing. The song gradually died away while the snowy flakes 
began to fall in ever increasing numbers. And the scene 
faded into Prizma pictures of the Far North, which in 
turn merged into the feature. The overture was Victor 
Herbert’s ever popular “Babes in Toyland,” played by the 
orchestra with much verve under the capable direction of 
Carl Edouarde, conductor, and Francis W. Sutherland, as- 
sistant conductor. Another favorite with Strand audi- 
ences is Estelle Carey, soprano, who was heard in Wood's 
“Wonderful World of Romance,” a number which is well 
suited to her voice. The final selection on the program 
was the “Coronation March” from “The Prophet” (Mey- 
erbeer), played by the organists, Ralph H. Brigham and 
Herbert Sisson. 
Tue Capiror, 

“Passion,” with Pola Negri in the principal role, con- 
tinued at the Capitol last week with undiminished attend- 
ance, which was richly merited by reason not only of the 
excellent picture itself, but of the splendid musical setting 
which had been given it by S. L. Rothafel. “La Mar- 
seillaise” motif is used with rare skill throughout the 
presentation of the picture, which takes two hours. In the 
prologue the Capitol Grand Orchestra, conducted by Erno 
Rapee, with David Mendoza, associate conductor, was 
assisted by the Capitol Ballet Corps, with Mlle. Gambarelli 
and Alexander Oumansky, and the Capitol Ensemble. 
After some moments of the orchestral music the curtains 
dancing the 


slowly parted to disclose several couples 
minuet. The dance is interrupted by a mob, which breaks 
in at the windows and is led by a tall figure, garbed in 
black, in “La Marséillaise.” 
Tue Rivouti. 
Verdi’s “La Forza del Destino” furnished the overture 
at the Rivoli last week, the Rivoli Orchestra, conducted 


by Frederick Staklberg and Joseph Littau, giving an alto- 
gether excellent rendition of this work. Willy Stahl and 
Joseph Waldman, violinists, presented the Sarasate “Span- 
ish Dance” as a duet, giving a reading which was ps mage 
and which the audiences heartily applauded. Edoardo Al- 
bano, baritone, gave the familiar prologue to se 
(Leoncavallo), endowing that hackneyed number with 
virility and dramatic fervor. The organ solo played by 
Prof. Firmin Swinnen was “Adeste Fideles.” The picture 
was a Lois Weber production, with Claire Windsor, Mona 
Lisa and Edward Burns in the leading roles. In the audi- 
ence one noticed Fritz Kreisler enjoying himself, quite 
unobserved for the most part. May JOHNSON, 


Concert at Marble Collegiate Clubs 


An interesting program was proceed to the Young 
Women’s and Girls’ Clubs of the Marble Collegiate Church, 
Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth street, after a complimen- 
tary Christmas dinner given to them by the Elders and 
Deacons of the‘ church on Friday evening, December 17. 
Marie Sweet Baker sang a number of delightful songs. 
Although she is a dramatic soprano with a big voice, she 
charmed the audience with the way in which she rendered 
a group of lighter songs, including “Holy Week Waltz, 
“Tes Yeux,” “By W aters of Minnetonka” (Lieurance ), 


“The Big Brown Bear” (Mana-Zucca), “The Icicle,” “Her 
Dream” and a negro spiritual by Burleigh, “Didn't It 
Rain.” Margaret Weaver, who has a rich contralto voice, 


sang “From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (Cadman ) 
and “Keep On Smilin’.”. Margaret Sumner, impersona- 
tor, gave a number of sketches which were enthusiastically 
received. In several of these she was supported by ther 
accompanist, Miss Kasner, who, with Miss Summer, helped 
to entertain the boys in France during the war. 


San Francisco Wants Klibansky to Lecture 
As a consequence of the great success of his master 
classes on the Pacific Coast last summer, Sergei Kliban- 
sky, the New York teacher of singing, has just received a 
telegraphic offer to lecture on his method before the Uni- 
versity of Fine Arts, San Francisco, Cal. Mr. Klibansky 


has also received offers for summer courses in the follow- 
Seattle and 


MUSICAL COURIER 


REFLECTIONS ON MUSIC AND DRAMA 
By Florence Reed 


With the romance and dreams of Liszt’s “Sospiro” 
lilting through my thoughts, I left the lovely auditorium 
of the Times Square Theater where I had been listening 
to Florence Reed’s exquisite interpretation of its theme 
as an interpolation of one of the moods of Rene More- 
land, sorrowful heroine of “The Mirage.” Slipping 
through the crowd of folk who were too bewildered by 
Miss Reed’s realistic performance to remember at once to 
go home, I sought this lovely lady with a single question 
pounding at my brain. Having just witnessed her per- 
formance in Edgar Selwyn’s vivid and vital play and 
heard her during the course of its action give a most 
musicianly rendition of the first movement of Tchaikow- 
sky’s “Pathetique Symphony,” of Chopin’s C minor valse, 
and again of the Liszt number, it became impossible for 
me to decide through which art she expressed herself with 
the greatest perfection. 

So there was the question, 
Reed’s friendly greeting was over when I 
her dressing room. 

“Which art is the most satisfactory medium of expres- 
sion—music or drama?” I asked. 

“That depends on what you mean by ‘music.’” Miss 
Reed went at once to the heart of the matter. “If you 
mean instrumental music—the piano—there is no question 
that drama is a more satisfactory medium for self-ex- 
pression. What an artist can wring from the keys of a 
piano can never adequately compare with the many-sided 
angle of dramatic expression. In the latter one has the 
voice with which to sway the emotions of one’s public, 


tumbling out before Miss 
had reached 
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to this there are language and gesture and the infinite 
expression of emotion of which the face and body are 
capable. Through these combined mediums the dramatic 
artist can, and does, stir the emotions of an audience to 
audible expression, and that is art 

“But if by ‘music’ you mean opera—a form where vocal 
and dramatic gifts combine to make the perfect unit, there 
is no question in my mind of its incomparable nature as 
a medium for self-expression. To be a singing actress 
would be ideal. It seldom happens because of the law of 
compensations. There must be a diversity of gifts distri 
buted among thousands in order that the balances of life 
may be fairly adjusted. I am sure that is why operatic 
singers of the greatest vocal gifts seldom have hicirionic 


ability. It would be an uneven division of gifts if they 
did, and nature is a pretty fair distributor in the long 
run.” 


WwW hereupon I reminded Miss Reed of her own generous 
possession of gifts. 

“My music—yes,” she said thoughtfully. “It is a great 
happiness to possess the love for and understanding of 
music. It gives me, personally, more than my dramatic 
ability gives me, but I doubt if ever I could have given the 
public more through it. Had it been the gift of a golden 
voice instead of an instrumental gift it would be another 
,story. Then I would say to you: ‘Yes, dear Lady, the 
gods single me out for remarkable favor’ 

“Well,” said I to the lovely and picturesque Florence 
Reed, “if you ask me, I'll say you have been singled out 
for remarkable favor as things stand.” 

For you see Rene Moreland still held my 
hollow of her hands, and Liszt's “Sospiro,” 
had played it in her characterization of Rene, 
walking in the land of romance and of dreams 


heart in the 
Miss Reed 
had left me 


as 





and there is nothing so potent as the human voice. Added M. J 
ie Club; later, a tea by Mrs. Clarence Miller; from there to 
on AFOR MAT aye BREA "at the Union League for dinner, and finally a theater box 
he Ly 5 ay y f party by courtesy of Mrs. John Holton. 1 can scarcely 
sridbvetees Tru dvashe : conceive a more pleasantly strenuous day.” 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space is responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 

Vio.a p’AMORE. 

“IT read in the Musicat Courter that Paul Shirley has writ 
ten a new work on the Viola d’Amore. I should like very 
much to obtain a copy of this book. Would you please tell 
me where it may be purchased?’ 

Paul Shirley’s book “Viola d’Amore” is published by Carl 
Fischer. 

CLAUDE TREVELIN, 

“Can the Information Bureau tell me anything of Claude 
Trevelin, the violinist? I studied with him in New York years 
ago, but heard recently a report that he died in Paris. I am 
anxious to find out if this is true. 

If any of the readers of the Information Bureau can give the 
desired information, it will be greatly appreciated 

Pawn Suop Fippies. 

“Would you advise me to look through the pawn shops .aould 
I decide to purchase a violin? want to get one for my small 
boy and have been told that often a good instrument is to be 
found in these places at a very low figure. What would { have 
to pay an expert musician to go with me and give me an 
opinion?” 

Possibly a good violin could be ‘“‘picked up” in a pawn shop, but 
it would seem as if the odds were against it. On one occasion a 


know went to a pawnbroker’s to get a 


young man of whom we 

good violin—cheap. Three separate lots of instruments were 
placed close to each other on the counter. After trying one of 
each lot he decided that one of those said to be worth $5 would 
suit him best. However, the moment he made this st atement, he 
was told by the pawnbroker that the price was $10. Then the 
young man selected a violin from the.ten dollar lot, tried it, then 


laid it down again and picked up the first one originally priced at 
five dollars. However, when the pawnbroker saw this special liking 
for the cheaper instrument, he cautiously mixed the lots and now 
placed a fifteen dollar value on the violin offered at first for five 
dollars. So it is not always possible to trust to the “uncle.’’ An ex 
pert musician would hardly charge any fee for going with you to 
select an instrument, if you could find one who had the time; some 
musicians receive commissions for all instruments sold through their 
recommendation. It would be better to go to a reliable violin 
dealer or music house and be sure you are getting a genuine article 


Wuy Does It RattLe? 


I strike certain notes on my piano, there is a rat 
tling sound as if a picture frame or something of the sort was 
causing it. I cannot find out what it is. Why would only 
certain notes cause this vibration or whatever it is? We are 
all very interested in finding out the cause for it.” 
This is a question that has interested many piano 

who spent large sums of money to discover the cause of this rattle 

Yet the cause is easy of explanation now that it has been dis 

covered. But it took time and investigation and experiment to find 

out the reason, It is because there is something in the same room 
as the piano whose “vibrations” correspond exactly to those of the 
notes that are struck. For instance, in one case it was a loose pane 
of glass in a window that rattled; another time it was a loose piece 

on a brass fire stand. Once this secret was discovered, when a 

complaint was sent to a piano wareroom that the piano was out of 

order or not as represented for it rattled, a competent person was 
sent to listen in the room and thus locate the disturbing cause 

Marconi took advantage of this phenomena of vibration to produce 

the wireless. 


“Every time 


manufacturers 


“Pleasantly Strenuous” Day for Fay Foster 

Fay Foster does not consider that she wasted any time 
on Tuesday, November 23, which was the date of her pupils’ 
Sing in Philadelphia. She says: “I took a train from 

ew York with three of my pupils at 11 a. m. On reach 
ing Philadelphia, we were entertained at luncheon by Mrs. 
James M. Anders; at 2:30 p, m. our recital was given in 
the Clover Room of the Bellevue-Stratford, after which a 


Easton a Favorite in Toronto 


Having lived for considerable time as a girl! in 
where she became known for her voice before she 
famous, it is only natural that Florence Easton, Metro 
politan Opera soprano, should be more than a_ passing 
favorite in this city. Recently on one of her many re 
appearances there the press was more than enthusiastic in 
praise of her work. As one of the leading papers put it 


Toronto 
became 


“Her voice has gained in breadth since she was here last, 
but has lost none of its former sympathetic quality. The 
‘Vissi d’Arte’ was rendered with well sustained beauty 
of voice, supplemented by an effective play of tone color 


and a pathos of feeling that was not strained. In the highly 
emotional ‘Elegie’ of Massenet she scored another triumph 
She was happy in her treatment of the light shorter num 
bers, after her group of which she received a triple re 
call.” 

And the Easton notices in the 
a re-echo of the glowing tributes the 


Canadian papers are but 
\merican newspapers 


have been paying this season to the resplendent voice and 
art of this singer. 
a a ‘ oa)» . 
Sinigalliano Pupils in Recital 
\. Sinigalliano, violin pedagogue, presented fourteen 
pupils in recital at Mother's Helper and Elementary School 
New York, on Sunday afternoon, December 12. The work 
of the young violinists was worthy of favorable comment 


and reflected credit upon Mr. Sinigalliano. Compositions 


by Bach-Auer, Beethoven, Pleyel, Paradies, Mylnarski 
Saenger, Kriens, Munket, Dancla, Bach, Tschaikowsky 
Elman, Seidel, Drdla, Sinigalliano, Schubert, Musin and 
Saint-Saens were featured Among the participants who 
deserve special mention are S. Kaufan, B. Powell, L. Gold 
inger, J. Zovetskey, B. Israel, M. Friedman, S. Danowitz 
and F. Flanner. 
Laurie Merrill in White Plains 

Laurie Merrill, the brilliant soprano, was the only soloist 
at a concert given by the Civic Orchestra of Brooklyn, in 
St. John’s Hall, White Plains, December 2. She sang 
Sibella’s aria “La Girometta,” the songs “Ho, Mr. Piper 
(Curran) and “Wake Up” (Philip), and many encores 


Indeed, so enthusiastic was the audience over this delight 
ful artist and her singing, that the far exceeded 
in length the number of her program , We ‘kerlin 
song, Wells’ “Elfman” and “The Owl,” Curran’s 


and “The Cuckoo Clock” were some of these. 


encores 
set 
“Rain, 


Cecil Fanning’s Cousin Arrives 
Fanning, violinist to Her Majesty 
and a cousin of Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, was scheduled to arrive in New York on 

the S. S. Kroonland of the Red Star Line on December 27 
Miss Fanning has been decorated and received I" ordre du 
meérite for having played in the hospitals and camps during 
the war. She is a pupil of Thomson 


the Queen of 


Daisy 
the Am 
board 


Jelgium, rican 


Cesar 


Diaz’s Two Hippodrome Appearances 


In addition to his regular work at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Rafaelo Diaz had the pleasure of appearing 
at the New York Hippodrome on two successive Sundays. 


for the Sunday American Christmas Fund and the Catholi: 














ing Western cities: San Francisco, Denver, | | 
Portland. reception was tendered us by the Philadelphia Music sig Brothers 
VISITING COACH - ACCOMPANIST teacher’s studio. Address Marcella Kos- 
for singers and instrumentalists wants man, Hotel Albemarle, 203 West 54th UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
more work. Recommended by prominent Street, New York City. : 
artists. Edna V. Horton, 420 West I2ist bi -— a interest in suomates - rapidly growing Ccnservatory, 
p’ ; D rningside. oT , ’ > men centrally located. Only.reason for selling is that present owner mut give his 
St, Ap't. 63. Tel. 4660 Mo . METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE attention to other interests. 





YOUNG LADY pianist offers services as 
studio accompanist in exchange for high 


furnished studio with grand piano to let, 
days or hours. 
9111 Bryant. 


Telephone mornings only, 





class vocal lessons. Address Box R-728, 


341 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
beautiful, 





ACCOMPANIST recommended by Coen- 
raad V. Bos is available for coaching. 


Would like to play regularly for pupils in 


METROPOLITAN 
large, light studio with grand 
and upright pianos, to let during the day. 
Call, up to 11 a. m 
Bryant 9111. 


earnings 
consummate the 


CONDUCTOR 


has 


1425 Broadway, tel. 





Purchaser must be man of good business and musical ability 
sesses qualities which justify his being head of the institution or Business Manager 
or Head of some department. 

This is an unusual opportunity 
and to future possibilities. t 
deal and for obvious reasons full particulars will only be 
in confidential correspondence or personal interview 
sicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 


one who pos- 


for an executive musician both as to present 
At least fifteen thousand dollars necessary to 
given 
Address “M. O. C. L.,” Mt 


New York 
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LINCOLN FINDS MUCH TO 
PRAISE IN MARY GARDEN 


Artist a Feature of Mrs. H. J. Kirchstein'’s Course—Matinee 
Musicale Events—Frances Ingram at Temple Theater— 
Sousa and His Band Delight—Lincoln Women's 
Club Items—Clarence Eddy in Recital—Mrs. 
Oberndorfer and the Convention—Notes 
Neb., November 10, 1920,—This season’s Art- 
ists’ Course, managed and sponsored by Mrs, H. j. Kirch- 
tein, had for a predominating feature Mary Garden. Her 
arias from “La Tosca,” “Louise,” “La Bohéme,” brought 
applause, and she was generous and gracious 
which were “Comin’ Through the Rye,” 
Somebody,” “The Sweetest Flower That Grows” and 
My Little Gray Home in the West.” Her smaller num- 
vers were given with great charm and were received most 
nthusiastically. Her assistants—Isaac Van Grove, accom- 
inist, and Gutia Casini, the cellist—also proved them- 
elves artists. ( asini made a profound impression, playing 
I'schaikowsky'’s “Variations on a Rococo Theme” with 

ure technic and beautiful interpretation, 

The auditorium housed a capacity audience, with many 
The success of the undertaking is due 
to the splendid work of Mrs, Kirchstein, and it is a mat- 
pride to the citizens of the capital city that her 
heen so keenly appreciated. 


Lincoln, 


torms of 
with her encores, 


tage seats added 


ter of 

fforts have 
Matinee Musicace Events 

lhree events of marked interest have been sponsored by 

he Matinee Musicale. The symphony program of Octo- 

er 18 in the First Congregational Church was enjoyed by 

which quite filled the church. At 


appreciative audience 
his time Schubert's overture “Rosamunde,” op. 26, and 
symphony in B minor were given by the following Lincoln 
musicians Edward J. Walt, first violin; Mrs. August 
Molzer, second violin; William T. Quick, viola; Lillian 
Kiche, cello, and Carrie ’B. Raymond, organ. Local music 
lovers have learned to anticipate a treat whenever Mrs. 


Raymond presides, and on this occasion their highest hopes 
were realized. Maude Fender Gutzmer gave a group of 
ive Schubert songs in English which delighted all 

Che student division of the Matinee Musicale presented 
a program of romantic composers in Temple Theater No- 
vember 1, this being the 312th afternoon concert. Much 
talent was shown by the young people. Selections from 
Schumann, De Beriot, Mendelssohn, Thome, Brahms, 
Schubert, Grieg and Chopin were given by Bertha Reese, 
Elizabeth Luce, Doris Thompson, Mabel Klauss, Winifred 
Casford, Gladys Gooding and Lela Hardy 
GRAM AT THE TEMPLE THEATER. 
contralto, was heard in an artist re- 
and friends of the Matinee Mu- 
Her interpretations were 


Frances In 
Ingram, 

the members 
Temple Theater. 


Frances 
cital before 
sicale at the 














-SUMMY’S CORNER 


make a double appeal through the 
and the emotional effect 
following new numbers 





Readings with Music 
dramatic value of the spoken story 
of the musical accompaniment, The 
are typical for Home or Concert: 

“Radiance,” by Phyllis Fergus—Price 50 cts. 
Novelty for Piano and Violin and 
Speaking Voice; or Violin Obligato 
| “Cheer Up Honey,” by Frieda Peycke—Price 30 cts. 
A bit of optimism that makes 
a charming encore number 


| CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers | 
| 64 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 
| Bastera Agosey, Harold Flammer 56 W. 45th St., New York City 
























MUSICAL COURIER 


thoughtful and intelligent throughout. Her programmed 
numbers included selections by Secchi, Rossini, Kursteiner, 
Gilberte, Strickler, Nelson, Saint- Saéns, Kjerulf, Lemaire, 
Tschaikowsky, Gretchaninoff, Moussorgsky, Saar, Homer, 
Sharp and Di Nogero. 

Mrs, Louise Tumwinkle Watson played accompaniments 
that must have been a satisfaction to the artist, for they 
were a delight to the audience. 

Joun Puiu Sousa anp-His Bann Hearp. 

The fact that everybody loves Sousa and his Band was 
illustrated beyond a shadow of a doubt when that organi- 
zation came to Lincoln Tuesday evening, November 9. 
capacity house welcomed them. That he honored Nebraska 
composers—and Lincoln men at that—pleased. Thurlow 
Lieurance was represented by “The Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” and also the rhapsody “The American Indian,” 
Oren, for which Mr. Lieurance recorded and suggested 
the themes. Ed Walts’ song, “Lassie o’ Mine,” was used 
on the evening’s program. 

The “March King” delighted with his own inimitable 
marches, “Stars and Stripes,” “Who's Who in Navy 
Blue,” the suite “Camera Studies,” and the clever and sat- 
isfactory “Study in Rhythms.” The audience felt the life 
and vigor of the players the moment the baton was lifted, 
and the balance, quality and power of the ensemble was 
the result of the competent director and constant attentive 
rehearsals on the part of his men. 

The soloists, wko were all well received, 
Baker, soprano; Florence Hardeman, violinist; 
lan, cornetist, and George J. Carey, xylophone. 

Linco.n Woman’s Cus Items, 


The opening meeting of the Lincoln Woman's Club was 
an occasion of interest to several hundreds of women of 
Lincoln and suburbs. <A song recital by Gilderoy Scott, 
contralto, was her first appearance since her summer's 
trip to the British Isles. Mme, Scott is constantly winning 
praise for her splendid work, for she is an ideal program 
maker. Her numbers before the Woman's Club were 
varied, embracing many schools of vocal writing. Her 
beautiful voice with its extended range and warmth of 
color was at its best. Among the very unusual numbers 
were “Sherwood,” by James Dear; “Scythe Song,” by 
Hamilton Harty; “A Feast of Lantern,” from the Chinese, 
by G. Bantock, and “Bogies,” by W. Sanderson, She 
opened her program with “Voi che sapete” from Mozart's 

“Marriage of Figaro” and two Massenet airs, which she 
gave with authority and charm. She had as accompanist 
an artist worthy to rank with herself, Gertrude Culbertson 
Bell. 

The following week Mme. Scott was a guest of the 
music department at “Whitehall,” the beautiful suburban 
home of Mrs. C, C, White, a patron of art in all its forms. 
At this time the artist gave a delightful account of her 
recent visit to her old home in England, dwelling on the 
musical situation, new composers and their productions. 
It was enjoyed by the club to the fullest extent. 

CLARENCE Eppy 1N REcITAt. 


Clarence Eddy gave an evening’s recital, November 4, 
on the fine new pipe organ just installed in the Christian 
Science Church. The new instrument gave free scope to 
this renowned artist’s talents. Mr. Eddy comes among 
friends always when he reaches Lincoln. He is a neces- 
sary part of a musical education, and on this occasion was 
greeted by a crowd that taxed ng seating capacity of this 
large and beautiful edifice. Mr. Eddy, who is noted tor 
his versatile organ playing, demonstrated the capabilities 
of this magnificent organ. His numbers were by Theo- 
dore DuBois, Edith Lang, Pietro A. Yon, Rossetter G. 
Cole, Sigfrid Karg-Elert, Austin M. Dunn, Theodore Saul, 
Schubert and Thomas J. Crawford. 

Mrs, OBERNDORFER AND THE CONVENTION, 

The State convention of the Federation of Women’s 

Clubs met at Fremont the closing days of October and a 


were Mary 
John Do- 
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large delegation was present. There were many fine mu- 
sical attractions. Mrs. Ormsby Thompson, recently home 
from a ten years’ sojourn in Europe, gave a delightful 
program of songs on the opening night. Her voice is flexi- 
ble and of exquisite quality and her interpretations are a 
delight. 

Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, national chairman of music 
for the Federation of Women’s Clubs, gave an address on 
“Americanization Through Music,” which held a _ big 
crowd. Her charm of delivery, her splendid message and 
the artist woman made a distinct impression on club 
women, and they returned to their clubs inspired to do 
more telling work. 

Notes. 


Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, who spent last summer on the 
Pacific Coast and was a guest of Rudolph Ganz and Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, kas returned to her duties at the Uni- 
versity School of Music, 

Rey. and Mrs. H. J. Kirchstein entertained a number of 
friends Wednesday night in the “Garden” room of the 
Lincoln Hotel in honor of Mary Garden and her company. 

Jude Deyo entertained seventy-five friends at her home 
in honor of Clarence Eddy, Friday evening. 

The Musical Art Club met November 8 with Mrs. L. H. 
Watson, when a program of “Woodland and Water Music” 
was given. 

Adrian Newens, director of University School of Music, 
has returned from a lyceum trip through lowa and South 
Dakota. 

Sidney Silber and family have returned nae a coast 
trip through the closing summer and early fall re 

E. E. B. 
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Manen Views Facsimile of His Own Garden 


Joan Manén, the violinist, was week-ending with friends 
recently at one of the fashionable sections of Westchester 
county. With great pride his host took him for a post- 
breakfast walk about his estate. 

“These gardens,” his friend said impressively, “are very 
beautiful in the summertime. The layout is very formal, 
but for all that they are rather cozy. They are a diminu- 
tive copy of a larger estate in your own country, I believe.” 

Mr. Manén smiled appreciatively. His host was correct. 
The famous violinist was surveying an exact though smaller 
reproduction of his own spacious formal gardens, which 
surround his Spanish villa in Barcelona. Mr. Manén’s 
estate is said to be one of the show places of that city. 


Middleton a Western Union Favorite Artist 


Arthur Middleton, to paraphrase Caesar, comes, sings, 
and conquers; then rushes on to the next date, leaving the 
local managers for whom he has just sung burning the 
wires up with glowing telegrams of praise to his managers 
in New York. Incidentally, Mr. Middleton’s managers 
have been the recipients lately of more than the usual 
run of highly laudatory telegrams about this artist winning 
exceptional success wherever he appears, and as Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s appearances are many and close between on his 
coast to coast tour, the telegrams have piled up in propor- 
tion in Haensel & Jones’ office in Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Galli-Curci to Wed Homer Samuels 


Amelita Galli-Curci announced at Chicago on December 
27 that she will marry her accompanist, Homer Samuels, 
in January, probably on the 16th, the day when she expects 
to receive her naturalization papers in Chicago. Mr, Sam- 
uels was named as co-respondent in the divorce suit which 
was brought against Mme. Galli-Curci by her former hus- 
band, who, it will be remembered, withdrew his accusa- 
tions and offered an apology in court. The singer was 
later granted a divorce from him. Mr. Samuels has been 
her accompanist since 1917. 
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Sylvia Cushman 
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ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Helen Raynolds, 24 Violin CarolynNeidhardt, Cello 
Elsa Fischer, Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Address: 
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FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST 
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Phone 1008 Murray Hill 
Home Address: 267 Macon St.. Brookiya Phone 7992W Decatur 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
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474 West 150th Street 
235 West 102nd St., New York 





3745 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


HARRIET FOSTER 


Contralto—Voice Teacher—Coach 


Complete Masical or y ‘ ogy (ak, Season 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 





Phone, 6400 River 








Phone 8116 Douglas 


HAROLD GLEASON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
OCutvestity of Siphon. Baglin, of Sutest Ast 








Rochester, N for the study of 
ovtlighest persone te ont 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
references of Pablo Cas: 
R A L Pp fel G GO xX Gabriiowitech and Harold Haver.” | | Telephone, Circle 967 Aspetatment by mall lr 
COMPOSER— Teacher of Address: 9 ree de Chanalailles Paris, France 
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John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street New York 
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VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL HALL 
CH 


engagement at the Met: 


AGO Address: 55 nod pA Serot., W 





CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


Accompanist for 
Geraldine Farrar 


Available for recitals only during Miss Farrar’s 
Metropolitan 


CHAMBERS fest: 


sol ALBERTI 


Coach and Accom 
268 West 72nd Strset New York City 
Phones: Columbus 3016—Bryant 7657 





Opera House 
New York City 








Consress Hotel and Annex 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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sallicteeel ony Uctito a vesld 


Restaurant, Unsur- 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
ONE OF THE 
OLD MAKES 


BALD WIN) LESTER PIANO 22* 


= t School of Music and Arts 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
180 Riverside Drive, Cor. 87th Street, N. Y. Dormitory for out-of-town etudents 
Phone 3655 Schuyler 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ‘ew yore 


| E M E R S O N 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Direster 
THE BEAUFORT 
Established 1849 Boston VIG T OR fd ARRRIS ‘om a ae 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


| BUSH & L ANE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatie Art 
| HOLLAND, MICH. 


Catalog Mailed Free 
WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical iustrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Factory and Ofices Minth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York 


Lambert At. Bn. a. - 
—_ EEE Fer Concert Engagement A 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BU Eau 
1 West Mth Street New York 
anapo tu Os Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 


GRANBERRY 
of Musical Art Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan Send for Catalog JOHN A, COWAN, President 


PIANO SCHOOL | a 


Superior Training {n Voice and Piano 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 397-399 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. 


Booxiers—Caanecis Hatt, New Yorx. | 
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Ninety Artist-Instructors 


Hattstaedt, Presiden Karleton Hackett, Adolf 
Associate Directors 
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John J 
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NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
and the Degree of Doctor of Music 





Manufacturers of the 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas 


Directors: CARL HEIN AND A. FRAEMCKI 


Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, tor Grand 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 
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53xp YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
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: Ep > = Public School Music gir Rapeptlonel odventagge for post qroduate 
= ¢ 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous Organ Theory deal “location” ond restdence tepertmrni 
‘Indian Musie-Talk Composition with superior equipment 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON P , ii 
edagogy ‘ i AORN Master class for virtuoso violinists under 
or catalogue 
Chit enden addrese Muss Buaraa Bava, Directress EUGENE YSAYE. Season 1920-21 
~~ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
} 5 Hornberger 
| E Klibansky 
| D Lanham 
Met. nannek & a A , N.Y. 35th er 
Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. on— adden 
t 70h Si Seas — GORDON CAMPBELL |# + HAMILTON MORRIS 
October 4th, 1920 \ Raudendush 
Sherman Vocal Coach— Professional Accompanist CONDUCTOR Teacher 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 835 Peat Place, Brook!yn, N. Y Tel. 6935 Lafayette 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF FHE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Werereoms: Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
Sane 


Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 














RANICH-&-BACH 


ltra- 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 








SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhia_ — 


A Leader for 80 ‘eahaur 90 Voice == 


Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The 


Naxe SOMME 


* a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
onym for artistic excellence. 

(oo forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 

ible has been the one aim, and 

its og is evidenced by 

the fact t 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St.. NEW YORK 


PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on roar 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which ; consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played 

It is so exqui isitel beautiful in tone — expres- 
sion, so unquestiona ably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely, 


ey OO 











THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 
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